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THE LIBERAL PARTY AND THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


Tue demoralisation which began 
in the Liberal party under Mr. Glad- 
stone’s leadership has gone on a- 
pace. He has indeed thrown up 
the reins, and is no longer officially 
responsible ; but he is still the sou/ 
of the party. And it is impossible 
for any body with a soul so per- 
turbed and ill-directed to initiate 
and follow out any clear, large, con- 
sistent, and really liberal line of 
policy. Mr. Gladstone has great 
capacities. No one has ever disput- 
ed his powers of mastering details, 
of illuminating them by the light 
of such convictions as animate him 
for the moment, and of massing them 
into powerful and compact lines of 
declamatory argument. His oratory 
lacks the clear, nervous ring and 
idiomatic foree of Mr. Bright’s, and 
the incisive and epigrammatic bril- 
liancy of Lord Beaconsfield’s. It is, 
however, a marvellous, because an 
impassioned power, animated on all 
great occasions by the earnestness, 
real or simulated, which comes from 
the swing of feeling. No oratory 
of our day is more fitted to wield 
the fierce Democracy—to convey a 
false meaning under an air of reasan, 
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and to gloss a misstatement with 
the solemnity of religion. 

Bat a country and a party require 
more in their leaders than eloquence 
and ability, and what is called earn- 
estness. Than the latter quality— 
of which so much is heard in a cer- 
tain class of religious Radical news- 
papers—there is none in fact more 
dangerous or more capable of evil. 
It is “good,” as we know on high 
authority, “to be zealously affected 
in a good thing ;” but it is equally 
possible to be zealously affected in 
a bad thing: and one can hardly 
imagine a greater confusion of ideas, 
or a more pitiable incapacity of dis- 
pas right from wrong, than 
are implied in the laudation one hears. 
of Mr. Gladstone’s earnestness, when 
he is driving, with all the might of’ 
his passionate and volatile temper,. 
in courses condemned by the 
sense and right feeling of all mode- 
rate men of any party. We can. 
only say, Save us from such earn-. 
estness! The most cynical temper,. 
with some measure of foresight and 
coolness of judgment, were a better 
guide. 

But it is not only the exaggera- 
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tions of Mr. Gladstone’s temper, and 
the sudden gyrations of his personal 
vanity or ambition, that have long 
constituted danger for the country 
and ruin for his party. it is, even 
more, the underlying Philistinism 
of his whole policy and ideas of 
statesmanship. Educated at Eton 
and at Oxford, the late leader of 
the Liberals is yet something of a 
tradesman at heart. Numbers are 
his test of excellence; the casual 
opinion of the majority his best 
sign of wisdom. There is not an 
institution in the country, we hon- 
estly believe, that is dear to him for 
‘any other than utilitarian purposes. 
Although he has written so much 
about Homer, and although his 
studies have carried him towards a 
certain kind of historical research, 
he is singularly destitute of historic 
insight or imagination. A Scotch- 
man, he has never been touched. by 
the pathos or the beauty—nay, he 
has never understood the meaning 
—of Scotch traditions. He has 
eared for Universities or Churches, 
not because they were natural in- 
stitutions, growing with all their 
imperfections out of the natural soil 
of a country, and therefore to be 
tenderly handled as natural growths, 
‘but only as they seemed, to his own 
marrow judgment, good or bad; in 
other words, according as he judged 
them to teach “the truth”* or 
not. It is this sort of talk about 
“the truth” which has made him 
ithe idol at once of the High 
Church bigot and the Dissenting 
-dogmatist,- and even of ‘the omni- 
scient Positivist. Every coterie— 
from the anti-Vaccinators to the 
-anti-State-Churchmen — which _be- 
dieves itself better than its neigh- 
Donrs,.and has its nostrum for the 
cure of society, or the advance of its 
-own dogmas at the expense of com- 
mon interests, finds in him some 


measure of sympathy. He is ready 
with a word of encouragement to 
any political fool who has only the 
hardihood not to be ashamed of his 
folly. He is constantly placing 
himself at the disposal of men with 
aggressive purposes or a policy of 
discontent. Swayed by the pas- 
sion of the hour, although it may 
spring from ignorance, from jeal- 
ousy, from all the lower rather than 
the higher impulses of human nat- 
ure, he veers to its every breath. The 
agitation of two years ago, with all 
its exaggerations and falsehoods, was 
to him glorious. It spoke the heart 
of the country—and what could be 
grander than to see the heart of a 
great country roused with a noble 
rage on bebalf of the weak against 
the violent and strong! Ali the 
genuine moral clements in such a 
spectacle were indeed grand; but 
surely it was the part of 4 statesman 
to satisfy himself how far Russian 
intrigue, as well as Turkish ferocity, 
had to do with the facts which he 
painted in such colours, and sought 
to coin into political capital, that 
turned to dross in his hands, 

Of all men, Mr. Gladstone is 
most responsible for the new atti- 
tude of the Liberal party during 
the last ten years, as a party moved 
by agitation rather than by enlight- 
ened public opinion. Whatever 
may have been the good or evil of 
Liberalism in former times, it had 
at least always a policy. It pro- 
fessed to have great objects in view, 
the wisdom and benefit of which 
it sought to set forth. It address- 
ed the mind of the country. © It 
claimed te be the party of reason 
against prejudice, of breadth against 
narrowness or sectarianism. It is 
unnecessary to consider how far this 
was the case. Such was the preten- 
sion of the party. Its mission was to 
hold forth certain great principles, 





** See his speech on the Appropriation Scheme in 1835. 
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that others might see them and turn 
towards their light. It sought in 
all things to lead and not to follow. 
But now it no longer even pretends 
to such a mission, It no longer 
advocates definite principles or a 
definite course of policy as right and 
good in themselves, Instead of 
leading, it stands hesitating before 
the mob of sectaries in England 
and Scotland alike, and virtually 
saying to them, “Tell us what we 
shall do. Only make a sufficient 
noise, and we shall respond. We 
leaders have no particular wish to 
move—there are many difficulties 
in such a line of movement—but 
only press sufficiently hard, and we 
will be found at your head.” 

This is no caricature. It is a 
literal translation of the language 
of the Liberal leaders on one of the 
most important questions of the day. 
Waiting upon Providence, and obe- 
dience to the impulses of sectarian 
passion rather than to the broad 
movements of popular opinion, have 
become their characteristic. Former- 
ly Dissenters were heard, like any 
other class of citizens, when they 
had grievances to complain of ; and 
there was an old and naturai alli- 
ance between Liberalism and Non- 
conformity. We do not quarrel 
with this alliance. We do not 
blame any party—Liberal or Con- 
servative—for taking up and agitat- 
ing for the removal of any intelli- 
gible grievance whatever. Parties 
cannot. live without definite lines 
of action and definite - alliances. 
But it is something entirely, new 
for a party to whistle to the public 
for a line of action, and not even to 
the public on any large seale, but 
to an extreme section of it. It is 
something entirely new to appeal 
to sectarian prejudice and the blind 
hatred of established institutions as 
one of the forces to be considered 
in the government of the country. 
And for Liberalism it is an entirely 


new departure to a not merely 
to do justice to Dissenters, but to 
identify itself with Dissenters, This 
too, not because the party itself has 
bécome a convert to Dissenterism, 
but because, in the lack of other 
springs of movement, there seems 
to be here the desiderated power 
that may once more secure office. 
If the Dissenters in England and 
Scotland are strong enough to con- 
stitute a party by themselves, let 
them by all means do so. Let 
thew act according to their instincts, 
and pursue their own dogmas at all 
hazards. That is their business, 
But the Liberal party, however it 
may have favoured all the just rights 
of Dissenters, has never hitherto 
identified itself with Dissenting dog- 
mas. Even now it dare not do so. 
Allits prominent members—all who 
have any claim to lead the rest 
—are members of the National 
Churches of England or Scotland. 
And yet they are virtually saying 
to the Dissenting sects, “ Your 
cause is our cause, if only you will 
show yourselves strong enough. 
We ourselves would prefer to see 
all national institutions liberalised. 
This has been our. traditionary 
policy; but if nothing will satisfy 
you but destruction, and you will 
only prove your strength to carry 
out your destructive purposes by 
sending us back to power, we are 
ready to obey your behests. As 
soon as the country is ‘ ripe’ for it— 
in other and truer words, when the 
seed of religious hatred and class 
jealousy, which you. have. been 
sowiog for years, has grown into a 
crop of revolution—we are ready to 
head the revolution, and level all 
Churches to your own level.” 

In this country of free opinion 
there has always been a party op- 
posed to the Natioval Church, as 
there has always been a party, more 
or less, opposed to the Throne and 
to the House of Lords, Such ele- 
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ments of public opinion, so far as 
they are forces in society, must be 
dealt. with fairly, like any other 
political forees. And of course it 
is undeniable that, if any one or 
other of them acquire sufficient 
strength, it will become an influen- 
tial factor in the government of 
the country. However mach we 
may deplore the triumph of such 
principles, we have no right ‘to 
denounce those who have always 
honestly professed them. But the 
Liberal party has been hitherto 
neither a Republican, nor an anti- 
Aristocratic, nor an anti - State- 
Church party. On the contrary, 
it has repudiated the dogmas as- 
sociated with one and all of these 
extremes alike. It has been intel- 
ligently attached to the Throne; 
it has been largely—many of its 
supporters have thought, far too 
largely—aristocratic in its composi- 
tion; it has professed to prize the 
National Churches both of England 
and Scotland as bulwarks of that 
liberal Protestantism with which 
its own principles have been so 
much identified. All this it has 
been ; and only because it has thus 
reflected a large and complex side of 
the national thought and life, has 
it played the part that it has done 
in our national history. Such a 
party may of course be ruined by 
the cowardice and treachery of its 
official leaders. But no leaders 
have a right to change its tradi- 
tionary principles, or its centre of 
action. No leaders have a right to 
throw down a bait to one class of 
its supporters at the expense of an- 
other. And yet this is the game 
which the Liberal leaders have 
been playing now for some years, 
In that hunger for office which 
they have always been so little able 
to disguise, they have begun to bal- 
ance their inelinations, not towards 
the more comprehensive intelligence 
which has hitherto guided them, 
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but towards. the Radical and blind 
instincts which have always moved 
in their track. This, as we have 
said, is not to lead but to follow, 
and to follow in a very ignominious 
manner. Can the Liberals wonder 
that paralysis has overtaken their or- 
ganisations throughout the country, 
and that there is an evident inclina- 
tion of the more moderate and just- 
minded who have long supported 
them, to draw off into isolation, or 
to pass into the ranks of liberalised 
Conservatism ? 

The new Liberal movement has 
been shown in more directions than 
one, but it has been especially mani- 
fest in the great question of National 
Religion, and the exigency which 
this question has begun to assume 
in Scotland. Formerly the Church, 
like the Throne, was recognised by 
both the great parties alike as a 
national institution, conformable to 
the inclinations of the people, and 
secured by statute and national 
feeling in the exercise of historical 
rights and privileges. It was the 
distinctive policy of the Liberal 
party to broaden and popularise 
the Church to the utmost extent, 
so that an increasing bulk of the 
population should be able to avail 
themselves of its advantages ; and 
especially it was an aim of this 
policy to remove all restrictions, 
civil, and, as far as possible, social, 
from those who conscientiously 
dissented from the national com- 
munion. In the nature of the case, 
the latter or negative line of action 
necessarily excited most interest, 
and became most active and prom- 
inent. The repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts recently celebrated 
was one of its greatest achievements. 
This measure united, at least, all Lib- 
erals in its support, and was success- 
ful mainly by the support of Liberals 
within the Churches of England and 
Scotland—men honestly and even 
enthusiastically devoted to the idea 
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of National religion, but who hated 
to see this idea associated with polit- 
. ieal disabilities of any kind. Such 
men believed, rightly or wrongly, 
that the National Churches not only 
did not need the support of such 
restrictions, but that they would be 
far stronger without them. In any 
case it is impossible to deny that 
the great impulse towards such re- 
forms came as much from within 
the National Churches as from with- 
out them, and that the reforms 
could never have been carried with- 
out the support of Liberal Church- 
men. The very name in whose 
honour the recent celebration of the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts was designed was the name, 
not of a Dissenter, but of a loyal 
if Liberal member of the Church 
of England. In short, the animat- 
ing idea of Liberal policy towards 
national religion, as embodied in 
the Churches of England and Scot- 
land, has been that of reform, and 
not of abolition. The one idea is 
Liberal, the other is. Radical. The 
one is what has been hitherto the 
policy of a national party, the other 
the dogma of asect. It seems clear 
as noonday that if what has been 
hitherto a national party chooses to 
exchange its traditional ‘policy for 
‘a line of action dictated by sectarian 
feeling, it loses any uational char- 
acter that has belonged to it. It 
sinks. into Radicalism, and a very 
low kind of Radicalism, animated 
by the impulses of religious bigotry 
rather than by any bold advance of 
speculative thought. 

It will be noticed that we have 
spoken throughout of the Churches 
.of England and Scotland. We 
have done this advisedly, because 
candour compels the acknowledg- 
ment that in one instance it may 
be asserted to have been the unan- 
imous policy of the Liberal party 
to abolish a National Church. But 
this very exception, so far as it is an 
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exception, proves the rule. For it 
must not be forggtten that even in 

reference to the Irish Church the. 
old policy of the Liberals was to 
abbreviate and reform rather than 

destroy it; and that it was the 

prevalence of Gladstonian nonsense 
about the Irish Church Establish- 

ment being upheld for the sake of 
“teaching the truth” which pre- 
vented its reformation being carried 

out years before the day of its doom 

came, ushered in by the very man 

who, in the Parliament of 1835, de- 

fended it on such grounds. Most 

appropriately the Church dogmatist 
of 1835 became the Church abo- 

litionist of 1868. It is the fate of 
men who yield to what they them- 

selves and their admirers call high 

principle, but which is really pas- 
sion, to sweep in this way from one 

extreme to another. 

But it may be allowed that many 
old Liberals—men, for example, like 
Lord Macaulay—were always hos- 
tile to the Irish Establishment, in 
a sense in which they were never 
hostile to the Churches of England 
or Scotland, and on grounds quite 
intelligible and consistent with the 
historical instincts of Liberalism, 
right or wrong. As Lord Macaulay 
himself said in the House of Com- 
mons on the 23d of April 1845, 
when the Maynooth College Bill 
was under discussion — “ What 
panegyric has ever been pronounced 
on the Churches of England and 
Scotland which is not a satire on 
the Church of Ireland?” Take the 
Church of Scotland as supposed to 
be the weaker of the two. It is a 
Presbyterian Church in a Presbyte- 
rian country ; its creed is the National 
creed ; its form of worship the Nation- 
al form of worship. Schisms may 
have reduced its numerical strength 
—a subject on which we shall have 
something to say before we have 
done; but it is still, in the eyes of 
all reasonable men, the Church of 
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the Reformation and the Church of 
the Revolution. Jt is therefore a 
‘National institution in doctrine and 
discipline, in National sympathy 
and . practical utility, in a sense in 
which the Irish Establishment can 
never be said to have been a na- 
tional institution. Even if the abo- 
lition of the Irish Establishment, 
therefore, were allowed to be in the 
due line of Liberal policy, there were 
many reasons justifying such a line 
which cannot apply tothe Churches 
of England and Scotland. Broadly if 
not legally speaking, the IrishChurch 
may be said to have been a denomi- 
national rather than a national insti- 
tution which was destroyed in 1869. 
Restrictions of all kinds, it may be 
argued, were so bound up with the 
legal rights of such an institution, 
that in order to get quit of the re- 
strictions, it was necessary to get 
quit of the institution itself. This, 
if an inadequate, is all the same a 
feasible line of argument. 


But a pre-Gladstonian Liberal 
may go further and say, that he 
accepted this great act of destruc- 
tion, not because he approved of 
it, but simply beeause he could 


not help it. To him it was a grave 
political mistake to leave the Irish 
Chureh with its full-blown abuses 
standing—a mistake attributable to 
the action of men like Mr. Glad- 
stone, more than to any other cause 
—-till the waves of polemical non- 
conformity, and the general move- 
ment of Liberalism, clashing for a 
time together, wholly carried’ away 
the institution. To the Radical 
Nonconformist the abolition of the 
Irish Church was a great heroic act, 
and Mr. Gladstone the hero of* the 
hour. To the wise Liberal thinker, 
who knows at what cost all acts of 
national violence are perpetrated, 
neither the occasion nor the man 
were heroic, however inevitable. 
But it is necessary to trace more 
particularly the recent actions of 


certain Liberal leaders in order to 
bring before our readers the full 
significance of the change they 
would initiate in the principles 
of their party on the question of na- 
tional religion. At a loss’for some 
definite line of policy which would 
again carry them forward to office, 
they have sought in all directions 
after the traces of popular agitation 
—now the county franchise, and 
now the land questions raised by 
some of the more forward of their 
number, and now the religious jeal- 
ousies of the northern part of the 
kingdom. Unlike the Conservative 
leaders, who, when excluded from 
office by what seemed the deliberate 
judgment of the constituencies, had 
the grace to bide in patience the 
return of popular favour, and to 
practise an attitude of dignified ab- 
stinence from vulgar clamours, the 
Liberal leaders have been at once 
clamorous and disunited. They 
have courted the gale of rising 
agitation in every. direction, and 
yet they have not been able heartily 
to agree to run together in any one 
direction. Not'even the extension 
of the county franchise has united 
them; and at the moment at which 
‘we write, one of the most prominent 
and efficient of the members of 


Mr. Gladstone’s Government—Mr. ° 


Géschen—has intimated his resolu- 
tion to retire from the representa- 
tion of the City of London on this 
very account, that he is unable to 
follow the majority of his party’ in 
still further reducing the franchise. 
Hopeless of union in the strictly 
political line, they have turned their 
eyes to the excited religious atmos- 
phere of Scotland, and seeing there 
signs of disturbance, they have be- 
gun to cherish hopes that the erup- 
tive tendencies of the Scottish mind 
on the subject of religion may pos- 
sibly open up for them a path of 
advancement. There is, to say the 
least of it, an unspeakable meanness 
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in this hope. Were Scotland in 
any respect religiously oppressed, 
instead of being, in this as in other 
respects, tlie freest country in the 


world, it might have invited the 
_ Liberal agitator. 


But it has not 
even any exclusive churchyards. 
There are none of its Churches at 
any disadvantage with another, save 
in so for as they have deliberately 
preferred the disadvantage at the 
price of some advantage, dearer to 
them than anything the State can 
give them. The clergy of the Dis- 
senting Churches in Scotland, one 
and all, enjoy very much the same 

ition and prestige as those of 
the Established Church—that is to 
say, such social credit as they make 
for themselves by their character 
and efficiency as Christian ministers. 
There is hardly a trace of the social 
preference so commonly accorded 
in England to the minister of the 
National Church, in comparison 


,with his Dissenting brethren. If 


the clergy of the Established 
Church, or of the Episcopal com- 
municn, enjoy, upon the whole, 
is entirely 
owing to their personal qualities 
being more acceptable to the better 
classes of society. In short, Scot- 
land, democratised to the core in 
other respects, is as democratic in 
religion as even an advanced Lib- 
eral could well desire. Its Church 
prerogatives have been levelled down 
till the trace of privilege hardly 
exists. And every wise thinker, 
however Liberal, would rather be 
disposed to do something to foster 
the germs of a higher religious cul- 
ture in Scotland, than to reduce to 
still further bareness its almost 
dead level of religious democracy. 

But no, Democratised as Scot- 
land is, i¢ still has a National 
Church, This, and its legal sys- 
tem, culminating in the Edinburgh 
Court of Session, may be said to 
be the only historical institutions 
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that remain.in a country which 
was once jealously proud of all 
national monuments, Its old 
school system, which had many 
claims to veneration, perished under 
the destructive hands of the late 
Government; and a bran-new rate- 
supported system, with all the vul- 
gar adjuncts and levelling tendencies 
that come from rates, has taken its 
place. The levelling mania which 
overthrew the Parish School, sees 
something further to overthrow in 
the Parish Church. Ecclesiastical 
divisions, it is well known, in Scot- 
land breed strong passion ; and in 
the absence of all other movement 
in the country, may we not—certain 
leaders of the Liberal party have 
virtually said to themselves—get the 
moving power in Scotland that can 
again carry us into office? Move- 
ment is what we need—passion 
excited anyhow, although it come 
from the stained depths of religious 
jealousy and bigotry. If only we 
can raise the wind, let us raise it. 
It may blow hard and far, and 
carry in its sweep the Church of 
England, with which we have no 
wish to meddle—meddling with 
which will make a “tremendous” 
row, says my Lord Hartington ; 
but whatever may come of the 
storm, if it only help the Liberal 
party, it is a good storm, and de- 
serves our encouragement. If a 
policy of this order—and the mo- 
tives of this policy are certainly 
not higher than we have described 
—is not a mean policy, we do not 
understand the rudiments of party 
ethics. Its meanness is so obvi- 
ous, that we should hope many an 
honest Dissenter, little as he may 
care for the Church of Scotland, 
may be ashamed of it, and disown it. 

But if the policy itself be mean 
and unworthy of a great party, the 
avowed excuse for it is no less con- 
temptible, and ignorant to boot. 
That we may not be accused of 
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misrepresentation, we will give this 
excuse in the words of Lord Hart- 
ington himself—the acknowledged 
leader of the Liberal party. At 
least there is no other who is al- 
lowed to lead since Mr. Gladstone, 
like Achilles in his wrath, retired to 
the shades of Hawarden, or his li- 
brary in Harley Street, in the suiks. 
In the beginning of last winter 
it was thought that the time had 
arrived for initiating this “ new de- 
par as it was called, of the 
iberal party in Scotland. A con- 
clave—the chief methbers of which 
were a young Radical nobleman, 
hitherto more remarkable for auda- 
city than wisdom, and one or two 
well-worn Liberal officials and mem- 
bers of Parliament—settled within 
itself the programme, and sum- 
moned Lord Hartington to its 
aid. He was to be the Deus 
ex machina ; and the voice of the 
new chief of Liberalism, heard 
for the first time among Scotch 
Liberals, it was imagined, might 
charm their elements of discord, and 
unite them in a fresh movement. 
Lord Hartington certainly brought 
a fresh mind to the subject, as will 
“be evident to our readers. The 
general question of Disestablish- 
ment, he said, was one of such 
“tremendous difficulties,” that 
statesmen far “abler and bolder” 
than himself might well turn away 
from it. In the usual phrase, it was 
still far from “ripe for solution,” 
Yet the actidn of the Conservative 
Government had prepared the way 
for its impending discussion. The 
Public Worship Regulation Act 
“had circumscribed the liberty of 


the clergy of the Church of Eng-., 


land, and taken away what in the 
opinion of many was one of its 
greatest pemeemnger =a wide and 
comprehensive character.” Not a 
word as to the fact that the Public 
Worship Regulation Act had Been 
actively supported by some of the 


most prominent members of the 
Liberal party. Not a word as to 
whether the Act was justifiable or 
not in the view of the notorious 


lawlessness of a certain section of ° 
the Ritualistie clergy. Nota word | 


as to the absurdity of supposing 
that a true Church comprehension 
can ever be compatible with the de- 
fiance of the law. This would have 
‘been to expect both too much know- 
ledge and too much exercise of po- 
litical thoughtfulness from the new 
Liberal’ head. It was enough, in 
the drifting and mindless shiftless- 
ness which has overtaken the party, 
to indicate that the relations be- 
tween Church and State had been 
disturbed “ mainly with the assist- 
ance of the Conservative Govern- 
ment ;” and that a certain impetus 
had thus been given to a further 
disturbance of these relations. If 
anything more than another char- 
acterised the old dealings of Liberal- 
ism, the Liberalism of such a man 
as Lord John Russell, with questions 
of this kind, it was the clear and 
decisive necessity of the State con- 


trolling all excesses of clerical law- * 


lessness, and regulating them with 
a peremptory rigour. But this ro- 
buster view of Liberal policy has 
quite died out in these days, when 
Liberalism gathers policy from the 
Radicai “ daily,” and its philosophy 
from the sentimental “ weekly.” It. 
is enough that religion should be 
touched by the fingers of Govern- 
ment in order to evoke a cry that 
the days of State Churches are 
numbered. Meddle with them at 
all, and ‘they are sure to come to 
pieces, Political cowardice could 
go no farther. ° 

But the Conservative Govern- 


ment had not only passed the Pub- 
lic Worship Regulation Act; it had 
also passed the Act forthe Abolition 
of Patronage in Scotland, for which 
he allowed “ there was a great deal 
to be said, and for which many of his 
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Scotch friends and supporters vot- 
ed.” This Act was especially “a 
step in the direction of Disestablish- 
ment ;” and “for this reason, be- 
cause it weakened the connection of 
the Church; it weakened the tie 
which had bound the Church to the 
State and the public, as represented 
by the patrons in the exercise of 
their patronage.” When a man 
knows nothing of a subject him- 
self onavhich he is yet compelled 
to speak, he must have recourse to 
some authority; and there is no 
difficulty in detecting the authority 
on which his lordship here relies. 
It is, as usual, not more recondite 
than the daily Radical newspaper. 
Let it be borne in mind that it is 
no business of ours to defend the 
abolition of patronage in the Scotch 
Church. This may have been for 
the Church, and in reference to the 
political exigencies before it, a bad 
rather than a good Act. That is a 
question admitting of a variety of 
opinions, which we are not called 
upon at present to discuss. But of 
this there can be no doubt whatever, 
that the abolition of patronage in 
Scotland was a measure largely in 
favour with.the old Liberal chiefs 
of Scotland, and which they had 
done what they could to promote. 
The anti-Patronage agitation had 
been from the beginning mainly a 
Liberal movement, to which Cock- 
burn and Jeffrey and the Moncreitfs 
had lent their sanction. The apti- 
Patronage party was the popular 
party; and at the last, the Act 
abolishing patronage in 1874 was 
passed, as Lord Hartington admits, 
“with the assistance of many Liber- 
als.” It might have been supposed, 
therefore, to have moved an ap- 
proving response in the heart even 
of a modern Liberal chief. But no. 
“T voted,” says Lord Hartington, 
“for the amendment of my friend 
Mr. Baxter, because I thought, and 
many English Liberals thought, that 
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it was not wise to deal with so im- 
portant and so delicate a matter 
until further inquiry had been made 
in regard to the strength? and posi- 
tion of the various Churches in Scot- 
land.” 
It is deserving of attention that 
the motive which animated Lord 
Hartington -and “many English 
Liberals” to vote against the aboli- 
tion of patronage, had no connec- 
tion with any evil consequences 
which he attributes to the Act. It 
was a vein of tenderness in his 
breast for the susceptibilities of 
Dissent that moved him to join Mr. 
Baxter—no wish to maintain the 
connection of the Church with the 
State, and with that public which 
he has been told the patrons repre- 
sented. Inwther words he opposed 
a Liberal measure to gratify the 
Dissenters; and so soon as that 
measure is passed, he sees in ita 
step towards Dissenterism. Of the 
measure itself, he knows nothing 
and says nothing. He cannot see 
it for the blaze of Dissenting ha- 
tred it has called forth. And this 
is modern Liberal statesmanship ! 
And a man is not ashamed to come 
down to Edinburgh to talk non- 
sense of this kind. Not a word as 
to whether the Act was a wise or 
good or liberal Act in itself—an 
Act suitable to the inclinations of 
the people of Scotland, and which 
had been in former times actively 
promoted by those very Dissenters 
for whose susceptibilities his lord- 
ship has such a tender concern. 
This would have been again to ex- 
ect too much—to expect a modern 
Liberal statesman to look a public 
question in the face on its own 
merits. It is not the question itself, 
he would answer—if he were to give 
an honest answer—it is the prejudi- 
ces of a large portion of my support- 
ers in Scotland that I must consult. 
This is the modern game of Liberal- 
ism, and this is called a policy ! 
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Bat the ignorance of Lord Hart- 
ington on the subject is not less 
conspicuous than the elevated mo- 
tive whiclt he confesses to have 
animated him. The patrons of 
the Scottish Church, it seems, 
were the representatives of the 
public. The “private” rights of 

atrons one has often heard of, but 
it is a new Radical notion that they 
stood for the public. It has been 
hitherto supposed that it was the 
very conflict between the public or 
the congregations agd the patrons 
that made all the ecclesiastical diffi- 
culty in Scotland. This was the 
long-standing grievance. of patron- 
age in the eyes of the Scottish 
people. It was, and had never 
ceased to be, their prevailing im- 
pression that they had been un- 
righteously deprived by the famous 
Act of 1711 of their true historical 
right to elect their own ministers. 
We need not enter into the validity 
of this impression. The fact of its 
existence, which is undeniable, is 
enough to show the gross miscon- 
ception of the whole question un- 
derlying Lord Hartington’s state- 
ment. Evidently he knows nothing 
of what Scottish patrenage was— 
what it represented, or even how 
far it existed. It is well known by 
those who know anything of Scot- 
land that for some time patronage 
had ceased to be a power at all. 
This was fully explained by Mr. 
Disraeli during the discussion on 
the subject in the House of Com- 
mons. It was nothing else than 
a right of nomination liable to 
challenge at any point by the con- 
gregations and the Church. The 
Crown itself—which, if any patron 
could, might have claimed to rep- 
resent the public—had practically 
disused its patronate right for more 
than a generation, Embarrassed 
with a large trast, which it could 
never discharge without taking 
counsel with the beneficiaries on 
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whose behalf it was exercised, it is 
not to be wondered at that the 
Crown consented to its abolition 
altogether. A power which had 
ceased to be real, and which only 
gave trouble to its possessors, was 
better annulled. And this is per- 
haps the best thing that can be 
said in favour of the Act of 1874. 

So far from the Church of Scot- 
land being less a public or National 
Church on account of the @bolition 
of patronage, it may be said that 
ever since the restoration of patron- 
age in the reign of Queen Anne, the 
Scottish nation had never ceased to 
protest against its existence. - And 
especially was it a note of the rising 
Liberalism that overspread the coun- 
try between 1832 and 1842, that 
Church patronage was an evil and 
should be removed. There were 
those who thought that it had 
advantages, and especially that it 
opened the door into the Church 
for men of more cultured if less 
popular gifts—and the result may 
show that there was much force in 
such a view; but those who stood 
by patronage and its supposed ad- 
vantages were Conservatives, That 
Liberal leaders should now mourn 
for its abolition, and talk non- 
sense on the subject, at which 
all genuine Scotch Liberals must 
laugh, merely shows the ignomini- 
ous shifts of a once respectable 
party, which has lost its brains, 
and found its only motive-power 
in its tail. 

But this sort of thing is evidently 
to become the cant of Liberals bid- 
ding for the Radical vote. Even 
Mr. Gladstone, who must know 
better, was not ashamed to say in 
his place in Parliament during the 
late debate, June 19th, on the 
Scotch Churches, that the abolition 
of patronage was “a distinct chal- 
lenge on the subject of Establish- 
ment.” This is virtually to say that 
the abolition of what has long been 
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considered a national grievance— 
which the Dissenting sects have 
ointed to as a badge of the servi- 
tude of the National Church—is a 
fact so far from gratifying to those 
very Dissenters, when at length it 
comes, that it fills them with vexa- 
tion. Having reproached the Church 
for the existence of patronage for a 
hundred years or more, they now 
reproach and abuse it worse than 
ever because the offence has been 
taken away. Instead of seeing in 
the removal of the offence a sum- 
mons to examine and consider the 
reasonableness of their continued 
separation from the Church, they 
see in it only a call to agitate for its 
destrnetion. And this illustration 
of Christian temper and wisdom 
receives Mr, Gladstone’s approving 
nod. He not only does not find 
anything disgraceful in it, but the 
Christian earnestness which inspires 
him so much in contrast with his 
great rival, leaps forth to greet it. 
A temper of this kind is after his 
own heart. It may be doubted, 
indeed, how far he did not inspire it 
from the first. He has long hoped 
it might be his glory to assist, if not 
to lead, in the destruction of Scottish 
Presbyterianism. He never liked 
it. In his early days, when the 
glow of his High Church fanaticism 
had not yet spent itself, he gave 
many tokens in Scotland how 
cordially he disliked its historical 
faith, and the Church which repre- 
sented it. And no one has. wel- 
comed with a keener zest the signs 
of a religious agitation which may 
lead to its final overthrow. No 
one has lent himself with a greedier 
ear to all the false statistics which 
have been circulated for years in 
depreciation ef the numbers and 
the liberality of the Church of 
Scotland. There is reason indeed 
to think that he has been in 
secret alliance with the leaders of 
the Disestablishment agitation there 








—extreme Presbyterians though . 
they are, He has found a bond of 
sympathy with them in their High 
Church dogmas. Much as he dis- 
likes Presbyterianism, the Free 
Church has become interesting to 
him from its sacerdotalism and its 
natural affinity with a side of ecclesi- 
astical life to which he bas always 
felt attached. Notoriously he has 
made himself in Parliament and else- 
where the spokesman of certain Free 
Church authorities who have not 
hesitated to promote gross slanders 
as to- the relative position of the 
Established Church and the other 
Presbyterian Churches in Scotland. 
In this very speech on the 19th of 
June last, relying on such authori- 
ties, he says, axiomatically — with 
that sublime innocence as to the 
real facts of a case which he can 
assume so well,—“ Before 1874, we 
know that the Church Establish- 
ment in Scotland ”—it would be too 
much to expect him to speak of 
the Church. of Scotland — “ was 
the religion of the minority of the 
people.” Repeatedly in the course 
of the same speech he speaks of the 
National Church being the “ Church 
of a minority,” and that he has dif- 
ficulty in understanding “that a 
Church can be a National Church 
which is a Church of the minority.” 
Will it be believed that the very 
statistics which were ordered on the 
motion of one of his own supporters 
—with the view, no doubt, to show 
the extent of this minority—had 
demonstrated that the Church of 
Scotland represented a considerable 
majority of the Seottish people— 
certainly of Scottish Presbyterians ? 
This result has never been chal- 
lenged, and admits of no challenge. 
Not only so, but there is good reason 
to believe that since 1874 the mem- 
bers of the Church of Scotland have 
largely increased, while those of the 
other Presbyterian Churches have 
stood still, or even decreased, con- 
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_ Sidering the general growth of the 
population. 

Principal Tulloch, the Moderator 
of the General Assembly, has placed 
this fact beyond the reach of con- 
troversy by a letter in the ‘ Times’ 
of July 6th, with an appended state- 
ment of statistics, which have re- 
mained unchallenged. The statis- 
tics are in fact self-authenticating, 
being based, so far as the Church 
is concerned, on Government re- 
turns made in 1874 on the motion 
of Mr. Ellice, and subsequently veri- 
fied by a return to the House of 
Lords, on the motion of Lord Minto, 
in 1876; and on the other hand, 
on the Reports made by the Free 
Church and United Presbyterian 
Church themselves. The result is 


that the communicants belonging 
to the Church of Scotland were, in 
1874, 461,369, while the commun- 
icants of the Free Church and 
United Presbyterian Church  to- 
gether are only 394,581, showing 


‘the Church of Scotland to have 
66,788 communicants more than 
both together; and if adherents be 
taken into account, as they ought 
te be, this majority would be great- 
ly swelled. It admits, indeed, of 
proof that the majority is now con- 
siderably larger than was stated by 
the Principal ; and it should be dis- 
tinctly remembered that the Pres- 
byterian Dissenters, while they 
have not hesitated to put forward 
sweeping statements about their 
numerical strength, have always 
sbrunk from submitting it to the 
test of an official census. 

Our subject has led us to deal 
exclusively with the attitude of the 
Liberal party towards the Church 
of Scotland. Our interest in the 
subject is not merely ecclesiastical, 
nor yet wholly political. If we 
were disposed to put aside higher 
considerations, we might rejoice 
in the ruin of a party which 
we have always more or less op- 
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posed, and whose rapid degener- 
acy into a destructive Radicalism is 
only a fulfilment of predictions we 
have often uttered. But it is un- 
pleasant to triumph over the decay of 
a class of ideas which were once at 
least respectable, and professed by 
many intellectual names in Scot- 
land. It is pitiable to see the flag 
of religious jealousy supplant that 
of political independence; and it 
is still more pitiable to think that 
the object of all this low-minded 
and slanderous assault should be 
an institution which has deserved 
so well of its country as the 
Church of Scotland, of which the 
House of Commons Committee ap- 
pointed in 1834 to consider the law 
of patronage—a Committee which 
embraced such names as those of 
Sir Robert Peel. Sir Robert Harry 
Inglis, Lord Dunfermline, and 
Lord Dalmeny—said in simple 
and emphatic words, “ No institu- 
tion has ever existed which, at so 
little cost, has accomplished so much 
good.” It is impossible to contem- 
plate even the possibility of the over- 
throw of such an institution with- 
out feelings of profound and pain- 
ful emotion. But we have taken 
up the subject at all for other and 
still stronger reasons, which concen- 
trate all the principles that we have 
always professed, and shall never 
cease to defend. Of all the histor- 
ical institutions of Scotland, the 
Established Church is one of the 
last which remains to be conserved. 
If it is overturned for the exigencies 
of a Liberalism which has lost both 
its character and its sense, or from 
the apathy of a Conservatism which 
fails to realise all that such an over- 
turn means, there will survive lit- 
tle in Scotland to distinguish it as 
anation. The country will become, 
as many now desire it to become, a 
mere northern province of England ; 
and movements which have even 
now begun for the removal of its 
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supreme courts of law southward 
will rapidly culminate in success, 
But more than this, if the Church 
of Scotland is removed, there will 
remain no link whatever between 
the commonalty of Scotland and its 
higher classes. Already, not by the 
fault, but by the misfortune, of the 
Church, the links uniting the lower 
and upper classes of society have 
been greatly broken. The Church 
has suffered in consequence, and 
society has also suffered, although 
it may not be conscious of what it 
has lost. Remove the Established 
Church, and social bonds in Scot- 
land will become thoroughly dis- 
turbed. Certain sections of the 
Church—the better and the more 
cultured—will fall away, if not at 
once, very soon, into the ranks of 
Episcopacy ; the larger class, both 
of clergy and people, especially in 
the west of Scotland, will sink into 
the common slough of Presbyterian 
Dissenters; and all the anti-social 
feelings which already largely pre- 
vail amongst classes of these Dis- 
senters—feelings of vulgar dislike 
and jealousy of those above them 
—will largely and rapidly increase. 
Necessarily they must do so. For 
the new class of Disestablished min- 
isters will be driven upon the sup- 
port of their people, with all the 
disadvantage of being raw recruits 
in the arts of popular favour; and 
they will have no alternative but to 
outbid their rivals in the cultivation 
of these arts. Nor will this take 
place only in towns, but in country 
districts, where social barriers, if 
even more strongly marked than in 
towns, are also more easily sur- 
mountable. Any one who is ac- 
quainted with the country par- 
ishes of Scotland knows that, even 
now, the relations between land- 
lord and tenant, feuar and superior, 
are becoming strained; and that 
the parish church and the parish 
tuinister, when these are living— 
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as, thank God, in most parishes of 
Scotland they still are—are almost 
the only bond—save the factor !— 
that unites them. 

Destroy .all this—take away the 
right that a parish minister, and 
no other person in a parish, has to 
lay the hand of his counsel and 
good offices on laird and cottager, 
on farmer and farm-servant, alike— 
and there will be removed an in- 
definite but an incalculable power 
for good in every parish. Class 
feelings which, when they once be- 
gin to spread in the country, are 
apt to become specially morose and 
ill-conditioned, will be allowed to 
grow as foul weeds in deserted cor- 
ners, We are no alarmists, and we 
have no wish to exaggerate any 
public evil. Happily the worst 
extremities sometimes bring with 
them their own remedies. But we 
cannot think that either the social 
or economic future of Scotland is 
likely to be a pleasant one amidst 
such a growth of evil feeling. We 
know that there are those who will 
Smile at our picture; and point to 
the feeling of good order as not less 
marked, and the sense of property 
as not less keen, amongst Dissenters 
than amongst Churehmen. This 
may be true, although it is not true 
to the extent often supposed. But 
the Church is still the. powerful 
make-weight that steadies popular 
impulses outsidé as well as inside 
its own pale. Remove this make- 
weight, or rather convert it—as it 
must in great part necessarily be- 
come converted—into a Radical 
engine, fed with the same Radical 
fervours as its fellows, and we can 
only express a hope that there may 
be no burst when the engines are 
violently heated; and amidst a dead 
level of democracy there remains 
little to assail save the laws of 
property. 

nly one other thought before 
closing. Liberals and Conserva- 
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tives may alike be assured that 
there never was a greater delusion 
than to suppose that the fate of the 
Church of England is not bound 
up with that of the Church of 
Scotland. Among other ignomini- 
ous devices of the Liberal leaders, 
it is a prominent one to urge that 
the two Churches must be judged 
quite separately. “I contend,” 
says Mr. Gladstone, “ that the cases 
of these Church Establishments 
must be considered each on its own 
merits.” “I am not about to say 
a word,” says Lord Hartington, “ as 
to the question of Disestablish- 
ment in England.” These are 
the smooth words of party ad- 
vocacy, hungering for support, or 
hoping to turn aside opposition. 
And it is barely possible that a 
class of English Conservatives may, 
in their ignorance of the forces real- 
ly at work, lend some ear to them. 
But if they do so, they will soon 
find their mistake. Let it be borne 
in mind that the forces which are 
really moving the present agitation, 
are not any genuine form of nation- 
al discontent in Scotland nor in 
England. If they were, the sources 
of the discontent might be removed 
—the National Churches might be 
readapted to the national feeling. 
But the real forces are not popular 
or national, but sectarian and 
dogmatic ; and the chief home of 
these forces is in’ England, The 
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Church of England is the real 
object of offence to them. The 
money which promotes the agita- 
tion year by year comes almost all 
from England,* and is given by men 
or societies who hate the English 
Church for its social privileges and 
the very largeness of the power 
which it exercises. They think 
comparatively little of the Church 
of Scotland, save as a means for the 
overthrow of the more powerful 
institution. And should this over- 
throw: be accomplished, they will 
soon advance, flushed with their 
triumph, to the larger and far more 
coveted task before them. The 
time will come for the Liberal 
party to take a new plunge into the 
descent of Radicalism, and to at- 
tempt to carry itself once more back _ 
into power over the destruction of 
a national institution. That this 
will be the inevitable result of 
yielding to the present agitation, 


no one of any political foresight 


can doubt. It is. still possible, 
however, for the mass of intelligent 
Liberals, as well as Conservatives, 
to stamp out, by firm and resolute 
resistance, an agitation which has 
no roots in popular conviction any 
more than in enlightened political 
philosophy. The sectarian dogma- 
tism out of which it comes would 
be seen in its true proportions if 
the question were fairly and by 
itself put to the popular vote. 








* The ‘Pall Mall Gazette’: quotes (4th July last), on the authority of the 
‘ Nonconformist,’ the following statement of the amount of the income of the 
Liberation Society, and the sources from which it comes, adding the appropriate 
comment, that if the Church of England is dot disestablished it will certainly 
not be from want of zeal on the part of its opponents, ‘ The income of the So- 
ciety from its establishment in 1844 has been steadily rising, and now aniounis 
to over £16,000 a-year. The Society’s report shows that Bradford stands at the 
head of contributing towns, sending not less than £3536 ; Loudon comes next, 
contributing £1521 ; Manchester sends £1345 ; Bristol, £485 ; Ashton-under-Lyne, 
£216 ; Leicester, £165 ; Glasgow, £129! ! Norwich, £119 ; Nottingham, £91.” 
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JOHN CALDIGATE.—PART VI. 


CHAPTER XXI.—THE WEDDING. 


Ir was a sad wedding, though 
everything within the power of Mr. 
Robert Bolton was done to make it 
gay. There was a great breakfast, 
and all the Boltons were at last 
persuaded to be present except Mrs. 
Bolton and Mrs. Nicholas. As to 
Mrs. Nicholas, she was hardly even 
asked, “Of course we would be 
delighted to see Mrs. Nicholas, if she 
would come,” Mrs. Robert said to 
Nicholas himself. But there had 
been such long-continued and ab- 
solute hostility between the ladies 
that this was known to be impos- 
sible. In regard to Mrs. Bolton 
herself, great. efforts were made. 
Her busband condescended to beg 
her to consent on this one occasion 
to appear among the Philistines. 
But as the time came nearer she 
became more and more firm in her 
resolution. “ You shall not touch 


‘pitch and not be defiled,” she said. 


“You cannot serve God and Mam- 
mon.” When the old man tried to 
show her that there was no question 
of Mammon here, she evaded him, 
as she always did on such occasions, 
either by a real or simulated de- 
ficiency of consequent intelligence. 
She regarded John Caldigate as 
being altogether unregenerate, and 


‘therefore a man of the world,—and 


therefore a disciple of "Mammon. 
She asked him whether he wanted 
her to do what she thought to be 
sinful. “It is very sinful hating 
people as you hate my sons’ families,” 
he said in his wrath. “ No, Nicholas; 
I do not hate their families, I 
certainly do not hate Margaret, nor 
yet Fanny ;—but I think that they 
live in opposition to the Gospel. 
Am I to belie my own belief ?” 
Now the old man was quite certain 





that his wife did hate both Robert’s 
wife and William’s, and would not 
admit in her own mind this dis- 
tinction between the conduct of 
waa and the persons themselves. 

ut he altogether failed in his 
attempts to induce her to go to 
the breakfast. 

The great contest was between 
the mother and the daughter; but 
in ail that passed between them no 
refgrence even was made to the 
banquet. As to that Hester was 
indifferent. She thought, on the 
whole, that her mother would do 
best to be absent. After all, what 
is a breakfast ;—or-what the signifi- 
cance of any merry meeting, even 
for a wedding? ‘There would, no 
doubt, be much said and much done 
on sich an occasion at variance 
with her mother’s feelings. Even 
the enforced gaiety of the dresses 
would be distasteful to her, and 
there would hardly be sufficient 
cause for pressing her to be present 
on such an occasion, But in refer- 
ence to the church, the question, to 
Hester’s thinking, was very different. 
“ Mamma,” she said, “if you are 
not there, it will be a lasting misery 
to me.” 

“How can I go there when I 
would give so much to save you 
from going there yourself?” This 
was a terrible thing for a mother to 
say to her own child on the eve of 
her wedding, but it had been now 
said so often as to have lost some- 
thing of its sting. It had come 
to be understood that Mrs. Bolton 
would not allow herself to give any 
assent to the marriage, but that the 
martiage was to go on without such 
assent. All that had been settled. 
But still she might go to the church 
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with them and pray for good results. 
She feared that evil would come, 
but still she might wish for good,— 
wish for it and pray for it. 

“You don’t want me to be un- 
happy, mamma ?”’ 

“ Want!” said the mother. “ Who 
can want her child to be unbappy ! 
But there is an unhappiness harder 
to be borne, more to be dreaded, 
enduring so much longer than that 
which we may suffer here.” 

“Will you not come and pray 
that I may be delivered also from 
that? As I am going from you, 
will you not let me know that 
you are there with me at the last 
moment? Though you do not pve 
him, you do not wish to quarrel 
with me. Ob, mamma, let me feel 
at any rate that you are there.” 
Then the mother promised that she 
would be there, in the church, 
though unknown to or at least un- 
recognised by any one else. When 
the morning came, and when Hester 
was dropped at The Nurseries, in 
order that she might go up and 
be invested in her finery amidst 
her bridesmaids, who were all her 
cousins, the’ carriage went on and 
took Mrs. Bolton to the church. It 
was represented to her that, by this 
arrangement, she would be forced to 
remain an hour alone in the cold 
building. But she was one of those 
who regarded all discomfort as 
meritorious,—as in some way adding 
something to her claim for heaven. 
Self-scourging with rods as a pen- 
ance, was to her thinking a papisti- 
cal ordinance most abominable and 
damnatory ;—but the essence of the 
self-scourging was as comfortable 
to her as ever was a hair-shirt to 
a Roman Catholic enthusiast. So 
she went and sat apart in a dark 
distant pew, dressed in black and 
deeply veiled, praying, not, it is to 
be feared, that John Caldigate might 
be a good husband to her girl, but 
that he, as he made his way down- 


ward to things below, might not 
drag her darling with him. That 
only a few can be saved was the 
fact in all her religion with which 
she was most thoroughly conversant, 
The strait way and the narrow 
gate, through which only a few can 
ass! Were they not known to all 
elievers, to all who had a glimmer- 
ing of belief, as an established part 
of the Christian faith, as a part so 
established that to dream even that 
the gate would be made broad and 
the way open would be to dream 
= the Gospel, against the very 
plainest of God’s-words? If so,— 
and she would tell herself at all 
hours that certainly, certainly, cer- 
tainly so it was,—then why should 
she trouble herself for one so little 
likely to come in the way of salva- 
tion as this man who was now rob- 
bing her of her daughter? If it was 
the will of the Almighty—as it clear- 
ly was the will of the Almighty— 
that, out of every hundred, ninety 
and nine should perish, could she 
dare now to pray more than for one? 
Or if her prayers were wider must 
they not be inefficacious? Yes ;— 
there had been the thief upon the 
cross! It was all possible. But 
this man was a thief, not upon the 
cross. And therefore, as she prayed 
that morning, she said not a prayer 
for him. 
In the meantime the carriage had 
gone back for the bride, who in 
very simple raiment, but yet in 


bridal-white array, was taken up to’ 


the church. These Boltons were 
prosperous people, who had all their 
carriages, so that there was no lack 
of vehicles. Two of the girls from 
London and two from The Nurseries 
made up the bevy of bridesmaids, 
who were as bright and fair as 
though the bride had come from 
some worldlier stock. Mrs, Robert, 
indeed, had done all she could to 
give to the whole concern a becom- 
ing bridal brightness, till even Mrs. 
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Daniel had been tempted to remon- 
strate. “I don’t see why you 
shouldn’t wear pretty things if 
you’ve got the money to pay for 
them,” said Mrs. Robert.* Mrs. 
Daniel shook her head, but on the 
afternoon before the wedding she 
bought an additional ribbon. 
Caldigate came over from Folking 
that morning attended by one John 
Jones, an old college friend, as his 
best man. The squire was not at 


the wedding, but on the day before 
he was with Hester at The Nurseries, 
telling her that she should be his 
dear daughter, and at the same time 
giving her a whole set of wicked 
but very pretty worldly gauds, 


“Upon my word, my .dear, he has 
been very gracions,”said Mrs. Robert, 
when she saw them. “TI quite envy 
the girls being married nowadays, 
because they get such pretty things.” 

“They are very pretty,” said 
Hester. 

“ And must have cost, Pm afraid 
to say how much money.” 

“] suppose it means to say that 
he will love me, and therefore I 
am so glad to have them!” But 
the squire, though he did mean to 
say that he would love her, did not 
come to the wedding. He was, he 
said, unaccustomed to such things, 
and hoped that he might be ex- 
cused, 

Therefore, from the Folking side 
there was no one but John Caldi- 
gate himself and John Jones. Of 
the Babingtons, of course, there was 
not one. As long as there was a 
possibility of success Mrs. Babington 
had kept up her remonstrances ;— 
but when there was no longer a 
possibility she announced that there 
was to be an everlasting quarrel be- 
tween the houses, Babington and 
Folking were for the future to know 
nothing of each other. Caldigate 
had hoped that though the ladies 
would for a time be unforgiving, his 
uncle and his male cousins would 
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not take up the quarrel, But aunt 
Polly was too strong for that; and 
he was declared to be a viper who 
had been warmed in all their bosoms 
and had then stung them all round, 
“Tf you will nurse a viper in your 
bosom, of course he will sting you,” 
said aunt Polly, in’a letter which 
she took the trouble to write to 
the squire. In reply to which the 
squire wrote back thus: “My dear 
sister, if you will look into your 
dictionary of natural history you 
will see that vipers have no stings, 
Yours truly, D. Caldigate.” This 
letter was supposed to add much to 
the already existing offence 

But the marriage ceremony was 
perenne in spite of all this quarrel- 
ing, and the motlier standing up in 
the dark corner of her pew heard 
her daugiter’s silver-clear voice as 
she vowed to devote herself to 
her husband. As she heard it, she 
also devoted herself. When sorrow 
should come, as sorrow certainly 
would come, then she would be 
ready once again to be a mother 
to her child. But till that time 
should come the wife of John Cal- 
digate would be nothing to her. 

She was not content with think- 


jing and resolving that it should be 


so, but she declared her intention 
in so many words to her daughter. 
For poor Hester, though she was 
proud of her husband, this was 
in truth a miserable day. Could 
she have been induced to separate 
herself altogether from her mother 
on the previous night, or even on 
that morning, it would have been 
better; but there was with her that 
customary longing for a last word 
of farewell which has often made so 
many of us wretched, And then 
there was a feeling that, as she was 
giving herself away in marriage alto- 
gether in opposition to her mother’s 
counsels, on that very account she 
owed to her more attached and in- 
creased observance. Therefore she 
T 
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had arranged with her husband that 
when she returned from the banqtet 
to prepare herself for her journey, 
a longer absence than usual should 
be allowed to her ;—so that she might 
be taken back to Chesterton, and 
might thus see her mother the last 
after saying farewell to all the 
others, Then the carriage should 
return to The Nurseries and he would 
be ready to step in, and she need 
not show herself again, worn out as 
she would be with the tears and 
sobbings which she anticipated. 

It all went as it was arranged, but 
it would have been much better to 
arrange it otherwise. The journey 
to the Grange and back, together 
with the time spent in the inter- 
view, took an hour,—and the time 
went very slowly with the mar- 
riage guests. There always comes 
a period beyond which it is im- 
erm to be festive. When the 

ride left the room, the bridesmaids 
and other ladies went with her. 


Then the gentlemen who remained 
hardly knew what to do with each 


other. Old Mr. Bolton was not 
jovial on the occasion, and the four 
brothers hardly knew how to find 
subjects for conversation on such 
an occasion, The bridegroom felt 
the hour to be very long, although 
he consented to play billiards with 
the boys; and John Jones, although 
he did at last escape and find his 
way up among the girls, thought 
that his friend had married himself 
into a very sombre family. But all 
this was pleasant pastime indeed 
compared with that which poor 
Hester endured in her mother’s 
bedroom, ‘So it has been done,” 
said Mrs. Bolton, sitting in a com- 
fortless little chair, which she was 
accustomed to use when secluded, 
with her Bible, from all the house- 
hold. She spoke in a voice that 
might have been fit had a son of 
hers been just executed on the 
galiows, 
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“Oh, mamma, do not speak of it 
like that !” 

“ My darling, my own one, would 
you have me pretend what I do 
not feel’? “Why, yes. Even 
that would be better than treat- 
ment such as this.” That would 
have been Hester’s reply could she 
have spoken her mind; but she 
could not speak it, and therefore 
she stood silent. “I will not pre- 
tend. You and your father have 
done this thing against my wishes 
and against my advice.” 

“Tt is I that have done it, 
mamma,” 

“You would not have persevered 
had he been firm,—as firm as I have 
been. But he has vacillated, turn- 
ing hither and thither, serving God 
and Mammon. And he has allowed 
himself to be ruled by his own son, 
I will never, never speak to Robert 
Bolton again.” 

“Oh, mamma, do not say that.” 

“T do say it; I swear it. You 
shall not touch pitch and not be de- 
filed. If there Be pitch on earth he 
is pitch. If your eye offend you, 
pluck it out. He is my stepson, I 
know; but I will pluck him out 
like an eye that has offended. It 
is he that has robbed me of my 
child.” 

“Am I not still your child?” 
said Hester, going down on her 
knees with ei bedile in ber mother’s 
lap and her eyes turned up to her 
mother’s face. 

“No; you are not mine any 
longer. You are his; you are that 
man’s wife. When he bids you do 
that which is evil in the sight of 
the Lord, you must do it. And he 
will bid you. You are not my child 
now. As days run on and sins 
grow black I cannot warn 
now against the wrath to come. Dut 
though you are not my child, though 
you are this man’s wife, I will pray 
for you.” 

“ And for him ?” 
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“T do not know. I cannot say. 
Who am I that I should venture to 
pray specially for a stranger? That 
His way may be shown to all sin- 
ners ;—thus will I pray for him. 
And it will be shown. Though 
whether he will walk in it,—who 
can say that?’ So much was true 
of John Caldigate, no doubt, and is 
true of all; but there was a tone in 
her voice which implied that in re- 
gard to this special sinner there 
could be very little hope indeed. 

“Why should you think that he 
is bad, mamma ?” 

“We are all bad. There is no 
doubt about his being bad. There 
is not one among us fit to sweep the 
lowest step of God’s throne. But 
they who are His people shall be 
made bright enough to sit round 
His feet. May the time come 
when you, my darling, shall be re- 
stored tothe fold.” The poor young 
wife by this time had acknowledged 
tu herself the mistake she had made 
in thus coming to her mother after 
her marriage. She now was of 
course in that ecstatic phase of ex- 
istence which makes one’s own self 
altogether subordinate to the self of 
another person. That her husband 
should be happy constituted her hope 
of happiness; that he should be com- 
fortable, her comfort. If he were 
thought worthy, that would be her 
worthiness ; or if he were good, that 
would be her goodness. And even 


' as to those higher, more distant as- 


pirations, amidst which her mother 
was always dwelling, she would take 
no joy for herself which did not 
include him. The denunciations 
against him which were so plainly 
included even in her mother’s bless- 
ings and prayers for herself, did not 
frighten her on behalf of the man 
to whom she had devoted herself. 
She could see the fanaticism and 
fury of her mother’s creed. But she 
could not escape from the curse of 
the moment. When that last im- 


precation was made by the woman, 
with her hands folded and her eyes 
turved up to heaven, Hester could 
only bury her face on her mother’s 
knees and weep. “ When that time 
comes, and I know it will come, you 
shall return to me, and once more 
be my child,” said the mother. 

“You do not mean that I shall 
leave my husband ?” 

“Who can tell? Hf you do, and 
I am living, you shall be my child. 
Ti]l then we must be apart. How 
can it be otherwise? Can I give 
my cheek to a man to be kissed, 
and call him my son, when T think 
that he has robbed me of my only 
treasure ?” 

This was so terrible that the 
daughter could only hang around 
her mother’s neck, sobbing and kiss- 
ing her at the same time, and then 
go without another word. She was 
sure of this,—that if she must lose 
one or the other, her mother or her 
husband, then she.would lose her 
mother. When she returned to The 
Nurseries, her husband, according 
to agreement, came out to her at 
once. She had bidden adieu to all 
the others; but at the last moment 
her father put his band into the 
carriage, so that she could take it and! 
kiss it. “Mamma is so sad,” she: 
said to him; “go home to her and 
comfort her.” Of course the old man: 
did go home, but he was aware that 
there would for some time be little 
comfort:there either for him or for: 
his wife. He and his sons had 
been too powerful for her in arrang- 
ing the marriage; but now, now 
that it was done, nothing could 
stop her reproaches. He had been 
made to think it wrong on one side 
to shut his girl up, and now from 
the other side he was being made 
to think that he had done very 
wrong in allowing her to escape. 

It had been arranged that they 
should be driven out of Cambridge 
to the railway station at Audley End 
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on their way to London ; so that they 
might avoid the crowd of people 
who would know theur at the Cam- 
bridge station. As soon as they had 
got away from the door of Robert 
Bolton’s house, the husband at- 
tempted to comfort his young wife. 
“At any rate it is over,” he said, 
allading of course to the tedium of 
their wedding festivities. 

“So much is over,” she replied. 

“You do not regret anything?” 

She shook her head slowly as 
she leaned lovingly against ‘his 
shoulder, “You are not sorry, 
Hester, that you have become my 
wife ?” 

“T had to be your wife,—because 
I love you.” : 

“Ts that a sorrow ?” 

“T had been all my mother’s ;— 
and now I am all yours. She has 
thrown me off because I have dis- 
obeyed her. I hope you will never 
throw me off.” 

“Ts it likely ?” 


*T think not. I know that I 


CHAPTER XXII.—AS 


Before the wedding old Mr. Cal- 
digate arranged with his son that 
the would give up to the young 
married people the house at Folk- 
‘ing, and indeed the entire manage- 
ment of the property. “I have 
‘made up my mind about it,” said 
‘the squire, who at this time was 
living with his son on happy terms. 
‘“T have never been adapted for 
‘the life of a country gentleman,” 
he continued, ‘though I have en- 
deavoured ‘to make the best of it, 
vand have iin a certain way come 
‘to love the old place. But I 
don’t care about wheat nor yet 
about bullocks;— and a country 
house should always have a mis- 
‘tress.” And so it was settled. 
Mr. Caldigate took for himself a 
house in Cambridge, whither he 


shal] never throw you off. They 
have tried to make me believe that 
you are not all that you ought to 
be —in religion. But now your 
religion sball be my religion, and 
your life my life. I shall be of your 
colour —altogether. But, John, a 
limb cannot be wrenched out of a 
socket, as I have been torn away 
from my mother, without pain.” ~ 

“She will forgive it all when we 
come back.” 

“I fear—I fear. I never knew 
her to forgive anything yet.” This 
was very bad; but nevertheless it 
was plain to him as it. had been 
plain to Robert and William Bolton, 
that not because of the violence of 
the woman’s character should the 
life of her daughter have been sac- 
rificed to her. His duty to make 
her new life bright for her was all 
the more plain and all the more 
sound,— and as they made their 
first journey together he explained 
to her how sacred that duty should 
always be to him. 


TO TOUCHING PITCH, 


peveees to remove nothing but 
imself and his books, and _pro- 
mised to have Folking ready for his 
son and his son’s bride on their 
return from their wedding-tour. In 
all this Robert Bolton and the old 
squire acted together, the brother 


thinking that the position would ° 


suit his sister well, But others 
among the Boltons,—Mrs. Daniel, 
the London people, and even Mrs. 
Robert herself,—had thought that 
the “young people” had better be 
further away from the influences 
or annoyances of Puritan Grange. 
Robert, however, had declared that 
it would be absurd to yield to the 
temper, and prejudice, and. fury— 
as he called it—of his father’s wife. 
When this discussion was going on 
she had absolutely quarrelled with 
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the attorney, and the attorney had 
made up bis mind that she should 
be—ignored. And then, too, as 
Robert explained, it must be for 
the husband and not for the wife 
to choose where they would live. 
Folking was, or at any rate would 
be, his own, by right of inheritance, 
and it was not to be thought of that 
a man should be driven away from 
his natural duties and from the en- 
joyment of his natural privileges by 
the mad humours of a fanatic female, 
Tn all this old Mr. Bolton was hardly 
consulted ; but there was no reason 
why he should express an opinion. 
He was giving his daughter absolutely 
no fortune; nor had he even vouch- 
safed to declare what money should 
be coming to her at his death. 
John Caldigate had positively re- 
fused to say a word on the subject; 
—had refused even when instigat- 
ed to do so by Hester’s brother. 
“Tt shall be just as he pleases,” 
Caldigate had said. “TI told your 
father that I was not looking after 
his daughter with any view to 
money, and I will be as good as my 
word.” Robert had told her father 
that something should be arranged ; 
—but the old man had put it off 
from day to day, and nothing had 
been arranged, And so it came to 
pass that he was, excluded almost 
from having an opinion as to his 
daughter’s future life. 

It was understood that the mar- 
riage trip should be continued for 
some months. Caldigate was fet- 
tered by no business that required 
an early return. He had worked 
hard for five years, and felt that he 
had earned a holiday. And Hester 
naturally was well disposed to be 
absent for as long a time as would 
suit her husband. Time, and time 
alone, might perbaps soften her 
mother’s heart. They went to Italy, 
and stayed during the winter montks 
in Rome; and then, when the fine 
weather came, they returned across 
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the Alps, and lingered about among 
the playgrounds of Europe, visiting 
Switzerland, the Tyrol, and the 
Pyrenees, and returning home to 
Cambridgeshire at the close of the 
following September. 

And then there was a reason for 
the return. It would be well that 
the coming heir to the Folking 
estate should be born at Folking. 
Whether an heir, or only an insig- 
nificant girl, it would be well that 
the child should be born amidst the- 
comforts of home; and so they came 
back. When they reached the sta- 
tion at Cambridge the squire was 
there to receive them, as were also 
Robert Bolton and his wife. “i 
am already in my new house,” said 
the old man,—* but I mean to go 
out with you for to-day and to- 
morrow, and just stay till you are 
comfortably fixed.” 

“T never see her myself,” said 
Robert, in answer to a whispered 
inquiry from his sister. “Or it 
would be more correct to say she 
will never see me. But I hear from 
the others that she speaks of you 
constantly.” 

“ She has written to me, of course ; 
but she never mentions John. In 
writing back I have always sent his 
love, and have endeavoured to show 
that I would not recognise any 

uarrel.” 

“ If I were you,” said Robert, “I 
would not take him with me when 
I went.” Then the three Caldigates 
were taken off to Folking. 

A week d by and then ar- 
rived the day on which it had been 
arranged that Hester was to go to 
Chesterton and see her mother, 
There had been numerous Jetters, 
and at last the matter was settled 
between Caldigate and old Mr. Bol- 
ton at the bank. “I taink you 
had better let her come alone,” the 
old man had said when Caldigate 
asked whether he might be allowed 
to accompany his wife. ‘“ Mrs. Bol- 
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ton has not been well since her 
daughter’s marriage, and has felt 
the desolation of her position very 
much. She is weak and nervous, 
and I think you had better let 
Hester come alone.” Had Caldi- 
gate known his mother-in-law 
better he would not have suggested 
a visit from himself. No one who 
did know her would have looked 
forward to see her old hatred 
eradicated by an absence of nine 
months. Hester therefore went in- 
to Cambridge alone, and was taken 
up to the house by her father. As 
she entered the iron gates she felt 
almost as though she were going 
into the presence of one who was 
an enemy to herself. And yet 
when she saw her mother, she 
rushed at once into the poor woman’s 
arms, “Oh, mamma, dear mamma, 
dearest mamma! My own, own, 
own mamma !” 
' Mrs. Bolton was sitting by the 
open window of a small breakfast 
parlour which looked into the gar- 
den, and had before her on her lit- 
tle table her knitting and a volume 
of sermons. “So you have come 
back, Hester,” she said, after a short 
pause. She had risen at first to 
receive her daughter, and had re- 
turned her child’s caresses, but had 
then reseated herself quickly, as 
though anxious not to evince any 
strong feeling on the occasion. 
“Yes, mamma, I have come 
back. We have been so happy!” 
“T am glad you have been aa 
Such joys are short-lived; but 
still Fe 
“He has been so good to me, 
mamma !” 
Good! What was the meaning 
of the word good? She doubted 
the goodness of such goodness as 
his. Do not they who are tempted 
by the pleasures of the world always 
praise the good-nature and kind- 
ness of them by whom they are 
tempted? There are meanings to 








the word good which are so opposed 
one to another! “A husband is, I 
supposé, generally kind to his wife, at 
any rate for a little time,” she said. 

“Oh, mamma, I do so wish you 
knew him!” The woman turned 
her face round, away from her 
daughter, and assumed that look 
of hard, determined, impregnable 
obstinacy with which Hester had 
been well acquainted all her life, 
But the young wife had come there 
with a purpose, not strong, per- 
haps, in actual hope, but resolute 
even against hope to do her best. 
There must be an enduring misery 
to her unless she could bring her 


mother into some friendly relation ° 


with her husband, and she had cal- 
culated that the softness produced 
by her return would give a better 
chance for this than she might 
find at any more protracted time. 
But Mrs. Bolton had also made her 
calculations and had come to her 
determination. She turned her 
head away therefore, and sat quite 
silent, with the old stubborn look 
of resolved purpose. 

“Mamma, you will let him come 
to you now ?” 

“ No.” 

“Not your own Hester’s hus- 
band ?” 

“ No.” , 

“ Are we to be divided for ever?” 

“Did I not tell you before,— 
when you were going? Shall I lie, 
and say that I love him? I will 
not touch pitch, lest I be defiled.” 

“Mamma, he is my husband. 
You shall not call him pitch. He 
is my very own. Mamma, mamma! 
—recall the word that you have 
said.” 

The woman felt that it had to be 
recalled in some degree, “I said 
nothing of him, Hester. I call that 
pitch which I believe to be wrong, 
and if I swerve but a hair’s-breadth 
willingly towards what I believe to 
be evil, then I shall be touching 
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pitch and then I shall be defiled. 
I did not say that he was pitch. 
Judge not and ye shall not be 
judged.” But if ever judgment was 
pronounced, and a verdict given, 
and penalties awarded, such was 
done now in regard to Jobn Cal- 
digate. 

“But, mamma, why will it be 
doing evil to be gracious to your 
daughter’s husband ?” 

The woman had an answer to this 
appeal very clearly set forth in her 
mind though she was unable to 
produce it clearly in words. When 
the marriage had been first dis- 
cussed she had opposed it with all 
her power, because she had believed 
the man to be wicked. He was 
unregenerate ;—and when she had 


‘put it to her husband and to the 


Nicholases and to the Daniels to 
see whether such was not the case, 
they had not contradicted her. It 
was acknowledged that he was such 
a one as Robert,—a worldly manall 
round. And then he was worse 
than Robert, having been a spend- 
thrift, a gambler, and, if the rumours 
which had reached them were true, 
given to the company of loose 
women. She had striven with all 
her might that such a one should 
not be allowed to take her daughter 
from her, and had striven in vain. 
He had succeeded; but his char- 
acter was not changed by his success. 
Did she not know him to be chaff 
that must be separated by the wind 
from the corn and then consumed 
in the fire? His character was not 
altered because that special human 
being whom she loved the best in all 
the world had fallen into his power. 
He was not the less chaff,—the less 
likely to be burned. That her daugh- 


» ter should become chaft also,—ah, 


there was the agony of it! If instead 
of taking the husband and wife to- 
gether, she could even now separate 
them,—would it not be her duty to 
do so? Of all duties would it not 


be the first? Let the misery here 
be what it might, what was that to 
eternal misery or to eternal bliss? 
When therefore she was asked whe- 
ther she would be doing evil were 
she to be gracious to her own son- 
in-law, she was quite, quite sure 
that any such civility would be a 
sin. The man was pitch,—though 
she had been coerced by the exi- 
gencies of a worldly courtesy to deny 
that she had intended to say so. He 
was pitch to her, and she declared 
to herself that were she to touch 
him she would be defiled. But 
she knew not in what language to 
explain all this. “ What you call 
graciousness, Hester, is an obliga- 
tion of which religion knows no- 
thing,” she said, after a pause. 

“T don’t know why it shouldn’t. 
Are we to be divided, mamma, be- 
cause of religion ?” 

“Tf you were alone 

“But I am not alone. Oh, 
mamma, mamma, do you not know 
that I am going to become a mother?” 

“ My child !” 

“ And you will not be with me, 
because you think that you and 
John differ as to religious forms.” 

“Forms!” she said; “forms! 
Is ‘the spirit there? By their 
fruits ye shall know them, I ask 
you yourself whether his life as 
you have seen it is such as I should 
think conformable with the Word 
of God ?” 

“ Whose life is so?” 

“ But an effort may be made. Do 
not let ts palter with each other, 
Hester ! Phere are the sheep,— 
and there are the goats! Of which 
is he? According to the teaching 
of your early years, in which floc 
would he be found if account were 
taken now !” 

There was something so terrible 
in this that the young wife who was 
thus called upon to denounce her 
husband separated herself by some 
steps from her mother, retreating 
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back to a chair in which she seat- 
ed herself. “Do you remember, 
mamma, the words you said just 
now? Judge not and ye shall not 
be judged.” 

“ Nor do I judge.” 

“ And how does it go on? For- 
give and ye shall be forgiven.” 

“Neither do I ‘judge, nor can I 
forgive.” This she said, putting all 
her emphasis on the pronoun, and 
thereby declaring ber own humility. 
“But the great truths of my re- 
ligion are dear to me. I will not 
trust myself in the way of sinners, 
because by some worldly alliance to 
which I myself was no consenting 
party, I have been brought into 
worldly contact with them. I at 
any rate will be firm. I say to you 
now no more than I said, ah, so 
many times, when it was still pos- 
sible that my words should not be 
vain. They were vain. But not on 
that account am I to be changed. I 
will not be wound like a skein of 
silk round your little finger.” That 
was it, Was she to give way in 
everything because they had been 
successful among them in carrying 
out this marriage in opposition 
to her judgment? Was she to 
assent that this man be treated 
as a sheep because he had pre- 
vailed against her, while she was so 


well aware that he would still have. 


been a goat to them all had he not 
prevailed? She at any rate was 
sincere, She was consistent. She 
would be true to her principles even 
at the expense of all her natural 
perry Of what use to her 
would her religious convictions 
if she were to give them up just be- 
eause her heart-strings were torn 
and agonised? The man was a goat 
though he were ten times told her 
child’s husband. So she looked 
again away into the garden, and re- 
solved that she would not yield in 
a single point. 

“ Good-bye, mamma,” said Hester, 





rising from her chair, and coming 
up to her mother. 

“Good-bye, Hester. God bless 
you, my child!” 

“You will not come to me to 
Folking ?” 

“No; I will not go to Folking.” 

“IT may come to you here?” 

“Oh, yes ;—as often as you will, 
and for as long as you will.” 

“T cannot stay away from home 
without him, you know,” said the 
young wife. 

“ As often as you will, and for as 
long as you will,” the mother said 
again, repeating the words with em- 
phasis. “Would I could have you 
here as I used to do, so as to look 
after every want and administer to 
every wish. My fingers shall work , 
for your baby, and my prayers shall 
be said for him and for you, morn- 
ing and night. I am not changed, 
Hester. I am still and ever shall 
be, while I am spared, your own 
loving mother.” So they parted, and 
Hester was. driven back to Folking. 

In forming our opinion as to 
others we are daily brought into 
difficulty by doubting how much 
we should allow to their convic- 
tions, and how far we are justified 
in condemning those who do not ac- 
cede to our own. Mrs. Bolton be- 
lieved every word that she said. 
There was no touch of hypocrisy 
about her. Could she without sting 
of conscience have gone off to Folk- 
ing ‘and ate of her son-in-law’s 
bread and drank of his cup, and sat 
in his presence, no mother living 
would have enjoyed more thorough- 
ly the delight of waiting upon and 
caressing and bending over her 
child. She denied herself all this 
with an agony of spirit, groaning 
not only over their earthly separ- 
ation, thinking not only of her 
daughter’s present dangers, but tor- 
mented also by reflections as to 
dangers and possible separations in 
another world. But she knew she 
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was right. She knew at least that 
were she to act otherwise there 
would be upon her conscience the 
weight of sin. She did not know 
that the convictions on which she 
rested with such confidence” had 
come in truth from her injured 
ptide,--had settled themselves in 
her mind because she had been 
beaten in her endeavours to prevent 
her daughter’s marriage. She was 
not aware that she regarded John 
Caldigate as a goat,—as one who be- 
yond all doubt was a goat,—simply 
because John Caldigate had had 
his way, while she had been debar- 
red from hers. Such, no doubt, was 
the case. And vet who can deny 
her praise for fidelity to her own 
convictions? When we read of 
those who have massacred and 
tortured their opponents in religion, 
have boiled alive the unfortunates 
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who have differed from themselves 
as to the meaning of an unintelli- 
gible word or two, have vigorously 
torn the entrails out of those who 
hate been pious with a piety differ- 
ent from their own, how shall we 
dare to say that they should be 

unished for their fidelity? Mrs. 

olton spent much of that afternoon 
with her knees on the hard boards, 
—thinking that a hassock would 
have taken something from the 
sanctity of the action,—wrestling for 
her child in prayer. And she told 
herself that her prayer had been 
heard, She got up more than ever 
assured that she must not touch 
pitch lest she should be defiled. 
Let us pray for what we will with 
earnestness,—though it be for the 
destruction of half a world,—we 
are sure to think that our prayers 
have been heard. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—THE NEW HEIR. 


Things went on smoothly at Folk- 
ing, or with apparent smoothness, 
for three months, during which 
John Caldigate surprised both his 
friends and his enemies by the ex- 
emplary manner in which he ful- 
filled his duties as a parish squire. 
He was put on the commission, and 
was in the way to become the most 
active Justice of the Peace in those 

arts. He made himself intimate 
with all the tenants, and was al- 
most worshipped by Mr. Ralph Holt, 
his nearest neighbour, to whose 
judgment he submitted himself in 
all agricultural matters. He shot 
a little, but moderately, having no 
inclination to foster what is called 
ahead of game. And he went to 


church very regularly, having re- 
newed his intimacy with Mr. Brom- 
ley, the parson, a gentleman who 
had unfortunately found it necessary 
to quarrel with the old squire, be- 
cause the old squire had been so 
manifestly a pagan. 


There had been unhappiness in 
the parish on this head, and espe- 
cially unhappiness to Mr. Bromle¥y 
who was a good man. That Mr. 
Caldigate should be what he called 
a pagan had been represented by 
Mr. Bromley to his friends as a great 
misfortune, and especially a misfor- 
tune to the squire himself. But 
he would have ignored that in re- 
gard to social life,—so Mr. Bromley 
said when discussing the matter,— 
if the pagan would “have desisted 
from arguing the subject. Bat 
when Mr. Caldigate insisted on the 
parson owning the unreasonableness 
of his own belief, and called upon 
him to confess himself to be either 
a fool or a hypocrite, then the par- 
son found himself constrained to 
drop all further intercourse. “ It 
is the way with all priests,” said 
the old squire trinmphantly to the 
first man he could get to hear him. 
“The moment you disagree with 
them they become your enemies at 
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once, and would straightway kill 
you if they had the power.” He 
probably did not know how very 
disagreeable he had made himself 
to the poor clergyman. 2 
But now matters were on a much 
better footing, and all the parish re- 
joiced. The new squire was seen 
in his pew every Sunday morn- 
ing, and often entertained the par- 
son at the house, The rumour of 
this change was indeed so great 
that more than the truth reached 
the ears of some of the Boltons, and 
advantage was taken of it by those 
who desired to prove to Mrs, Bolton 
that the man was not a goat. What 
more would she have? He went 
regularly to morning and evening 
service,—here it was that rumour 
exaggerated our hero’s virtues,—did 
all his duty as a country gentleman, 
and was kind to his wife. The 


Daniels, who were but lukewarm 
people, thought that Mrs. Bolton 
was bound to give way. Mrs. Robert 
declared among her friends that the 


poor woman was becoming mad 
from religion, and the old banker 
himself was driven very hard for a 
reply when Robert asked him whe- 
ther such a son-in-law as John Cal- 
digate ought to be kept at arm’s- 
length. The old man did in truth 
hate the name of John Caldigate, 
and regretted bitterly the indiscre- 
tion of that day when the spend- 
thrift had been admitted within his 
gates. Though he had agreed to 
the marriage, partly from a sense of 
duty to his child, partly under the 
influences of his son, he had, since 
that, been subject to his wife for 
nine or ten months. She had not 
been able to prevail against him in 
action ; but no earthly power could 
stop her tongue. Now when these 
new praises were dinned into his 
ears—when he did convince himself 
that, as far as worldly matters went, 
his son-in-law was likely to become 
a prosperous and respected gentle- 
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man, he would fain have Jet the 
question of hostility drop. There 
need not have been much intercourse 
between Puritan Grange and Folk- 
ing; but then also there need be 
no quarrel. He was desirous that 
Caldigate should be allowed to come 
to the house, and that even visits 
of ceremony should be made to Folk- 
ing. But Mrs, Bolton would have 
nothing to do with such half friend- 
ship. Ip the time that was coming 
she must be everything or nothing 
to her daughter. And she could 
not be brought to think that one 
who had been so manifestly a goat 
should cease to be a goat so sudden- 
ly. In other words, she could not 
soften her heart towards the man 
who had conquered her. Therefore 
when the time came for the baby to 
be born there had been no recon- 
ciliation between Puritan Grange 
and Folking. 

Mrs. Babington had been some- 
what less stern. Immediately on 
the return of the married couple to 
their own home she had still been 
full of wrath, and had predicted 
every kind of evil; but when she 
heard that all tongues were saying — 
all good things of this nephew of 
hers, and when she was reminded 
by her husband that blood is thick- 
er than water, and when she reflect- 
ed that it is-the duty of Christians 
to forgive injuries, she wrote to the 
sinner as follows :— 


November 187— 
“ BABINGTON HALL, 
“My pear Joun,—We are all 
here desirous that bygones should 
be bygones, and are willing to for- 
give—though we may not perhaps be 
able to forget. I am quite of opinion 
that resentments should not be last- 
ing, let them have been ever so well 

justified by circumstances at first. 
“Your uncle bids me say that he 
hopes you will come over and shoot 
the Puddinghall coverts with Hum- 
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phry and John. They propose 
Thursday next, but would alter the 
day if that does not suit. 

“We have heard of your wife’s 
condition, of course, and trust that 
everything may go well with her. 
I shall hope to make her acquaint- 
ance some day when she is able to 
receive visitors, 

“T am particularly induced at the 
present moment to hold out to- you 
once more the right hand of fellow- 
ship and family affection by the fact 
that dear Julia is about to settle 
herself most advantageously in life. 
She is engaged to marry the Rev. 
Augustus Smirkie, the rector of 
Plum-cum-Pippins near Woodbridge 
in this county, We all like Mr. 
Smirkie very much indeed, and 
think that Julia has been most for- 
tunate in her choice.” . (These words 
were underscored doubly by way of 
showing how very much superior 
was Mr. Augustus Smirkie to Mr. 
John Caldigate). “I may perhaps 


as well mention, to avoid anything | 


disagreeable at present, that Julia 
is at this time staying with Mr. 
Smirkie’s mother at Ipswich.— 
Your affectionate aunt, 

“ MaryANNE Basineton.” 


Caldigate was at first inclined 
to send, in answer to this letter, a 
reply which would not have been 
agreeable to his aunt, but was talked 
into a better state of mind by his 
wife, “Telling me that she will for- 
give me! The question is whether 
I will forgive her!” “Let that 
be the question,” said his wife, 
“and do forgive her. She wants 
to come round, and, of course, she 
has to make the best of it for herself. 
Tell her from me that I shall be 
delighted to see her whenever she 


chooses to come.” . 
“Poor Julia!” said Caldigate, 
laughing. 


“Of course you thivk so, John. 
That’s natural enough, Perhaps I 





think so too. But what has that 
to do with it?” 

“It’s rather unfortunate that I 
know so much about Mr. Smirkie. 
Ile is fifty years old, and has five 
children by his former wife.” 

“T don’t see why he shouldu’t 
be a good husband for all that.” 

“ And Plum-cum-Pippins is less 
than £300 a- year. Poor dear 
Julia!” 

“T believe you are jealous, John.” 

“ Well; yes. Look at the way 
she has underscored it. Of course 
I’m jealous.” Nevertheless he wrote 
a courteous answer promising to go 
over and shoot the coverts, and stay 
for one night. 

He did go over and shoot the 
coverts, and stayed for one night; 
but the visit was not very success- 
ful. Aunt Polly would talk of the 
glories of the Plum - cum - Pippins 
rectory in a manner which implied 
that dear Julia’s escape from a fate 
which once threatened her had 
been quite providential. When he 
alluded,—as be did but should not 
have done,—to the young Smir- 
kies, she spoke with almost ecstatic 
enthusiasm of the “dear children,” 
Caldigate knowing the while that 
the eldest child must*be at least 
sixteen. And then, though aunt 
Polly was kind to him, she was 
kind in an almost insulting man- 
ner,—as though he were to be 
received for the sake of auld lang 
syne in spite of the step be had 
taken downwards in the world. 
He did his best to bear all this 
with no more than an inward smile, 
telling himself that it behoved him 
as aman to allow her to have her 
little revenge. But the smile was 
seen, and the more that was seen 
of it, the more often was he re- 
minded that he had lost that place 
in the Babington elysium which 
might have been his, had he not 
been too foolish to know what was 
good for him. And a hint was 
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given that the Boltons a short 
time since had not been aristocratic, 
whereas it was proved to him from 
Burke’s Landed Gentry that the 
Smirkies had been established in 
Suffolk ever since Cromwell’s time. 
No doubt their land had gone, but 
still there had been Smirkies. 

“How did you get on with 
them?’ his father asked, as he 
passed home through Cambridge. 

“Much the same as usual, Of 
course in such a family a son-in-law 
elect is more thought of than a use- 
less married man.” 

“ They snubbed you.” 

“ Aunt Polly snubbed me a little, 
and I don’t think I had quite so 
- good a place for the shooting as in 
the old days. But all that was to be 
expected. I quite agree with aunt 
Polly that family quarrels are fool- 
ish things.” 

“T am not so sure. Some people 
doom themselves to an infinity of 
annoyance because they won’t avoid 
the society of disagreeable people. 
I don’t know that I have ever 
quarrelled with any one. I have 
never intended to do so. But when 
I find that a man or woman is 
not sympathetic I think it better 
to keep out of the way.” That 
was the squire’s account of himéelf. 
Those who knew him in the neigh- 
bourhood were accustomed to say 
that he had quarrelled with every- 
body about him. 

In December the baby was born, 
just twelve months after the mar- 
riage, and there were great demon- 
strations of joy, and ringing of bells 
in the parishes of Utterden and 
Netherden. The baby was a boy, 
and all was as it ought to be. John 
Caldigate himself when he came to 
look at his position and to under- 
stand the mind of those around 
him, was astonished to find how 
strong was the feeling in his own 
favour, and how thoroughly the 
tenants had been outraged by the 
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idea that the property might be 
made over to a more distant mem- 
ber of the family. What was it 
to them who lived in the house at 
Folking? Why should they have 
been solicitous in the matter? They 
had their leases, and there was no 
adequate reason for supposing that 
one Caldigate would be more pleas- 
ant in his dealing with them than 
another. And yet it was evident 
to him now that this birth of a 
real heir at the squire’s house, with 
a fair prospect that the acres would 
descend in a right line, was regarded 
by them all with almost supersti- 
tious satisfaction. The bells were 
rung as though the church-towers 
were going to be pulled down, and 
there was not a farmer or a farmer’s 
wife who did not come to the door 
of Folking to ask how the young 
mother and the baby were doing. 

“ This is as it should be, squoire,” 
said Ralph Holt, who was going 
about in his Sunday clothes, as 
though it was a day much too 
sacred for muck and work. He 
had caught hold of Caldigate in 
the stable-yard, and was now walk- 
ing with him down towards the 
ferry. 

“ Yes;—she’s doing very well, 
they tell me,” said the newly-made 
father. . 

“Tn course she’ll do well. Why 
not? A healthy lass like she, if 
I may make so free? There ain’t 
nothing like having them strong 
and young, with no town-bred airs 
about ‘em. I never doubted as 
she wouldn’t do well. I can tell 
from their very walk what sort of 
mothers they’ll be.” Mr. Holt bad 
long been known as the most judici- 
ous breeder of stock in that neigh- 
bourhood, “ But it ain’t only that, 
squoire.” 

“The young un will do well too, 
I hope.” 

“In course he will. Why not? 
The foals take after thcir dams for 
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a time, pretty much always. But 
what I mean is;—we be all glad 
you’ve come back from them out-o’- 
the-way parts.” 

“T had to go there, Holt.” 

“Well;—we don’t know much 
about that, sir, and I don’t mean 
nothing about that.” 

“To tell the truth, my friend, I 
should not have done very well here 
unless I had been able to top-dress 
the English acres with a little 
Australian gold.” 

“Like enongh, squoire; like 
enough. But I wasn’t making bold 
to say nothing about that. For a 
young gentleman to go out a while 
and then to come back was all very 
well. Most of ’em does it. But 
when there was a talk as you weren’t 
to come back, and that Master 
George was to take the place ;—why, 
then, it did seem as things was very 
wrong.” 

‘Master George might have been 
quite as good as I.” 

“Tt wasn’t the proper thing, 
squoire. It wasn’t straight. If 
you hadn’t never ’a been, sir, or if 
the Lord Almighty had taken you 
as He did the others, God bless ’em, 
nobody wouldn’t have had a right 
to say nothing. But as you was 
to the fore it wouldn’t have been 
‘straight, and no one wouldn’t have 
thought. it straight.” Instigated by 
this, John Caldigate looked a good 
deal into the matter that day, and 
began to feel that, having been born 
Squire of Folking, he had, perhaps, 
no right to deal with himself other- 
wise. Then various thoughts passed 
through his mind as to other deal- 
ings which had taken place. How 
great had been the chance against 
his being Squire of Folking when 
he started with Dick Shand to look 
for Australian gold! And how 
little had been the chance of his 
calling Hester Bolton his wife when 
he was pledging his word to Mrs, 
Smith on board the Goldfinder! 





But now it had all come round to 
him just as he would have had it? 
There was his wife up-stairs in the 
big square bed-room with her baby, 
—the wife as to whom he had made 
that romantic resolution when he 
had hardly spoken to her; and 
there had been the bells ringing 
and the tenants congtatulating him, 
and everything had been pleasant. 
His father who had so scorned him, 
—who in. the days of Davis and 
Newmarket had been so well jus- 
tified in scorning him,—was now 
his closest friend. Thinking of all 
this, he told himself that he had 
certainly received better things than 
he had deserved. 

A day or two after the birth of 
the baby Mrs. Robert came out to 
see the new prodigy, and on the 
following day Mrs, Daniel. Mrs. 
Robert was, of course, very friendly, 
and disposed to be in all respects a 
good sister-in-law. Hester’s great 

rigf was in regard to her mother, 
She was steadfast enough in her 
resolution to stand in all respects 
by her husband, if there must be 
a separation,—but the idea of 
the separation robbed her of much 
of her happiness, Mrs. Robert was 
aware that a great effort was being 
made with Mrs, Bolton. The young 
squire’s respectability was so great, 
and his conduct so good, that not 
only the Boltons themselves, but 
neighbours around who knew aught 
of the Bolton affairs, were loud in 
denouncing the woman for turning 
up her nose at such a son-in-law. 
The great object was to induce her 
to say that she would allow Caldi- 
gate to enter the house at Chester- 
ton. “You know I never see her 
now,” said Mrs. Robert; “1’m too 
much of a sinner to think of enter- 
ing the gates.” 

“Do not laugh at her, Margaret,” 
said Hester. 

“‘T do not mean to laugh ai her. 
It is simply the truth. Robert and 
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l have made up our minds that it 
is better for us all that I should 
not put myself in her way.” 

“ Think how different it must be 
for me!” , 

“ Of course itis. It is dreadful 
to think that she should be so 
prejudiced. But what can I do, 
dear? If they will go on persever- 
ing, she will, of course, have to give 
way.” The “they” spoken of were 
the Daniels, and old Mr. Bolton 
himself, and latterly the Nicholases, 
all of whom were of opinion that 
the separation of the mother from her 
daughter was very dreadful, especi- 
ally when it came to be understood 
that the Squire of Folking went 
regularly to his parish church. 

On the next day Mrs. Daniel 
came out; aud though she was 
much less liked by Hester than her 
younger sister-in-law, she brought 
more comfortable tidings. She had 
been at the Grange a day or two 
before, and Mrs. Bolton had almost 
consented to say that she would see 
John Caldigate. “You shouldn’t 
be in a hurry, you know, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Daniel. 

“But what has John done that 
there should be avy question about 
all this?” 


CHAPTER XXIV.—NEWS 


It was said at the beginning of 
the last chapter that things had 
gone on smoothly, or with apparent 
smoothness, a@ Folking since the 
return of the Caldigates from their 
wedding-tour; but there had in 
truth been a small cloud in the 
Folking heavens over and beyond 
that Babington haze which was now 
vanishing, and the storm at Chester- 
ton as to which hopes were enter- 
tained that it would clear itself 
away. It will perhaps be remem- 
bered that Caldigate’s offer fcr the 
sale of his interest in the Polyeuka 
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“TI suppose he was a little—just 
a little—what they call fast once.” 

“He got into debt when he was 
a boy,” said the wife, “and then 
paid off everything and a great deal 
more by his own industry. Itseems 
to me that everybody ought to be 
proud of him.” 

“T don’t think your mother is 
just proud of him, my dear.” 

* Poor mamma!” 

“T hope he’ll go when he’s told 
to do so.” 

“John! Of course he'll go if 
I ask him. There’s nothing he 
wouldn’t do to make me happy. 
But feally when I talk to him 
about it at all, I am ashamed of 
myself. Poor mamma!” The re- 
sult of this visit was, however, very 
comforting. Mrs. Daniel had seen 
Mrs. Bolton, and had herself been 
witness to the fact that Mrs. Bolton 
had mitigated the sternness of her 
denial when asked to receive her 
son-in-law. at Puritan Grange. It 
was, said Mrs, Daniel, the settled 
opinion of the Bolton family, that, 
in the course of another month or 
so, the woman would be induced 
to give way under the pressure 
put upon her by the family gen- 
erally. 


FROM THE GOLD-MINES, 


mine had been suddenly accepted 
by certain enterprising persons in 
Australia, and that the money itself 
had been absolutely forthcoming. 
This had been in every way fortu- 
nate, as he had been saved from the 
trouble of another journey to the 
colony ; and his money matters had 
been put on such a footing as to 
make him altogether comfortable. 
But just when he heard that the 
money had been Jodged to his 
account,—and when the money 
actually had been so paid,—he re- 
ceived a telegram from Mr, Crinkett, 
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begging that the matter might be 
for a time postponed. This, of 
course, was, out of the question. 
His terms had been accepted,— 
which might have gone for very 
little had not the money been forth- 
coming. But the cash was posi- 
tively in his hands. Who ever 
heard of a man “ postponing” an 
arrangement in such circumstances ? 
Let them do what pers might with 
Polyeuka, he was safe! He tele- 
graphed back to say that there 
could be no postponement. As far 
as he was concerned the whole 
thing was settled. Then ther> 
came a multiplicity of telegrams, 
very costly to the Crinkett interest ; 
—costly also and troublesome to 
himself ; for he, though the matter 
was so ‘pleasantly settled as far as 
he was concerned, could not alto- 
gether ignore the plaints that were 
made to him, Then there came 
very long letters, long and loud; 
letters not only from Crinkett, but 
from others, telling him that the 
Polyeuka gold had come to an end, 
the lode disappearing altogether, as 
lodes sometimes do disappear. The 
fact was that the Crinkett Company 
asked to have back half its money, 
offering him the Polyeuka mine in 
its entirety if he chose to accept it. 

John Caldigate, though in Eng- 
land he could be and was a liberal 
gentleman, had been long enough 
in Australia to know that if he 
meant to hold his own among such 
men as Mr. Crinkett, he must make 
the best of such turns of fortune as 
chance might give him. Under no 
circumstanees would Crinkett have 
been generous to him, Had Poly- 
euka suddenly become more prolific 
in the precious metal than any mine 
ix the colony the Crinkett Com- 
pany would Sats laughed at any 
claim made by him for further pay- 
ment. When a bargain has been 
fairly made, the parties must make 
the best of it. He was therefore 
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very decided in his refusal to make 
restitution, though he was at the 
same time profuse in his expressions 
of sorrow. 

Then there came a threat,—not 
from Crinkett, but from Mrs. Eu- 
phemia Smith. And the letter was 
not signed Euphemia Smith,—but 
Euphemia Caldigate. And the let- 
ter was as follows :— 


“Tn spite of all your treachery to 
me I do not wish to ruin you, or to’ 
destroy your young wife, by ont 
ing myself in England to have been 
married to you at Ahalala. But I 
will do so unless you assent to the 
terms which Crinkett has proposed. 
Ife and I are in partnership in the 
matter with two or three others, 
and age willing to let all that has 
gone before be forgotten if we have 
means given us to make another 
start. You cannot feel that the 
money you have received is fairly 
yours, and I can hardly think you 
would wish to become rich by 
taking from me all that I have 
earned after so many hardships. If 
you will do as I propose, you had 
better send out an agent. On pay- 
ing us the money he shall not only 
have the marriage- certificate, but 
shall stand by onl see me married 
to Crinkett, who now is a widower. 
After that, of course, I can make 
no claim to you. If you will not 
do this, both I and Crinkett, and 
the other man who was present at 
our marriage, and Anne Young, 
who has been with me ever since, 
will go at once to England, and, the 
law must take its course, 

“T have no scruple in demanding 
this as you owe me so much more. 

* Allan, the Wesleyan who mar- 
ried us, has gone out of the colony, 
no one knows where,—but I send 
you the copy of the certificate ; and 
all the four of us who were thore 
are still together. And there were 
others who were at Abalala at the 
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time, and who remember the mar- 
riage well. Dick Shand was not 
in the chapel, but Dick knew all 
about it. There is quite plenty of 
evidence, 

“Send back by the wire word 
what you will do, and let your agent 
come over as soon as possible. 

“ Eupnemra Catpicats.” 


However true or however false 
the allegations made in the above 
letter may have been, for a time it 
stunned him greatly. This letter 
reached him about a month before 
the birth of his son, and for a day 
or two it seriously disturbed him. 
He did not show it to his wife, 
but wandered about the place alone, 
thinking whether he would take 
any notice of it, and what’ notice. 
At last he resolved that he* would 
take the letter to his brother-in-law 
Robert, and ask the attorney’s ad- 
vice. “ How much of it is true?” 
demanded Robert, when he read 
the letter twice from beginning to 
end. 

“A good deal,” said Caldigate,— 
“as much as may be, with the ex- 
ception that I was never married to 
the woman.” 

“I mae not that.” Robert 
Bolton as he spoke was oy grave, 


but did not at first seem disposed 


to be angry. “Had you not better. 


tell me everything, do you think ?” 
“It is for that purpose that I have 
come and brought you the letter. 
You understand about the money.” 
“T suppose so.” 
“There can be no reason why I 
should return a penny of it ?” 
“Certainly not, now, You cer- 
tainly must not return it under a 
threat,—even though the woman 
should be starving. There can be no 
circumstances—” and as he spoke 
he dashed his hand down upon 
the table,—“no circumstances. in 
which a man should allow money 
to be extorted from him by a 


threat. For Hester’s sake you must 
not do that.” 

“No, no; I must not do that, 
of course,” 

* And now tell me what is true?” 
There was something of authority 
in the tone of his voice, something 
perhaps of censure, something too 
of doubt, which went much against 
the grain with Caldigate. He had 
determined to tell his story, feeling 
that counsel was necessary to him, 
but he wished so to tell it as to 
subject himself to no criticism and 
to admit no fault. He wanted as- 
sistance, but he wanted it on 
friendly and sympathetic terms, 
He had a great dislike to being— 
“blown up,” as he would probably 
have expressed it himself, and he 
already thought that he saw in his 
companion’s eye a tendency that 
way. Turning all this in his mind, 
he paused a moment before he 
began to tell his tale. “ You say 
that a good deal in this woman’s 
letter is true. Had you not better 
tell me what is true ?” 

“T was very intimate with her.” 

“ Did she ever live with you?” 

“Yes, she did.” 

“ As your wife?” 

“Well; yes. It is of course 
best that you should know all.” 
Then he gave a tolerably true ac- 
count of all that. had happened be- 
tween himself and Mrs. Smith up 
to the time at which, as the reader 
knows, he found her performing at 
the Sydney theatre. 

“You had made her a distinct 
promise of marriage on board the 
ship ?” 

“T think I had.” 

“ You think ?” 

“Yes; I think I did. Can you 
not understand that a man may be 
in great doubt as to the exact words 
that he may have spoken at such a 
time ?” 

“ Hardly.” 

“Then I don’t think you realise 
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the man’s position. I wish to let 
you know the truth as exactly as I 
can, You had better take it for 
granted that I did make such a pro- 
mise, though probably no such pro- 
mise was absolutely uttered. But 
I did tell her afterwards that I 
would marry her.” 

“ Afterwards ?” 

“Yes, when she followed me up 
to Ahalala,” 

‘Did Richard Shand know her ?” 

“Of course he did,—on board 
the ship;—and he was with me 
when she came to Ahalala.” 

“ And she lived with you ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you promised to marry her?” 

“ Yes.” 

* And that was all ?” 

“ T did not marry her, of course,” 
said Caldigate. 

“ Who heard the promise ?” 

“Tt was declared by her in the 
presence of that Wesleyan minister 
she speaks of. He went to her to 
rebuke her, and she told him of the 
promise. Then he asked me, and I 
did not deny it, At the moment 
when he taxed me with it I was 
almost minded to do as I had pro- 
mised.” 

“You repeated your promise, 
then, to him ?” 

“Nothing of the kind. I did 
not deny it, and I told him at last 
to mind his own business, Life up 
there was a little rough at that time.” 

“ So it seems, indeed. And then, 
after that ?” 

“T had given her money and she 
had.some claims in a gold-mine. 
When she was successful for a time 
she became so keen about her money 
that I fancy she hardly wished to 
get herself married. Then we had 
some words, and so we parted.” 

“ Did she call herself—Mrs. Cal- 
digate ?” 

“T never called her so.” 

“Did she herself assume the 
name ?” 
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“Tt was a wild kind of life up 
there, Robert, and this was appa- 
rent in nothing more than in the 
names people used. I daresay some 
of the people did call her Mrs, Cal- 
digate. But they knew she was 
not my wife.” 

“ And this man Crinkett ?” 

‘He knew all about it.” 

“ He had a wife. Did his wife 
know her ?” 

“ He had quarrelled with his wife 
at that time and had sent her away 
from Nobble. Mrs, Smith was then 
living at Nobble, and Crinkett 
knew more about her than I did. 
She was mad after gold, and it was 
with Crinkett she was working. I 
gave her.a lot of shares in another 
mine to leave me.” 

“ What mine ?” 

“The Old Stick-in-the-Mud they 
called it. I had been in partner- 
ship with Crinkett and wanted to 
get out of the thing, and go in al- 
together for Polyeuka. At that 
time the woman cared little for 
husbands or lovers. She had been 
bitten with the fury of gold-gam- 
bling, and, like so many of them, 
filled her mind with an idea of 
unlimited wealth. And she had’ 
a turn of luck. I suppose she was. 
worth at one time ecight or ten 
thousand pounds.” 

“ But she did not keep it?” 

“T knew but little of her after- 
wards, I kept out of her way; and 
though I had dealings with Crin- 
kett, I dropped them as soon as I 
could.” hen he paused ;— but 
Robert Bolton held his peace with 
anything but a satisfied counte- 
nance. “Now I think you know 
all about it.” 

“Tt isa most distressing story.” 

“ All attempts at robbery and im- 
position are of course distressing.” 

“There is so much in it that is 
—disgraceful.” 

“TI deny it altogether,—if you. 
mean disgraceful to me.” 
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“Tf it all had been known as it 
is known now,—as it is known even 
by your own telling, do you think 
that I should have consented to 
your marriage with my sister?” 

“Why not?” Robert Bolton 
shrugged his shoulders. “ And I 
think, moreover, that had you re- 
fused your consent I should have 
married your sister just the same.” 

“Then you know very little 
about the matter.” ; 

“1 don’t think there can be any 
good in going into that. It is at 
any rate the fact that your sister is 
my wife. As this demand has been 
made upon me, it was natural that 
I should wish to discuss it with 
some one whom I can trust. I tell 
you all the facts, but I am not go- 
ing to listen to any fault-finding as 
to my past life.” 

“ Poor Hester !” 

“ Why is she poor? 
not think herself so.” 

“ Because there is a world of sor- 
row and trouble before hers and 
because all that you have told to 
me must probably be made known 
to her.” 

“ She knows it already ;—that is, 
she knows what you mean, I have 
not told her of the woman’s lie, nor 
of this demand for money. But I 
shall when she is strong enough to 
hear it and to talk of it, You are 
‘very much mistaken if you think 
that there are secrets between me 
and Hester.” 

“JT don’t suppose you will be 

leased to hear the story of such a 
‘life told in all the public papers.” 

“ Certainly not ;—but it will be 
‘an annoyance which I can bear. 
You or any one else would be very 
much mistaken who would suppose 
‘that life out in those places can go 
on in the same regular way that it 
-doeshere. Gold beneath the ground 
is a dangerous thing to touch, and 
‘few who have had to do with it 
-have come out much freer from mis- 
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fortune than myself. As for these 
people, I don’t suppose that I shall 

ear from them again. I shall send 
them both word that not a shilling 
is to be expected from me.” 

There was after this a long dis. 
cussion as to the nature of the mes- 
sages to be sent. There was no 
absolute quarrel between the two 
men, and the attorney acknowledg- 
ed to himself that it was now his 
duty to give the best advice in 
his power to his brother-in-law ; 
but their manner to each other 
was changed. It was evident that 
Robert did not quite believe all 
that Caldigate told him, and evi- 
dent also that Caldigate resented 
this want of confidence. But still 
each knew that he could not do 
without the other. Their comnec- 


, tion was too firm and too close to 


be shaken off. And _ therefore, 
though their tones were hardly 
friendly, still they consulted as to 
what should be done. It was at 
last decided that two messages 
should be sent by Caldigate, one 
to Crinkett and the other to Mrs, 
Smith, and each in the same words, 
“No money will be sent you on 
behalf of the Polyeuka mine,” and 
that this should be all. Any letter, 
Robert Bolton thought, would be 
inexpedient. Then they parted, 
aud the two messages were at once 
sent. 

After a day or two Caldigate re- 
covered his spirits. We all probably 
know how some trouble will come 
upon us and for a period seem to 
quell all that is joyous in our life, 
and that then by quick degrees the 
weight of the trouble will grow less, 
till the natural spring and vivacity 
of the mind will recover itself, and 
make little or nothing of that which 
afew hours ago was felt to be so 
grievous a burden. So it had been 
with John Caldigate. He had been 
man enough to hold up his head 
wken telling his story to Robert 
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Bolton, and to declare that the 
annoyance would be one that he 
could bear easily;—but still for 
some hours after that he had been 
unhappy. If by sacrificing some 
considerable sum of money,—even 
a large sum of money, say ten 
thousand pounds,—he could at that 
moment have insured the silence of 
Crinkett and the woman, he would 
have paid his money. He knew 
the world well cnough to be aware 
that he could insure nothing by any 
such sacrifice. He must defy these 


claimants ;—and then if they chose’ 


to come to England with their story, 
he must bear it as best he could. 
Those who saw him did not know 
that aught ailed him, and Robert 
Bolton spoke no word of the matter 
to any one at Cambridge. 

But Robert Bolton thought very 
much of it,—so much that on the 
following day he ran up to London 
on purpose to discuss the matter 
with his brother William. How 
would it be with them, and what 
would be his duty, if the state- 
ment made by the woman should 
turn out to be true? What secv- 
rity had they after the story told 
by Caldigate himself that there had 
been no marriage? By his own 
showing he had lived with the 
woman, had promised to marry her, 
had acknowledged: his promise in 
the hearing of a clergyman, and had 
been aware that she had called her- 
self by his name. Then he had 
— her money to go away. This 

ad been his own story. “Do you 
believe him ?” he said to his brother 
William. 

“Yes, I do. In the first place, 
though I can understand from his 
antecedents and from bis surround- 
ings at the time, that he should have 
lived a loose sort of life when he 
was out there, I don’t think that 
he is a rascal or even a liar,” 
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“One wouldn’t wish to think so.” 

“T do not think so. He doesn’t 
look like it, or talk like it, or act 
like it.” 

“How many cases do we know 
in which some abominable unex- 
pected villany has destroyed the 
happiness and respectability of a 
family ?” 

“ But what would you do?” ask- 
ed the barrister. “She is married 
to him. You cannot separate them 
if you would.” 

“ No,—poor girl. If it be so, her 
misery is accomplished; but if it 
be so, she should at once be taken 
away from him. What a triumph 
it would be to her mother !” 

“ That is a dreadful thing to say, 
Robert.” 

“But nevertheless true. Think 
of her warnings and refusals, and 
of my persistence! But if it be so, 
not the less must we all insist upon 
—destroying him. If it beso, he 
must be punished to the extent of 
the law.” 

William Bolton, however, would 
not admit that it could be so; and 
Robert declared that though he sus- 
pected,—though in such a case he 
found himself bound to suspect,— 
he did not in truth believe that 
Caldigate had been guilty of so 
terrible a crime. All probability 
was against it ;—but still it was pos- 
sible. Theu, after much delibera- 
tion, it was decided that an agent 
should be sent out by them to New 
South Wales, to learn the truth, as 
far as it could be learned, and to 
bring back whatever evidence might 
be collected without making’ too 
much noise in the collection of 
it. Then there arose the question 
whether Caldigate should be told 
of this ;—but it was decided that it 
should be done at the joint expense 
of the two brothers without the 
knowledge of Hester’s husband. 
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NO, Ill.—THE IDEA OF HOME. 


Tue assertion that “languages 
are the expression of the genius of 
nations” is accepted by many of us 
as a vaguely approximate truth. 
We incline to recognise that na- 
tional forms of speech are likely 
to be more or less indicative of 
national forms of character, and 
that the configuration of thought 
in different countries may possibly 
present some sort of connexity with 
the shape of the talk employed to 
disclose that thought. Yet, though 


we may own that this notion is 
admissible in principle, very few 
people would probably be inclined 
— if they knew their own mind— 
to go beyond a somewhat doubt- 


ing adhesion to such a rule; and 
scarcely any of us would consent 
to accept the theory advanced by 
some euthusiastic philologists and 
historians, that language can be re- 
garded as a reliable guide to the 
study and the determination of 
national tendencies and capacities. 
Who would seriously admit, for in- 
stance, after consideration, that 
because certain words are the ex- 
clusive property of certain lan- 
guages, the ideas which those words 
convey must consequently be a 
similarly exclusive property of the 
nations which employ those lan- 
guages? The fact of the existence 
of the words supplies, it is true, a 
prima facie proof that they were 
required, in the lands in which we 
find them, in order to express a 
local thought; but the absence of 
equivalent words in other, lands 
cannot reasonably be taken to con- 
stitute valid evidence of any cor- 
responding absence of a similar 


thought elsewhere. We may per- 
haps safely assume, from the pres- 
ence or absence of particular words 
in the dictionaries of certain peoples, 
that the need of a concrete and 
specific definition of particular sen- 
timents bas, from some endemic 
cause, been felt and been satistied 
by one race and not by another; 
but surely we cannot grant more 
than that; for would it not be alto- 
gether contrary to our actual experi- 
ence of the relative composition of 
national characters to infer that 
the want of a word must neces- 
sarily imply any want of a corre- 
lative sentiment? The purely 
moral faculty of feeling a sentiment 
is, manifestly and incontestably, in- 
dependent of the purely material 
faculty of demonstrating that senti- 
ment by one word. To prove this, 
we have but to look at some of 
the most ordinary examples which 
lie before our eyes. Who would 
venture to pretend that the French 
are unable to distinguish between 
the feeling of-“ love” and the feel- 
ing of “ like” because their language 
contains but one word to express 
both? Who would proclaim that 
no people but the Germans are cap- 
able of realising the delightful notion 
of gemiithlich because they alone 
amongst the nations possess the | 
word? Who would assert that 
because we English can only say 
“new” and “number” we are 
therefore incompetent to see our 
way to the varying senses of neuf 
and noiveau, of nombre and nu- 
méro? Who would affirm that 
marriage exists entirely in Eng- 
land, but that it is practised only’ 
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partially in France, and is utterly 
unknown in Germany, for the rea- 
son that we alone in the three 
countries possess the two special 
words “husband” and “ wife” to 
describe the married state; while 
the French can only say mari and 
femme—husband and woman ; and 
the Germans are reduced to the 
wretched epithets of Mann.andFrau 
—man and woman? No—it can- 
not be seriously argued that reality 
of perception has any consanguin- 
ity with concision of definition, 
or that earnestness of sensation is 
in any way related to precision 
of description, On the contrary, 
it may be said, without exaggera- 
tion, that the most intense and 
the most emotional impressions of 
which human nature is susceptible, 
are precisely those which it is the 
most difficult to expound in specific 
terms, 

These considerations are surely 
reasonable, and yet our practice is 


not always in accord with them. 


Notwithstanding their apparent 
truth, we are not unfrequently dis- 
posed, in daily life, to let them get 
out of sight, and to think and to 
talk as if they had no existence. 
Are not a good many of us often 
confidently asserting, for instance, 
—and this brings us to the subject 
which we are going to look at here 
—that “Home” is an essentially 
English idea, because we fancy, in 
the negligence of our prejudices, 
that “ home” is an essentially Eng- 
lish word? Yet, in indulging this 
particular -impression, we are not 
only acting in contradiction to the 
general principles which have just 
been indicated, but, furthermore, we 
are committing a material error, and 
are perpetrating a flagrant injus- 
tice: a material error, because the 
word “ home” exists in the Teutonic 
and Scandinavian tongues as com- 
pletely as it does in English; a 
flagrant injustice, because the idea 


of “home” is felt and realised, in 
varying degrees and forms, through- 
out a large part of the earth. 

But if, recognising our error and 
our injustice, we were to attempt, 
honestly, to repair the one and to 
atone for the other; and if, with 
that double object, we were to be- 
gin to look about us, outside our 
own shores, for other “homes” to 
which we could address excuses for 
having carelessly and impertinently 
forgotten their name and their exist- 
ence, we should at once discover that 
several other nations besides our- 
selves are committing identically 
the same error, are perpetrating 
identically the same injustice, and 
are living, self-admiringly, in pre- 
cisely the same unfounded, egotisti- 
cal persuasion that they alone know 
“home.” Throughout the German 
earth, in Holland, Denmark, Swe- 


- den, Iceland, we should find convic- 


tions on the question as fervent as 
our own. In all these lands an in- 
eradicable popular belief exists that 
the indigenous word alone is capable 
of adequately expressing the deep, 
sweet, earnest thought it tells of, 
and that the thought itself is cher- 
ished and carried out there with a 
perfection which no other soil ean 
imitate. Whether the word be heim, 
hiem, hem, or heimr, the faith in its 
unapproachable merit is equaily pro- 
found; whatever be the latitude in 
which it is employed, the confi- 
dence in the exceptional completed- 
ness of its local form of on 
is equally unshakeable. Each of 
the nations which are handling 
these rival nouns, is almost more 
convinced than even England is, 
that its own word, and its own 
realisation of it, are the only worthy 
ones, and that all emulative candi- 
datures—if indeed any such be pos- 
sible at all—are mere paltry shams 
and empty imitations, Half-a-dozen 
countries claim a monopoly in the 
matter, just as we ourselves do; and 
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this fact supplies some sort of ex- 
cuse for our own prejudices, for it 
proves, at all events, that we are 
not alone in entertaining them. 

But the fact does a good deal 
more than this. In showing us 
that we are surrounded by races 
which, like the English, insist that 
they alone cav properly baptise and 
can thoroughly feel “home,” they 
furnish striking evidence of the vast 
value which the people of those races 
attach to the idea which the word 
conveys. On that part of the sub- 
ject they and we are unanimous; 
we all demonstrate, by the eager- 
ness and the enthusiasm of our 


claim to be first, that we long with 


special fervour for victory in the 
competition. 

It must, however, be borne in 
mind, that—so far as the mere word 
‘is concerned—that competition, ar- 
dent as it is, is limited to a rela- 
tively small area. Neither the 
Slav nor the Latin races take part 
in it, for the excellent reason that 
their tongues contain no term equiv- 
alent to “home.” The word it- 
self—the true word, the precise 
word—is the exclusive property of 
the British, German, and Scandi- 
navian nations. Elsewhere there are 
but shadows of it. But though it 
is solely in the north-western corner 
of Enrope that we can detect the 
word, it is not there alone that we 
can discover the idea which the 
word represents. The quarrel as to 
whetber heim or “home,” or any 
other similar or dissimilar sound, ex- 
presses best the full meaning of the 
thought, is, after all, an idle one. 
It rests on nothing, and can lead to 
no good end whatever. The true 
interest of the subject is not there. 
It lies, not in the relative merits of 
analogous syllables, but in the com- 
parative intensities with which the 
sentiment itself is exhibited by dif- 
ferent peoples. On this point, also, 
wide differences of opinion will be 
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found all round us; but there are 
distinct facts to guide us, and dis- 
cussion, consequently, becomes pos- 
sible and useful, 

The first of those facts which 
strikes us is that, though in its 
completest and highest material 
manifestations, “ home” is, like the 
denomination which expresses it, 
an essentially Northern product, the 
notion of home, as distinguished 
from its practice, is discernible in 
almost every land. That notion is 
not, and probably never has been, 
a product of cold or heat, of lati- 
tude or climate, of rank or wealth, 
of any natural or artificial cause, or 
of any accident of country or posi- 
tion. It is the resultant of an al- 
most universal need, the fruit of an 
almost universal yearning. And 
again, this need and this yearning 
must be as ancient as they are 
deep and general, for the word 
“home” was invented and used 
long before the time had come for 
the fulfilment of the idea which 
that pregnant word was destined 
one day to convey. All the desig- 
nations of home which have been 
enumerated here are old—older cer- 
tainly, by far, than any of the con- 
ditions on which the realisation of 
the idea at present depends. We 
may presume from this that the 
longing for a home of some kind, 
however insufficient, was so inborn 
in men, that they took at once what 
they could get, and called it, in their 
trustful ignorance, by the admira- 
able title which we now apply to a 
very different development of the 
same thought. Our actual percep- 
tion of the meaning of the word is 
essentially modern; for home” 
cannot be realised, as we have learnt 
to view it now, without the aid of 
certain conditions which modern 
life alone has created. It prob- 
ably existed, in the sense of 
which it was then susceptible, 
even when men had no lodging- 
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place but a hollow tree or a hole 
in a rock; but its meaning has 
indeed changed since, for, in its 
full, present import, it signifies se- 
curity, permanence, habit, comfort, 
and, furthermore, almost a_senti- 
ment of property. So long as those 
various components could not be 
grouped together, there could have 
been no “home” in our existing 
use of the word; there was a state 
which was described by the same 
name, but it was not the same state, 
Home—our home of to-day—can- 
not have had being while war and 
slavery were habitual accompavi- 
ments of life; it cannot have begun 
to assume a form until men had not 
only placed a solid roof over their 
heads, but had also ceased to fear 
either that enemies might burn that 
roof next day, or that masters might 
expel them from its cover, Some 
animals, perhaps, like bees and 
ants and beavers, may have always 
profoundly understood the real ca- 
pacities of “ home ;” but humanity 
cannot have even suspected that 
the modern “ home” was possible so 
long as durability and safety were 
unattained, Freedom and_ peace 
have been its father and mother. 
Those two conditions still consti- 
tute everywhere the essential foun- 
dations of “ home ;” but they are 
no longer sufficient by themselves ; 
the present world wants more; the 
superstructure must be built with 
additional and different materials. 
So far, probably, everybody will 
agree with everybody else; but 
here we reach a point at which 
we shall cease to be unanimous, for 
each of us has his own idea of 
the precise nature of the additioral 
materials required. When once lib- 
erty and safety are secured, our de- 
sires begin to vary largely; each 
one of us has, more or less, té 
make his home for himself, accord- 
ing to his temperament and his 
means of action, and most varying 





are the shapes which the results 
present. , 
Their varieties are not, however, 
products of individual fancies ex- 
clusively ; national influences have 
also a large share in their formation. 
The first great grouping into classes 
is indeed the work of national action 
alone; the division, by personal 
peculiarities and habits, into genera 
and species, comes in the second 
line. Different conceptions of the 
idea of “‘home” are expressed as 
national testimonies by the races of 
Europe, each one for itself, with a 
clearness which permits us to recog- 
nise the part which is essentially 
impersonal and public, in ,contra- 
diction to what is individual and 
specific in each case, The evidence 
in the matter is everywhere so 
abundant, that an endeavour to 
determine the shape and character 
of the national practice of “home,” 
as applied in any particular coun- 
try, ought not to be very difficult to 
carry out. For instance, regarding 
the question, in each land, as a great 
local whole, and putting aside® all 
shadings and all accidents, it is 
surely just to describe the English 
home, in its main outlines, as a 
massive fortress which its occu- 
piers defend against all comers; 
the German home as a Wwoman’s 
labouring place, which offers but 
weak attractions to men; and the 
French home as a common ground 
of union, where all the members of 
a family, and each of their friends, 
find a seat awaiting them. There 
are exceptions everywhere in quan- 
tities; but who that knows and 
can compare the daily life of the 
English, the Germans, and the 
French, will deny the general accu- 
- of these rough definitions ? 
he idiosyncrasies of the French 
home—of the true typical French 
home, that is—are, taken asa whole, 
the most admirable in Europe. Of 
course there are weak points in them. 
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Of course there are defects in the 
French system. Of course. there 
are in France, as elsewhere, a mass 
of stupid, gloomy firesides, of all 
ranks, of all shades, and of all 
degrees, which are animated by no 
life, which present no interest or 
action, which offer neither charac- 
ter nor charm. But those are not 
the representative homes of France ; 
those are not illustrative examples 
of the idea of home as nationally 
realised in the land; those are the 
exceptions, not the rule. The na- 
tional type of home, the national 
sentiment of home, the national 
use of home, are other. Nation- 
ally, amongst the French, home is 
a general meeting-spot for cheeri- 
ness and affection. How, indeed, 
could it be anything else with the 
character of the race? Home in 
France is made what it is by the 
temperament of the people, and by 
their special disposition to use and 
enjoy in common all the elements of 
satisfaction which they can aceu- 
mulate by joint subscription. In 
England, the sharp severance into 
classes destroys the possibility of 
collective social action. In Ger- 
many the same difficulty exists, 
though in another form; and fur- 
thermore, women and men live vir- 
tually apart from each other there ; 
each sex composes associations for 
itself in itself, and society, in its 
true sense, is a privilege of a limited 
upper category, and is nationally 
unknown. But in France there 
seems to be a vast unconscious 
partnership throughout the land 
for the rendering of life pleasant— 
a federation which includes all per- 
sons—an alliance which unites all 
interests—a coalition which amalga- 
mates all opinions—a league which 
utilises all agencies, which profits 
by all accidents, which works in- 
doors and out of doors, which 
uses the homes as it uses the 
streets, Society, as it is conceived 


and realised in France, admits no 
obstacles to the demands of its all- 
comprehending activity ; it accepts 
no refusals; it stands forward in its 
force as a recognised public neces- 
sity, as a valued public right; it 
knocks imperiously at all doors; it 
calls on the entire people to come 
out and participate in the common 
work; it insists that each and all 
shall aid in the universal labour, 
and shall contribute to the general 
end, And it does all this without 
the faintest notion that it is doing 
it. Under such conditions society 
in France most naturally denies to 
home the character of a special 
refuge or. a favourite hiding-place ; 
it contemptuously refuses to see in 
it a citadel for defence or a prison 
for enclosure; it indignantly de- 
spises it as a traitor to the common 
cause, if it persists in keeping its 
shutters closed, In the eyes of 
society home is but one of its work- 
shops—a factory in which the tools. 
are family affections and fireside’ 
ties, in which the materials fash- 
ioned are manners, thought, and 
language, and of which the special 
function is to produce implements 
adapted to social needs. ; 

Sociableness is probably the most 
striking of the various characteris- 
tics of the French home; but it is 
surrounded by others which stand 
forward in almost equal evidence. 
The eager action of the women, the 
intensity of family union, the love 
and the constant pursuit of sen- 
sations and emotions, contribute 
largely to the end attained. Cre- 
ated and supported by causes so 
prolific as these, home exercises 
an enormous power in France: no 
other place competes with it; all 
classes recognise its influence; nei- 
ther the wine-shop nor the club 
attracts the Frenchman away from 
it; he goes to it with a convinced 
contentment which is one of the 
marks of its value. But he does 
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not enter it to shut himself up in 
it with his wife and children; he 
regards it, just as society does, not 
as a personal exclusive property of 
his own, in which no one else has 
a right to share, but as part of a 
collective social whole, and he, con- 
sequently, is unable to conceive 
that he would properly use it if he 
barred it up and wrote “ No Ad- 
mission for Strangers” on the gate. 
It might, indeed, be argued, with- 
out much exaggeration, that his 
disposition to unshroud his home 
to others as other homes are set 
before himself, is precisely one of 
the causes of the attraction which 
his own home exercises over him; 
its openness bestows upon it as 
many brightnesses and provides it 
with as many contacts as he can 
discover elsewhere,—and for that 
very reason he likes it and is proud 
of it. His home life is substantially 
identical, in character, in objects, 
nd even in society, with all that 
ife elsewhere can offer him; so, 
though he goes much elsewhere, 
he neither abandons nor despises 
home, for comparison shows him 
nothing better. He wishes it to 
be a hive in movement, adorned 
with all that animation, gaiety, 
and good-fellowship can do for it; 
but he seesin it neither a sanctuary 
nor a stronghold. 

And if the men view home after 
this fashion, the women regard it 
in the same light more clearly still, 
for the making of it is essentially 
their work. The men accept it, 
utilise it, and rejoice in it, but it is 
the women who construct it; and 
in no other of her fanctions does 
the typical character of the French- 
woman exhibit itself more clearly, 
in no other of her efforts is her in- 
fluence on her nation more easily dis- 
cernible, The peculiar restlessness 
of her spirit finds a limitless field of 
action in her efforts to extend the 
influence of her home; her keen 
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inventivity is unceasingly employed 
in the composition of new results 
from old causes, and in the obtain- 
ing of varied pleasures without, ex- 
penditure of money. Her demon- 
strative affectionateness _ receives 
abundant satisfaction from the com- 
munity of her life with her relations 
and friends. As she usually abhors 
calm, and instinctively regards it 
as synonymous with stupidity, she 
naturally excludes it from her home, 
on the principle that any emotion 
is better than the absence of emo- 
tion. She regards activity and 
fertility of impressions as the indis- 
pensable basis of home life; she 
proclaims that ennui is the most 
dangerous enemy of that life; and 
what is ennui but “an afflicting 
sensation for want of a sensation” ? 
So she takes especial care that there 
shall be no such want around her, 
and she establishes as the foremost 
principle of her action that both 
duty and interest oblige her to pro- 
vide sensation for herself and for 
those who share her home. 

This situation is so absolutely 
unlike that which exists in England, 
that it may be useful to remember, 
in partial explanation of the differ- 
ence, that, nationally, we English 
do not amuse ourselves; that, though 
our upper strata absorb pleasures in 
prodigious quantities, and with an 
intensity of eagerness for which no 
parallel can be found elsewhere, 
the people, as a whole, know scarce- 
ly anything of amusement, and con- 
template it from afar as a class 
privilege which is beyond their 
reach. It could scarcely, indeed, 
be otherwise ; for we regard amuse- 
ment as a distinct and special pro- 
cess, as an operation requiring out- 
side aid, as the evident result of a 
recognisable cause, and, more than 
all, as a product unattainable with- 
out a direct or indirect disbursement 
of money. Amusement in England 
has become, in its main aspects, a 
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thing to be bought; it needs time, 
organisation, and cash ; so—for want 
of those conditions—the mass of the 
nation has to do without it. But 
in France, on the contrary, amuse- 
ment is a universal birthright. In 
France it is not a process, it is a 
state; it is not an active operation, 
it is an instinctive sentiment ; it is 
not the result of any cause what- 
ever, it is a true example of spon- 
taneous generation. The French 
need amusement, so they have it; 
it springs up everywhere around 
them; everything is a possible 
oceasion for it; its sources abide in 
the nature of the race, its elements 
are in the people themselves; it is 
an internal capacity, not an external 
creation, and in this capacity lies 
the main explanation of the general 
brightness of their homes: it is it 
which enables the women to provide 
the abundant decoration of gaiety 
that ornaments the life of France ; 
it aids to throw over the land the 


delightful aspect of social oneness 
which, in spite of class divisions, 
of political hates, of poverty and 
wealth, and of all the ‘differences of 
characters and tendencies, is still so 
striking and so evident to the foreign 


looker-on, The common necessity 
and the common capacity of amuse- 
ment, and the universal disposition 
to extract amusement from the 
simplest and the most easily utilis- 
able causes, create a bond which 
holds the entire race together. 
With such a force at work in 
almost every house, it is but nat- 
ural that all French homes should 
be very much like each other; that 
the same pattern should be repro- 
duced in them abundantly; that 
their tone and objects should be 
substantially identical throughout 
the land; and that for this reason, 
again, in addition to those which 
have been already indicated, they 
should present a marked and re- 
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cognisable national type. And the 
vividness of that type is rendered 
clearer still by two other causes— 
the intensity of the family tie, and 
the constant longing for emotional 
sensation. Allusion has been al- 
ready made to each of them; but 
they merit further notice, for they 
contribute almost as much as the 
mutuality of association and of 
amusement to the building up of 
the French home. 

Family union is generally felt 
and practised with such thorough- 
ness in France that it constitutes 
one of the great levers of the life of 
the people. It is a union which 
includes all sorts of connections 
within its elastic grasp ; which shuts 
out neither aunts nor brothers-in- 
law; which neglects neither col- 
laterals, nor agnates, nor cognates ; 
which puts forward attachment be- 
tween persons of the same kin as 
a natural pleasure as well as a nat- 
ural duty; and which — more, 
wonderful than all—does not re- 
pudiate even poor relations, Its 
effect on homes is both to hold 
them together and to open them 
out; to extend the circle of their 
composition, and, simultaneously, 
to deepen the earnestness of their 
action. And, naturally, it, adds 
largely to the national physiognémy 
of those homes by bestowing on 
them an amplitude of composition 
and a variety of ingredients which 
are but rarely found outside France, 
and by creating in them, conse- 
quently, a particular effect of large- 
ness and comprehensiveness, This 
does not mean, of course, that one 
single roof habitually covers all the 
members of a family (though there 
are innumerable examples of ac- 
cumulations of three generations 
in the same house), but that the 
separate homes of each of those 
members are regarded by them as a 
sort of joint possession in which the- 
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home sentiment is instinctively felt 
by each of them towards the others. 
And it is not pretended that the 
conditions which have just been in- 
dicated are universal, but only that 
they are. general, and that they 
apply to the majority of cases. 
There are in France, as elsewhere, 
sons who quarrel with their fathers, 
brothers who hate their sisters, and 
husbands who abhor their wives; 
but stili, the aspect of French 
hearths, as a whole, is one of strik- 
ing unity and of wide-spreading, 
much-embracing sympathy. 

The desire for sensation, which 
is common, in almost equal degrees, 
to both men and women, imports 
into the subject another character- 
istic of a still more local kind, for 
nowhere is the enjoyment and the 
research of sensation carried so far 
as it is in France. Indeed, its in- 
troduction into homes, its main- 
tenance there as a useful and even 
a necessary aid of daily life, its 
employment as a dispeller of mo- 
notony and as a creator of constant 
novelties of impression, are so ab- 
solutely peculiar to France, that of 
all the elements which enter into 
the composition of the idea of 
home there, this one is, perhaps, 
the most exclusively national. Else- 
where emotions are usually regard- 
ed as somewhat out of place in 
homes; tranquillity of perception, 
and a certain unchangeableness of 
thought, are supposed, in other 
countries, to be inherent to home 
life. But in France the contrary 
system is applied. In France the 


danger of stupidity is so keenly. 


felt, the destructive nature of its 
action on social intercourse is so 
distinctly recognised, that constant 
battle is kept up against every 
manifestation of its presence. The 
horror of dulness, of inertness, of 
impassibility, of silence, is so in- 
tense, that, by mere reaction from 





it, the admiration of susceptibility, 
of vivacity, of excitability, which 
is inborn in the race, is rendered 
stronger and deeper still. ¢ 

Each of these forces, acting 
separately, would produce a marked 
influence on the life of the people; 
but as, they are all working perma- 
nently and vigorously together, with 
harmony and without friction, the 
effect has become both universal 
and irresistible. The collective 
operation, on the most extended 
scale, of agencies of such a nature, 
has shaped the homes of France 
into the essentially national and 
local type which they present. 

That type is singularly full of 
merits—of such rare and real merits 
that all unprejudiced observers will 
recognise and proclaim them. But 
beside them stands the first of the 
defects of the system—the want of 
calm. Excitement is in the charac- 
ter of the race: we find it, in vary- 
ing degrees, all over France, and in 
almost everything that the French 
do; but it strikes us with especial 
force when it glares at us in homes, 
because it is not possible to con- 
ceive the perfect idea of home 
without a certain quantity of re- 
pose, without occasional respite 
from ambitions, animations, and 
perturbations, without the sweet 
refreshment which is induced by 
tranquillising contaéts, by soothing 
affections, by stilling thoughts. 
Such rest would be easy to obtain 
in French homes, for, in almost all 
of them, its elements lie about in 
luxuriant abundance; but the na- 
tion’s life and the nation’s nature 
are hostile to the development of 
those elements, and only permit 
them to continue to exist on condi- 
tion of hiding themselves, of re- 
maining latent, of not presuming to 
struggle against the outside, and of 
never showing themselves in action 
excepting on rare occasions when 
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the outside has consented, for an 
instant, to withdraw. 

And yet this insufficiency of 
interiorness, this non-realisation of 
the notion of retreat, this perpetual 
sentiment of relationship with the 
world, which seem to foreigners to 
be so general in French homes, are 
not pesageets to the French them- 
selves, For them, with their needs 
and habits, their homes are pre- 
cisely what they ought to be. The 
French see nothing in their system 
that can be improved; and if they 
are satisfied, we have certainly 
no right tv call upon them to 
change. 

It is not, however, either with 
their eyes or with our own that we 
are looking, for the moment, at their 
homes. We are trying to consider 


them from an abstract. point of 
view,—to apply to them an imagin- 
ary measure, and to determine, not 
whether they are defective for the 
French (we see clearly that they 


are not), but how far they come 
short of theoretical perfection—how 
far they fail to realise the ideal 
model, They reach so much nearer 
to it than any of their competitors, 
that it is mournful to sec them fail 
to quite attain it. The homes of 
France possess, in the brilliant and 
attaching potentialities which have 
just been indicated, a larger perfec- 
tion than we car discover elsewhere 
of the particular qualifications which 
enable the greatest number to . par- 
ticipate in the greatest joy. Gaiety, 
intelligence, and joint action are 
applied in them to the pursuit of 
happiness for all. Dulness, sad- 
ness, and all the forms of stupidity 
and ennui are combated in them, 
They offer a strangely wide devel- 
opment of family affections. And 
surely—whatever be the prejudices 
of other races in favour of other 
forms and of other functions of 
home—it cannot fairly be pretend- 
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ed_ either that similar capacities 
exist, or that similar results are at- 
tained in other lands. 

Against these superiorities we 
have to set off two grave defi- 
ciencies, the want of calm being 
the foremost of them. And if a 
balance could be struck by sim- 
ply measuring out the merits of 
joy and calm in their application 
to home, we might, each one of us, 
work out that part of the calcula- 
tion according to our individual 
notion of psychological arithmetic. 
But the inquiry contains other ele- 
ments, The entire theory of the 
modern home is engaged in it, 
The whole principle of the objects 
and the uses of home depends upon 
the reply which we may give to 
it. Should home be essentially a 
place of joy, or should it be essen- 
ually a place of rest? 

The answer which most of us 
would incline to make is, probably— 
it should be both together, or each 
alternately, according to our shift- 
ing tempers and varying needs, 
But can it be so? And if the 
French have failed to render it so, 
is it possible that any other race can 
succeed where they, with all their 
powers, have left the work undone? 

This question brings us face to 
face, in one bound, with the action 
of nationalities on home; for what 
are joy and rest in such a case but 
manifestations of a national idea, 
but expressions of a national need? 
What are they, to take a rough 
example, but echoes.of the voice of 
France calling laughingly for the 
one, and of the speech of England 
asking gravely for the other? And 
these echoes lead us to the strange 
reflection that, as in France, the 
homes seem to reflect the disposi- 
tions of the women, so, in England, 
they appear to indicate the desires 
of the men, It is certainly the 
women who, in their hot pursuit of 
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sensation, drive out calm in the one 
case, and, almost as assuredly, it is 
the men who claim it in the other, 
This exercise of the home-forming 
influence by one sex in France, and 
by the other sex in England, puts 
directly before us one of the reasons 
why the realisation of the national 
idea of home differs so largely in 
the two countries, 

The English side of the subject 
is not, however, under discussion 
here ; its French aspects alone con- 
cern us; and furthermore, no con- 
trast is needed to bring them into 
light, for they stand out clearly by 
themselves in the vigour and the 
strikingness of their local character, 
in the unmistakableness of their 
nationality. They are what they 
are because they are French. They 
contribute an altogether special con- 
tingent to the idea of home, and 
they furnish one more testimony 
to the unvarying action of French 
nature on all that it touches, But 


this particularism cannot justly be 
regretted, for a certain proportion 
of it is indispensable to the actual 
conception of home, Cosmopolitan- 
ism and ivternational unity would 
be in direct contradiction with that 


conception. In the present case, 
indeed, regret lies in the opposite 
direction ; for the very intensity of 
the national influence which pro- 
vokes this marked  specificness, 
manifestly weakens and diminishes 
the operation of all the multiform 
personal forces whose agency is 
needed to create individuality in 
homes. Without their aid, neither 
the lights and shades which bring 
about variety, nor the movements 
of expression, nor the shiftings of 
colour, which indicate the presence 
of fancy and of originality, are 
likely to be called into existence ; 
and it is precisely because they are 
frequently wanting in France that 
we detect there, in spite of brilliancy 
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and gaiety, so much uniformity of 
outline, so much monotony of ten- 
dency and of object in all the homes 
of the land. The nation does too 
much, and individuals do too little. 
And herein lies a second grave de- 
fect of the French ideal. The fact 
that the self-same defect exists else- 
where does not render it less real 
in France; the tyranny of majori- 
ties is not peculiar to that country, 
but we find there a vigorous ex- 
— of it in the case before us. 

nd yet it is strange that such a 
tyranny should be able to display 
itself in a land where social liberty 
is developed to the extent which it 
reaches in France. The faculty of 
doing as you like, without occupy- 
ing yourself about the opinion of 
your neighbour, constitutes one of 
the particular charms of life there ; 
but in this matter of the organisa- 
tion of homes we sce but little trace 
of it. French homes are about as 
much like each other as English 
homes are, and for the same reason. 
Everybody fashions them as every- 
body else does. Scarcely any one 
throws into them individuality, or 
what philosophers call the “ Me.” 
The appearance of nationalism be- 
comes of course more marked in 
consequence of the absence of per- 
sonality ; but, from the ideal point 
of view, there is no advantage in 
that, for, as has been already said, 
it is difficult to conceive a perfect 
home unless individual intervention 
is superadded in it to national 
action. 

In France individual intervention 
is rarely perceptible, except, indeed, 
in the arrangement of the material 
elements of home. But the demon- 
stration of self in furniture is of 
little importance in the matter, for 
whatever be the merit and the value 
of surroundings which satisfy the 
eye, whatever be the contentments 
induced by them, the leverage of 
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home as a governing power in life 
depends on conditions of mind, and 
not on the colour of tapestries or 
the shape of sideboards. Further- 
more, in a national measurement of 
home the state of the entire people 
must be looked at; no selections 
can be made; it is from the mass 
(which possesses neither tapestries 
nor sideboards) that experience and 
arguments should be drawn. And 
if we observe that the mass lives 
uniformly—if we recognise that the 
units who compose it have ceased 
to be producers of new things—if 
we see that they accept a model 
and apply a rule, that they bring 
to work no perceptible inventivity, 
—then, evidently, it may be urged 
that they have abdicated the right 
of applying their own preferences, 
and that they yield to the pressure 
of a dominating national type. 

But how curious it is that they 
should yield to that pressure in the 
matter of home, and that they 
should resist it in everything else. 
No people are more personal than 
the French ; individuality is every- 
where amongst them; it is often, 
indeed, carried so far that it in- 
flates itself into mannerism and 
pretension. But in this one case 
of the composition of home it makes 
no attempt to assert itself. The re- 
sult is that, with all the gaiety and 
brightness of French homes, we are 
frequently disappointed in them by 
a want of the vigour which is ob- 
tainable only by the use of per- 
sonal forces, and by a frequent crop- 
ping up of blank spaces in the midst 
of the vivid colouring which is 
proper to the land. 

It is strange, also, that the two 
great defects of the French system 
should be of natures so antagonistic 
to each other. How is it possible 
that the absence of calm and the 
absence of colour can coexist in the 
same people? The exactly opposite 
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result might have been confidently 
looked for. It might have been 
expected that the very same pursuit 
of sensation which drives out repose 
would have necessarily and inevit- 
ably provoked a variety of personal 
vigours and of individual fertili- 
ties. But it is not so. However 
much French temperaments may 
be personal, French homes remain 
national. 

Yet, notwithstanding their evi- 
dent faults and their seeming 
contradictions, what incomparable 
homes they are! Where else is 
anything like them to be found? 
How admirably they realise the 
ideal of what family life may be in 
all its tender, eager, loving, sunny 
attributes! If French homes are 
not perfect, they approach, at all 
events, much nearer to perfection 
than any other bomes do, precisely 
for the reason that they contain the 
largest proportion of the compo- 
nents that produce happiness in its 
active living forms. It cannot be 
denied that the sort of gladness 
which results from quick movement 
of the sensibilities, from developed 
responsiveness, and from eager use 
of the perceptive faculties, is a 
brighter state, both intellectually 
and susceptively, than the passive 
contentment engendered by the 
absence, of emotion. Great as are 
the merits of occasional repose, in- 
dispensable, indeed, as it is to well- 
ordered existence, it is, after all, a 
negative condition ; it implies, more 
or less, a suspension of life. The 
French avoid that suspension as 
much as possible ; they do all they 
ean to maintain themselves in the 
positive shapes of wellbeing ; they 
have organised their home system 
in that intent, and that is why 
it stands so high amongst its 
fellows. 

And furthermore, it must be re- 
membered that the faults which 
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foreigners may see in French homes 
are invisible to the dwellers in those 
homes. Custom blinds them, just 
as it blinds us English. Their 
judgment on the question is like 
our own, a result of prejudice; it is 
based exclusively on the teaching 
of their own habits, without com- 
parisons ; but as the topic is one on 
which they, like all other people, 
feel with enthusiasm, it is unlikely 
that they will ever be led to admit 
defects in their system. As was 
said at the beginning of this article, 
each nation believes that it alone is 
right in the matter; so that if we 
claimed the faculty of disapproving 
the French, they might, with equal 
justice and effect, insist on judging 
us in return, and would, doubtless, 
find occasion to say a good deal 
against our ways. We should do 
well to remember, as regards this 
part of the case, that the subject of 
homes is a very, large one, and that 
it inclydes, not only an extensive 
collection of national types, but 
also, in addition, a varied series of 
exceptional cases and conditions in 
which we can scarcely refuse to 
recognise the reality of the exist- 
ence of new phases and new spe- 
cies of home, And this necessity 
for admitting into the group a good 
many outside elements which did 
not seem, at first sight, to form part 
of it, should render us generous 
and liberal towards the French 
and other foreigners, Can we, for 
instance, deny, with justice, that a 
lighthouse is a home to the keepers 
who dwell in it? or that the snow- 
huts of the Esquimaux are homes 
to them during their eight months 
of winter? or even that the vaga- 
bond tents of Asia, the wandermg 
roofs of skin or woven hair, are 
homes to the tribes they shelter? 
They are not homes according to 
the rules applied in France or 
England; but it would be an act 
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of illogical unfairness to assert 
that they are not susceptible of be- 
coming homes to their inmates. 
And look at another example, more 
striking still than any of these: 
look at monks and nuns, who live 
in circumstances which seem, to 
our view, to exclude all possibility 
of home sentiment, but who create 
for themselves thoughts and hopes 
which throw into their barren cells 
meaning and a charm, and who, 
consequently, discover in them a 
true and touching character of 
home. In this frequent case it is 
not possible to doubt that fervour 
and emotion provoke a sensation of 
peculiar contentment which gilds 
the barest walls, which softens the 
hardest pallets, which casts sweetness 
over naked ugliness, It is not our 
home, but is it notahome? Again, 
in some strange specimens, personal 
character alove, irrespective of all 
external conditions whatever, may 
be supposed to bestow on the most 
unlikely resting-places a certain 
aspect of home. May it not be 
suggested, in illustration, without 
too violent exaggeration, that Dio- 
genes may have found a veritable 
home in his tub, Simeon Stylites 
in his pillar, or even naked Truth in 
the bottom of her well ? 

It is evident that none of these 
cases correspond at all to the present 
perfected European theory of home ; 
but they show, at all events, that 
in considering the capa as a 
whole, we have to take account of 
a good many conflicting elements, 
and that we should therefore do 
well, in approaching it, to divest 


‘ourselves as far as possible of pre- 


conceived notions, and of the im- 
pression that our own rule is the 
only good one. The modern Eng- 
lish doctrine appears, it is true, to 
have been applied by Horace in 
that Sabine farm, which he de- 
scribed as 
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“ The homely house that harbours quiet 
rest ;”’ 
but neither his testimony nor 
his authority suffice to prove that 
“rest” is so indispensable in homes 
that the French are wrong for 
not possessing it. No particular 
method and no particular law can 
be applied to so elastic a subject. 
Each example must be left with its 
merits and its faults. The New 
Zealand system exhibits very few 
of the characteristics which we pur- 
sue in Europe, but it possesses indi- 
viduality in a remarkable degree. A 
Maori hut is so sacredly personal a 
property of its owner, that when he 
dies no one is permitted to utilise 
it, and it is left, untenanted, to rot. 
No stronger illustration could prob- 
ably be discovered, and yet it is not 
likely that it would lead the French 
to recognise that they are not sutti- 
ciently individual. Contrasts be: 
tween parts of the subject are use- 
less; comparison is serviceable only 
when applied to the whole—to the 
mass of advantages or disadvantages 
discoverable in each case ; and even 
if we limit our criticism to general 
aspects and to aggregate forms, even 
if we avoid the temptation to frame 
an opinion on details, even then 
we need to exercise a good deal of 
toleration before we can arrive at a 
just result. But it happens that 
home is a subject on which we all 
feel deeply, and on which it is, con- 
sequently, particularly difficult for 
us to be tolerant. Toleration usually 
implies indifference ; it is rarely a 
product of reason ; it is incompatible 
with ardent faith; no enthusiast is 
capable of it: so, as every one of us 
is animated in some degree by the 
conviction that we alone are right, 
it is scarcely likely that any con- 
siderable number of persons will 
anywhere be found in a position 
which permits them to exercise tol- 
eration. And judicial impartiality, 


which is a higher form of tolera- 
tion, will of course be still more 
unattainable; so that the subject 
is one on which conflict of opinion 
is inevitable. 

The longing of the absent for 
their home, their own home and no 
other, is both a consequence and an 
evidence of this state of mind ; and 
the universality of its existence 
shows how widely spread that state 
is. Whether it be called home- 
sickness, or heimweh, or nostalgia, 
it is always the same “sadness to 
return ;” and it furnishes, in all its 
applications, unceasing testimony to 
the intense exclusiveness of our 
thoughts of home. And yet, in the 
case before us, in the idea of home 
as realised in France, there is so 
much that all of us must desire, so 
much that all of us must wish to 
appropriate, that, 1f the world. is 
capable of making an exception in 
its non-admissivengss, it is surely in 
favour of France that the exception 
would bemade. If there be on the 
earth a type of home which is cap- 
able of exciting a majority to vote 
for its adoption, it must be, assur- 
edly, the bright home of France, 


with its joyousness, its carelessness, 


its laughter, and its faults. 

Its faults are probably incurable ; 
they must be accepted (for the pre- 
sent at all events) as they are, for 
the sake of the merits which accom- 
pany them. But as the same judg- 
ment may safely be pronounced on 
all the other national types of home, 
there is no special reproach ’in it for 
France. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that betterment is improbable 
in the general application of the 
idea of home; on the contrary, the 
history of its march supplies such 
abundant evidence of its onward 
tendency that we may fairly expect 
its development to continue, and 
that our children, in France and 
elsewhere, will extract from home 
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even more than we do. _ Still, 
though the law of progress obliges 
us to suppose that the world will 
continue to advance -in this matter 
as in all else, it does seem, all the 
same, rather difficult to imagine 
that posterity will really be able to 
amend much what we already have. 
The actual homes of Europe are so 
highly wrought, they combine so 
many admirable constituents, that 
there scarcely appears to be any 
space “left in them for further 
growth. Material and mechanical 
expansions we may confidently 
look for; but it is difficult to see 
how they are to add to the existing 
goodnesses of home. Even if our 
successors should invent some day 
the automatic service described in 
‘The Coming Race,’ that perfecting 
will not render their homes more 
thorough, more graceful, or more 
charming than those which we be- 
queath to them. We have safety, 
permanetce, the legal right of inde- 
pendence, undisturbed property, old 
associations, comfort, elegance, satis- 
faction of our habits, our tastes, and 
our affections. And in the case of 
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France we have still more—for 
mapy joys and brilliancies are super- 
added there. e union of these 
conditions bestows on the French 
home of our period as much excel- 
lence as our ambition can covet or 
our imagination can conceive. If 
future generations are able to carry 
that excellence higher still, it will 
be probably because progress con- 
sists as much in the unceasing crea- 
tion of new desires as in the easier 
satisfaction of old needs. 

In France there may be a growth 
of variety, but there can scarcely be a 
development of intensity. The sys- 
tem may perhaps expand in width, 
but it is difficult to conceive that it 
can gain in profoundness, for it is 
based so essentially on deep feeling 
that its foundations seem incapable 
of being thrust still lower. They 
stretch into the heart-life of the peo- 
ple, they reach to the substratum of 
its spirit, they rest upon its fond- 
nesses, Where else can they possi- 
bly be extended? The French idea 
of home stands forward in an eager 
brightness of its own ; it is true te 
say of it, “ Its air is a smile.” 
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GORDON BALDWIN.—CONCLUSION. 


BY RUDOLPH LINDAU. 


VIIL. 


Wauen Forbes had alluded to his 
married life, Baldwin had quickly 
turaed the conversation. It was a 
subject he did not care to talk about. 
His was not, strictly speaking, an 
unhappy marriage; but the felicity 
of which he had dreamed, he had 
certainly not found. Jane, as a 
wife, remained as cold and as un- 
impassioned as she had appeared 
before marriage. She showed no 
ill-humour or petulance, and gave 
her husband no cause for complaint ; 
but she never smiled, and she went 
about quietly and silently, as if 
some secret sorrow oppressed her. 
Baldwin felt this bitterly. He had 
endeavoured, by perfect candour, by 
watchful tenderness, and by entire 
devotion, to win her confidence ; but 
all his efforts had been unavailing. 
After a time his pride rebelled at 
this state of things—to offer love 
where he received nothing but duti- 
ful politeness in return. Sometimes 
his blood would boil with indigna- 
tion when he longed to clasp this 
‘iey creature to his heart, and yet 
could feel plainly that there was no 
response to his tenderness; but he 
mastered those passionate emotions, 
-and only sighed as he released the 
delicate little hand she had care- 
‘lessly yielded to him, and which 
she now as listlessly let drop by 
‘her side, 

Why was not Jane happy? Bald- 
‘win did everything he could to 
make her so. She did not seem to 
-care for his efforts, or even to notice 
them. Her face never lighted up 
‘with an expression of gratitude ; no 
kindly word passed those firm lips ; 
-and her coll eyesdooked without in- 


terest on all that surrounded her, 
Baldwin grew uneasy and dispirited. 

“ What is the matter with you, 
my dear Jane?” he asked, one 
evening when they were * seated 
alone before the fire. “ Are you 
ill ?” 

“Nothing is the matter with 
me,” she answered, wearily. 

“You are hiding something from 
me; what is it? You know that 
I have only one great wish, and 
that is to see you happy.” 

“T want nothing,” she repeated. 
She was staring at the fire with 
wide-open eyes, and Baldwin could 
see that in them two big tears were 
shining, which, after a while, rolled 
slowly down her pale cheeks, 

He went up to her and took her 
in his arms, and with the tender- 
ness of a mother who is trying to 
soothe a suffering chi'd, he said, 
“Speak to me,my beloved—speak !” 
but she pushed him away gently, 
and only said— 

“T am a little tired. I do not 
know what is the matter with me. 
Let me alone,” 

He looked anxiously at her. “I 
will send fora doctor; you are ill.” 

She only shook her head in 
silence. Her tears came faster, but 
not a word escaped her lips. 

“Will you not. answer me?” 
he asked once more, tenderly and 
softly. 

“ What can I answer?” she ex- 
claimed, passionately. “ Have you 
anything to reproach me with? 
Do I not readily obey every wish 
of yours? What more do you 
want? Do not torment me !” 

He looked at her in astonishment, 
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and said gently, “I am very un- 
happy.” He then rose and left her 
to go to his own rvom, which was 
at the further end of their apart- 
ment, but be could not bear to 
remain there. He took up his hat 
and left the house to quiet his ex- 
cited nerves in the fresh open air, 
Baldwin was a sensible practical 
man who, in his life, had encounter- 
ed many difficulties, and who had 
learned that one cannot overcome 


*them by sitting down quietly and 


letting events take their course. A 
threatening danger, a great misfor- 
tune, only strengthened his moral 
faculties, He could clearly discern 
and carefully examine every way 
out of a perilous position; but 
against the grief which now filled 
his heart he knew no remedy. He 
walked helplessly up and down in 
the dimly-lighted avenue, asking 
himself again and again how he 
could improve the unsatisfactory 
relations existing between his wife 
and himself, 

Jane had remained seated in the 
same place. She had wiped the 


_ tears from her cheeks, and contin- 


ued to stare into the. blazing fire. 
For a little while, immediately 
after her marriage, she bad done her 
best to like Baldwin. She had not 
succeeded at once, and had quickly 
abandoned the attempt. And now 
she ; disliked her husband, She 
thought him ill-mannered and un- 
cultivated. His heavy step in the 
room made her nervous; his voice 
was too loud; his tender attentions, 
which she did not dare to reject, 
were irksome to her. “ Why will 
he not leave me alone?” she said 
to herself, angrily ; “why does he 
torment me with his love?” Dur- 
ing her whole life she had never 
thought of anything but her own 
comfort and happiness; and even 
when she had made that feeble 
attempt to love Baldwin, she had 
only considered her own interest. 
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She knew that it would be more 
pleasant to live with a man whom 
she could love than with one for 
whom she did not care. For the 
welfare of others—of strangers—she 


felt very little concern, Baldwin 
was a stranger to her. He was her 
husband—more was the pity! She 
cursed the hour when, in a fit of 
irritation and of weak despondency, 
she had permitted him to clasp her 
in his arms, He had been short- 
sighted enough, when she was weep- 
ing on his shoulder, to believe in 
her love. Her love! He had no 
idea how she could love, He be- 
came every day more displeasing in 
her eyes. She had to close her lips 
tightly to refrain from an expres- 
sion of anger when he noisily open- 
ed the door and she heard his step 
in the room. She shrank when he 
threw himself heavily into a chair. 
She felt weak, tired, miserable; he 
was strong and healthy. She felt 
irritated even at this, “ Forbes 
gave him his right name,” she said 
to herself; “he is a wild man, and 
he ought to have married a savage.” 
What a difference between him and. 
Forbes! But as to Forbes, she 
wished to hate him! He was the 
cause of all her misery, She would 
have liked to give him some magic 
potion in which he would have 
imbibed that same dumb, heavy 
wretchedness which crushed her 
heart. And yet she recognised his 
light step as soon as he approached 
her, and his soft soothing voice 
sounded like music in her ears, 
She reproached herself bitterly, not 
because in her heart she was faith- 
less to her husband, but because 
her pride could not cure her of her 
love. “I wish he were dead, and I 


too, and then all would be over,” 
she said to herself. 

A ring at the door roused »her 
from her gloomy reverie. 
nine o'clock. 
that hour? 


It was 
Who could come at 
She had heard Bald- 
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win go out, but she knew that he 
always had the key of the house 
with him.—“ George Forbes !” she 
murmured. He was the only one 
of their acquaintances who, since 
her father’s death, paid them even- 
ing visits; but she had never been 
alone with him, and she did not 
wish to be alone with him now. 
She hastily rose to leave the room. 
At the same moment, the servant 
opened the door and announced Mr. 
Forbes. 

On a table in the centre of the 
large drawing-room a lamp was 
burning, whose light, subdued by a 
shade, was thrown exclusively on 
the table. Beyond that narrow 
illumined circle, a soft twilight 
reigned in the room, 

Forbes approached Jane with 
apparent composure and sat down 
in a chair by her side. He in- 
quired after Baldwin. She answered 
that he had just gone out. Then 
the conversation dropped. The 
pause became painful at once, and 
Jane tried in vain to find something 
to say. At last Forbes spoke: 
«there was a peculiar, hoarse sound 
in his voice. 

“T am glad at last to have an 
opportunity of speaking to you 
alone and undistarbed, as in old 
times. I have to ask you for an 
explanation,” 

She made no answer, but con- 
tinued to look fixedly before her. 

“Mrs, Baldwin,” continued Forbes, 
gently and deliberately, “may I 
ask by what fault of mine I have 
incurred your displeasure?” She 
looked at him stealthily without 
raising her head or moving. He 
could not see her face, which re- 
mained in shadow. After a few 
seconds, as she made no reply, he 
went on— 

“ We have been good friends for 
many years—at least I always 
thought so. What have I done to 
forfeit your friendsbip? Since your 
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marriage, you have treated me like 
a stranger—nay, worse than a 
stranger. I have tried my best to 
retain your good opinion, or to win 

it back, and I know too well that 
I have failed. It has grieved me 
very much, I can assure you. My 
acquaintances generally, I am aware, 
consider me cold and heartless, | 
owe this reputation to the circum- 
stance that I do not allow every- 

body to get the better of me. It i is, 
not easy, I admit, to win my con- 

fidence. I am not in the habit of 
opening my heart to others, This 
is the first time in my life that 
I speak about myself, and I do so 
because I wish you to know me. 

As a rule, I do not approve of 
confidential communications, and I 
generally mistrust those who want 
to tell me their secrets, Experi- 
ence has taught me that those who 

have taken me into their confidence, 

have usually wanted to borrow 

money immediately afterwards, 

People know that I have grown 

suspicious in this respect, and very 
few now attempt to approach me. 

But precisely because I have so few | 
friends, I set a great value on the 
good opinion of those who favour 
me with their friendship. I used 

to reckon you among those few, 

Have I been mistaken? That 
would be a greater misfortune than 

you can imagine—greater than I 
dare to tell you.” 

His voice had become subdued, 
gentle, tender—as Jane had never 
heard it before. Her blood was 
rushing like fire through her veins, 
Her heart was almost, bursting. 
How did that man dare to speak to 
her like that? He had neglected 
her when she was free, and when 
she would willingly have given 
herself to him if he had asked her 
to be his. He had been the cause 
of all her misery; he had driven 
her to despair. Whatdid he mean 
now? Was he laughing at her? or 
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did he despise her, and did he wish 
to take advantage of her nameless 
misery, to degrade her into an ob- 
ject of contempt to herself and to 
him ? 

She did not answer. She could 
only preserve an appearance of self- 
control by remaining silent. 

“ Will you not speak to me, Mrs. 
Baldwin ? 0 Fame rs. 
He bent forward ; she felt his breath 
upon her cheek, he was going to 
take her hand. 

She sprang to her feet, pale as 
death; she raised her hand, and 
with outstretched arm and a gesture 
full of majesty, without saying a 
word, she pointed to the door. He 
rose in utter confusion and attempt- 
ed to speak. “ Mrs. Baldwin . . .” 
he began; her glowing eyes looked 
at him with such an expression of 
passionate wrath and contempt that 
he dared not proceed. Unspeak- 
ably humiliated, he moved towards 
the door slowly. She remained 
like a marble statue in the same 
haughty menacing attitude, and it 
was only after the door had closed 
behind him that she sank fainting 
into a chair. 

Forbes rushed down the avenue 
like a madman. Not far from 
Baldwin’s house he was met by a 
tall man, who, having recognised 
him by the light of a street lamp, 
turned round to look after him in 
astonishment, and then slowly went 
on his way. 


“Has Forbes been here?” in- 
quired Baldwin when, a few minutes 
later, he entered his own drawing- 
room. 

Jane, whd was sitting in front of 
the fire with her back towards him, 


did not answer. He went up to 
her. She had fallen back in her 
chair, with half-opened eyes and 
white lips like a corpse. He took 
her up in his arms as if she had 
been a child, and carried her into 
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another room, where he laid her on 
abed. He had often seen sick and 
dying people, and he did not fora 
moment lose his presence of mind, 
He saw at-once that Jane had 
fainted, and by the help of a few 
simple restoratives she soon re- 
covered. She slowly opened her 
eyes and looked strangely at him. — 
“ The wretch |” she murmured. 

“ What has happened ?” inquired 
Baldwin, anxiously. 

She recognised her husband, 
closed her eyes, and turned her head . 
away, as if she wanted to sleep. 

Baldwin remained for a short time 
at the bedside without speaking ; 
then he asked again what had hap- 

ned. She answered, scarcely 
audibly, “I am tired—I cannot 
speak—let me rest.” Against this 
weakness, real or feigned, he felt 
himself powerless. He called his 
wife’s maid, gave her some instruc- 
tions, and went into his own room. 
But he only remained there a few 
minutes. Anger, suspicion, and 
jealousy tormented him.—He had 
seen Forbes rush past him in the 
street in a wild, excited manner, 
and immediately afterwards he had 
found his wife in a fainting state.— 
What had taken place between 
those two !—He must know it, and 
at once. His wife could not, or 
would not, give him an explanation ; 
Forbes, “at any rate, should’ give 
him an answer. 

It was a mild evening in March. 
The street door was open, and the 
concierge was standing a few yards 
off, talking with a neighbour. 
Baldwin left the house unperceived. 
He walked quickly to Forbes’s house, 
and from the outside examined 
carefully the windows of the room 
where Forbes usually sat when he 
was at home in the evening. When 
he saw that all was dark he turned 
away. A few minutes later he was 
on the quay. The place seemed 
even more deserted than usual. 
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Not a step was to be heard. The 
dark, turbid waters of the river, 
swollen by the spring rains, rushed 
gloomily along on his right. Count- 
less lights from the opposite shore 
and from the bridges were reflected 
in long tremulous lines in the water. 
On his left were the old trees of 
the Cours la Reine, casting a dark 
shadow around. In the distance 
was heard the heavy unceasing roll 
of carriages. 

When Baldwin had _ reached 
about half-way between the bridge 
of the Alma and the bridge of the 
Invalides, he noticed, at a short 
distance in front of lim, the figure 
of a man, who had been hidden, up 
to that time, by the surrounding 
darkness. He was leaning over the 
low stone parapet of the quay, and 
seemed to be looking down into 
the gloomy river. Baldwin recog- 


nised the man he was seeking.— 
Forbes, hearing the quick, heavy 
step, looked up, and in a moment 


the two men stood face to face, A 
street lamp near them gave suf- 
ficient light to enable them to 
distinguish each other’s features 
clearly. Forbes was very pale; 
Baldwin, excited by his quick walk 
and the tempest of passion which 
was raging within his breast, stood 
before him with burning cheeks and 
flashing eyes. 

“What have you been Moing in 
my house?” he said. He spoke 
with an ominous tremor in his 
voice. 

Forbes looked at him in confu- 
sion, without answering. 

“What have you done in my 
house?” repeated Baldwin, in a 
louder tone.—A short pause.— 
“Will you not answer, Forbes? 
Do you hear me? Will you 
answer ?” 

“You are too excited,” replied 
Forbes, regaining some composure ; 
“come home with me. Be quiet, I 
can explain everything.” 
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“T will not cross the threshold 
of your house again. You shall 
answer me now—here—at once !” 

Forbes stepped back involun- 
tarily. Baldwin caught hold of 
him by the shoulder. 

“You shall not escape me,— 
Answer! answer!” 

Baldwin was a powerful man, and 
his passion gave him the strength 
of a giant. He shook Forbes like 
a light lifeless body. “ Answer!” 
he cried again, with blind fury. 

For the space of the tenth part 
of a second he saw before him a 
ghastly pale face, out of which a 
pair of large black eyes stared at 
him in wild terror; then he saw 
Forbes, whom he had pushed vio- 
lently away, fall backwards against 
the sharp edge of the low wall; he 
heard his head, with a dull heavy 
thud, strike against the stones ;—a 
fearful groan ;—then all was still. 
Forbes was lying on the pavement, 
close to the wall, and Baldwin was 
leaning over him, looking anxiously 
into the convulsed face. 

“ Forbes !” 

No answer, 

The eyes of the dying man opened 
once more in his last agony—a 
horrible rattling sound in his throat 
—a short convulsive writhing of 
his body—and then suddenly com- 
plete repose—the repose of death. 

Baldwin looked wildly around. 
For a few seconds he stood irreso- 
lute; then that cool self-possession 
which always came to his aid i. the 
hour of danger, awoke within him. 
He recognised his perilous position 
with perfect lucidity. He heard the 
roll of a heavy carriage, and saw to 
his right, only some hundred paces 
off, the red light of an omnibus. 
With a few strides he crossed over 
to the other side of the quay, and 
was hidden beneath the shadow of 
the trees of the Cours la Reine. 

The omnibus went by without 
stopping; but from the Invalides 
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two men were coming towards him. 
The night was so still that Bald- 
win could distinctly hear what 
they said. 

“ What’s this?’ exclaimed one, 
as they came up to the body. 

“ A drunken man.” 

They both stooped down, 

“Call a policeman ; I'll stop bere ; 
this man is dead !” 

One of the two men ran towards 
the Place de la Concorde. Baldwin 
took the opposite direction, and 
hurrying as much as he could with- 
out attracting the attention of those 
he overtook on his way, he reached 
his own house. Scarcely half an 
hour bad elapsed since he had left 
it. The concierge was smoking a 
pipe, and walking up and down be- 
fore the open door. Baldwin re- 
cognised him from afar, and man- 
aged to enter the house without 
being seen by him. He walked 


noiselessly up-stairs, and reached his 
own room unnoticed. He quickly 


took off his overcoat, and threw 
himself into a chair by the fire. 
—Then, and only then, when he 
had effaced every trace of his deed, 
when he had escaped the most 
pressing and immediate danger, did 
he begin to reflect on what had 
taken place. 

A thousand thoughts pressed 
upon him, but not in wild confu- 
sion. Things passed before him 
in logical sequence, and he could 
calmly consider and weigh every 
circumstance: Forbes had insulted 
his wife; she had alluded to him, 
and to no other, in that exclama- 
tion, “ Wretch!” He was fully 
justified in demanding an explana- 
tion of what had taken place. Jane 
would not give it; he had gone 
to Forbes for it. Forbes, too, had 
refused to answer. He had wanted 
to force him to speak, and had 
grown ,angry; but even in his 
wrath he had never intended to 
kill Forbes. Without knowing 
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what he was doing, he had pushed 
him violently. But Forbes was 
dead; and who could now stand 
up and bear witness to Baldwin’s 
innocence? If he gave himself 
up as the author of this invol- 
untary crime, he would have to 
submit to strange, suspicious judges, 
who would consider his truthfal 
testimony as mere lying and per- 
jury, and who would treat and per- 
haps condemn him—an innocent 
man—like a common malefactor. 
Nothing obliged him to expose him- 
self to such a risk, His conscience 
reproached him with nothing; he 
had meanteno harm.—Should he 
accuse himself? Should he stand 
forward and say, “That man died 
by my hand”? Should he deliver 
over his good name to malicious 
comments and suspicions? No! 
he would not do that. He would, 
on the contrary, do everything in 
his power to avert such an unde- 
served misfortune. 

He called to: mind every cireum- 
stance which had immediately pre- 
ceded or followed the accident. 
Nobody had seen him go out; no- 
body had seen him return home ; 
he had been absent only a short 
time. It was impossible that any 
suspicion should attach to him.— 
“Nobody knows what I have 
done,” he said to himself, as he 
weighed every point over and over 
again ; “and nobody shall know 2” 

At this moment he heard a vio- 
lent ring at the door-bell, followed 
by loud talking in the ante-room. 
His quick ear caught repeatedly the 
name of Forbes. He placedthe lamp, 
which was covered with a shade, on 
a low table, so that bis face might 
remain in darkness, and waited a 
few seconds in intense anxiety. 
The door of his room was thrown 
open violently, and Forbes’s old 
servant entered. Baldwin’s servant 
followed, but remained standing at 
the door. 
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“ Well! what is it?” 

“They have brought home my 
master dead! He has been mur- 
dered.” 

With easily feigned surprise, 
Baldwin sprang to his feet to fol- 
low the messenger of woe. He ad- 
dressed several questions to the 
servant, as he would have done if 
he had had no knowledge of all 
that had happened, and in a few 
minutes they reached Forbes’s house, 
The door stood wide open, and was 
guarded by two policemen. Bald- 
win and his companion were, how- 
ever, at once admitted, and entered 
the bedroom withoutebeing ques- 
tioned. 

There, on a bed, lay the half-un- 
dressed body of the dead man. 
Three persons were in the room, 
who in a few words introduced 
themselves as the doctgr, the chief 
police officer of the district, and his 
assistant. The officer, at whose re- 
quest Baldwin had been sent for as 
a friend of the deceased, told him 
all he knew of the case. About 
three-quarters of an hour before, 
two gentlemen, accompanied by a 
sergent de ville, had come to the 
police station and had given infor- 
mation that they had found the 
dead body of a man on the quay, 
between the bridge of the Alma 
and the bridge of the Invalides. 
The identity of the deceased had 
soon been ascertained, as a pocket- 
book with his address and a large 
sum of money had been found on 
his person. The officer wished now 
to know if Mr. Baldwin, whom the 
servant had designated as an inti- 
mate friend of the deceased, could 
give any information likely to throw 
light on the tragic end of the un- 
fortunate gentleman. 

No; he knew nothing. 

“When did you see Mr. Forbes 
for the last time?’ inquired the 
officer. 

“ A few hours ago. I came home 
at about nine o’clock, and I met him 
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close to my house, where he had 
called to see me.” 

“What did he say to you?” 

“ He did not speak tome. He 
did not recognise me in the dark- 
ness, and walked quickly past me. 
I had seen him during the day, and 
had nothing particular to say to 
him. I did not stop him.” 

“Did he leave any message for 
you with your servant ?” 

“No; if he had, I would have 
received it.” 

“With whom did he speak in 
your house ?” 

“ With my wife.” 

“* What did he say to her ?” 

“JT do not know. My wife was 
not very well when I got home, 
and in attending to her, I forgot to 
ask about Forbes. He was a fre- 
quent visitor at my house, and there 
was nothing strange in his calling.” 

The conversation assumed the 
shape of a regular examination. 
Baldwin noticed this, and began 
to be careful. He determined to 
answer every question truthfully, 
and to conceal only what nobody 
but himself could know, and what 
nobody else was ever to know, 
Not once did he contradict himself ; 
the officer was far from suspecting 
him, and finally closed the conver- 
sation by saying that. Mr. and Mrs, 
Baldwin, as well as the servant 
who had opened the door for Mr. 
Forbes, would probably be ex- 
amined on the morrow by a police 
magistrate. Baldwin merely bowed 
assent, and turned to the doctor to 
ask him what had been the imme- 
diate cause of death. He listened 
attentively to the learned explana- 
tion of the physician, and was able 
to look on the corpse without any 
outward sign of emotion. - All his 
energies were directed to the one 
object of not betraying himself by 
word, look, or deed. All,else was 
of secondary importance for the 
time being. When he would be 
alone, he would reflect upon it all. 
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Now, there was no time for reflec- 
tion. The ‘first thing was, that he 
should not be suspected by that in- 
telligent, shrewd police officer. He 
felt vaguely that he could not yet 
realise all the consequences of ' his 
deed; that misfortune was threaten- 
ing him as the natural result of such 
an eveut; that blood calls for blood. 
All these thoughts rushed through 
his brain indistinetly, but he man- 
aged to keep them under control. 
For the present, all he had to do 
was to secure his retreat. While 
he was thinking of this he heard 
the officer say to his assistant that 
two policemen would keep watch in 
the house until everything had been 
officially sealed up. Then he asked 
Baldwin if he knew where the de- 
ceased was in the habit of keeping 
his money and papers of value. 
Baldwin pointed out a box in 
which Forbes usually kept his cash 
and any important papers, This 
box was opened with a key which 
had been found in the dead man’s 


pocket, and a considerable sum in 
gold and bank-notes was discovered. 
While the police officer was busy 
counting the money in the presence 


of witnesses, Baldwin noticed in 
the strong-box a carefully-sealed en- 
velope. He took it out and read 
the address :— 
“ Gorpon Batpwiy, Esq. 
(of Hakodate), 
Paris. 
“To be opened after my death.” 


“This may contain some useful 
information,” he said to the police 
officer. “ Do you not think it would 
be well to open it at once ?” 

The officer assented, but added 
that the letter must be communi- 
cated to the magistrate. Baldwin 
offered no objection. He opened 
the letter and began to read, while 
all present observed him with cu- 
riosity. 

‘Paris, February 26th. 


My pgear Batpwiy,—I have made 
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up my mind to put an end to my 
life, and when you receive this, I 
will have carried out my intention,” 


Baldwin uttered apn exclamation 
of surprise, and read these first lines 
aloud. 

“That is very strange,” remarked 
the officer. “From the doctor’s 
report, I would have thought it 
impossible that your friend had 
committed suicide.” 

Baldwin continued :— 

“T tell you this in order to pre- 
vent all erroneous conjectures and 
inquiries as to the cause of my 
death. I have always disliked , 
sensational excitement, and it is 
my last wish to leave this world as 
quietly and as noiselessly as pos- 
sible. I have made arrangements 
to facilitate, as far as I can, the ful- 
filment of my wish, 

“ My will has been deposited at 
the American Consulate, and has 
been drawn up by an experienced 
lawyer in such a manner that it 
cannot possibly be disputed after 
my death. 

“ The reason why J kill myself is 
avery simple one: I am weary of 
life. A Frenchman would say it 
in fewer words: Je m’ennuie. In 
your opinion, this can hardly be 
called a misfortune. You cannot 
conceive how insupportable ennui 
may become with time — 7'edet 
tamdiu eadem fecisse. This is the 
only Latin sentence I know, but 
this one I understand better than 
any scholar: it is tedious to have 
always the same things to do}; to 
know that, as long as we live we 
always will have to do the same 
things, and to feel that those things 
are wearisome and unprofitable. 

“T have ‘often regretted that I 
did uot render you the service which 
you asked of me years ago. I beg 
you to forgive me. Use your in- 
fluence with Thomas to make him 
forgive me likewise. I have never, 
knowingly, done your wife’ any 
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wrong. I hope she will sometimes 
think of-me kindly. 

“When I have said farewell to 
you, to your wife, and to my brother, 
I will have done with the world. 
How poor I have been—I, the rich 
man! You, Baldwin, were my best 
friend, and how little were you my 
friend! Thomas was my only 
brother, and for years he has been 
dead and lest to me! Jane Leland 
is your wife—A woman who is 
another man’s wife, a brother who 
is lost, a friend who is indifferent— 
that is all I possessed.—It was not 
enough. 

“ At this moment I am neither 
excited nor cast down. A feeling 
of profound rest, such as I have not 
felt for a long time, fills my breast. 
The thought that I can lay down 
the burden of life whenever I please 
gives me new courage. Only a 


quarter of an hour ago, when I 
began to write to you, it was my 
intention to kill myself to-night. 


Now that I know to a certainty 
that I shall kill myself, now that I 
have made every preparation for the 
last act of my life, and am assured 
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of being able to carry out my inten- 
tion whenever I please, ‘I feel cour- 
age to try the experiment of living 
afew days longer. Perhaps some- 
thing new may happen to me. [ 
can wait quietly. I have nothing 
more to lose, nothing to fear, 
Satiated, even to nausea, I stand 
on the boundary of life; when you 
read this I will have overstepped it, 
““GrorGeE Forszs,” 


While Baldwin was reading this 
letter, the officer had sealed up the 
money and other valuables. He 
then carefully drew on his gloves, 
remarked that it was late, gave his 
assistant some further directions, 
avd left the house with Baldwin. 
He bade him good-night at the 
door, requesting him to come again 
early the next morning. Then 
he pulled up his coat-collar, put 
his hands into his pockets, and 
trotted briskly home. Baldwin 
walked slowly down the avenue. 
He remained a few minutes lost in 
thought in front of his own house; 
then he rang the bell and was ad- 
mitted. 


Ix, 
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The last wish which Forbes had 
expressed in his letter to Baldwin 
was obeyed. He was buried very 

uietly. Parisian newspapers only 

alluded discrectly to the tragic affair. 
All the inquiries of the police proved 
fruitless, The evidence of the 
doctors showed, it is true, that the 
hypothesis of suicide could not be 
admitted ; but, on the other hand, 
it was difficult to believe in a mur- 
der, as ‘a large sum of money had 
been found on the pérson of the 
deceased, and as Forbes was not 
known to have a single enemy. 

Baldwin’s servant deposed that. 
on the fatal evening Mr. Forbes had 

aid a short visit to Mrs. Baldwin. 

e had noticed nothing peculiar in 


Mr. Forbes’s manner.—Mrs. Bald- 
win declared that, after she had 
told Forbes that her husband was 
not at home, he had not stayed 
long with ber. She, too, had no- 
ticed nothing extraordinary in his 
behaviour, nor had he said any- 
thing that could lead her to be- 
lieve that he was threatened by any 
danger. 

The evidence of the two gentle- 
men who found the body showed 
that Forbes bad died between ten 
and half-past ten o’clock. A police- 
man who was on duty near the 
bridge of the Alma, said that, about 
ten o’clock, he had seen an open 
carriage driven by at a furious rate ; 
he could not say whether it was 
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a private carriage or a cab. The 
doctors, the chief officer of police, 
and’ the police magistrate came 
unanimously to the conclusion that 
Forbes must have been in that 
carriage, and that in his fear when 
the horses ran away, he had jumped 
out and so caused his own death. 
This explanation satisfied every- 
body, and the fatal event was very 
soon all but forgotten. Only be- 
tween Baldwin and his wife it 
stood like a dark shadow. 

Baldwin was conscious that, when- 
ever he was alone with Jane, her 
eyes followed anxiously and sus- 
piciously all his movements, as if 
she were afraid of him. Even the 
sham familiarity which, up to that 
time, had existed between them, 
disappeared, They lived together 
in gloomy, oppressive silence—each 
with a secret and a suspicion at heart. 
Baldwin had never dared to ask his 
wife again what had taken place 
between Forbes and herself at that 
last meeting. The words seemed to 
choke him whenever he tried to 
utter, in her presence, the name of 
the man who had died by his hand. 
His peace was gone, and he knew 
that he could never again find it. 
Henceforward he had to live under 
a heavy burden, and only death 
could bring repose. Fear—a feeling 
which he had never known before 
—took hold of him. If his secret 
were discovered? If his dark deed 
were brought to light? He shud- 
dered at the very thought—He 
would leave Paris; be would seek 
occupation; hard work might drive 
. away those terrible thoughts, might 
give him peace, would tire bim at 
least and bring back sleep, which 
had fled since that terrible night. 
He longed to go back to Y esso,among 
the simple-minded islanders, who 
had confidence in him, who knew 
nothing of what had happened in 
Paris, who woukl never know it. 
He would escape from his wife’s 
searching, hostile looks, which 
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watched and tormented him. He 
had never in all his life cast down 
his eyes before any human being, 
and now he did not dare to loo 
up in presence of his wife. It was 
unbearable. 

Immediately after the death of 
Forbes, Baldwin had written to 
Thomas to inform him of his bro- 
ther’s sudden end, and to urge him 
to take possession of the large for- 
tune which had been left to him. 
Baldwin now resolved to go to 
Hakodate aod take charge of. the 
business during Graham’s absence. 
He was, in fact, as much afraid of 
Thomas as of Jane. He pictured 
to himself a meeting with his old 
friend. How could he look at him, 
while he told him the story of his 
brother’s death? He fancied he 
could see Graham’s eyes looking 
with full trust and affection into his 
own. Would he be able to dissem- 
ble and to lie before the light of 
those honest eyes? No! he could 
even better bear Jane’s suspicions 
than Thomas’s [trustfulness, He 
would start at once for Hakodate. 
By that means he was almost sure 
to avoid seeing his friend, who, 
in all probability, had sailed for 
Europe immediately ou hearing of 
his brother’s death. ° 

Having carefully weighed every 
consideration, he made up his mind 
one day to speak to Jane without 
further delay. He only waited till 
it was dark. He felt ashamed and 
humbled in his own eyes to take 
such a precaution, but he was forced 
to it—he could not help it. When 
the lamp was brought in, he placed 
himself with his back to the light. 
Jane sat opposite to him, pale, 
silent, and indifferent. 

“ Thomas Lansdale will have left 
Hakodate on receipt of my letter,” 
he began; “one of us must be out 
there to take care of our business, 
I will return to Japan shortly. 
Will you go with me, or do you 
prefer to remain here ?” 
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She did not reply to his question, 
but said— 

“You are going to leave Paris ?” 

“T am obliged to go.” 

“1 thought so.” 

He tried to appear surprised, and 
asked, “ What made you think so?” 

She merely shrugged her shoul- 
ders contemptuously. 

* What made you think so?” he 
repeated. He made an effort, and 
looked straight into her face as he 
spoke, 

“Do not ask me; you know it.” 

Her voice had a peculiar threaten- 
ing accent. He felt humiliated, but 
he dared not press for an explana- 
tion. He repeated his question, 
“Will you go with me to Japan ?” 

“No”—and after a pause she 
added carelessly, ‘‘ I expect a letter 
from my aunt Alice in a few days. 
I have made up my mind to live 
with her in future.” 

It had come to this! She knew 
that he had no longer any power 
over her, and that he would not 
dare to assert his rights. “I do 
not understand you,” he said gently, 
“but I will not binder you from 
doing what you wish. Since I have 
known you, I have had but one 
thought, and that was to make you 

happy.” 

He said these last words in a 
voice of indescribable sadness, and 
he felt the tears rising to his eyes. 
What had he done to deserve the 
misery which he had to endure? 
If any one was answerable for this 
horrible fate it was Jane, whose 
coldness had first awakened his 
suspicions, and whose unconsciously 
uttered exclamation about Forbes 
had excited his anger. The thought 
that some wrong had been done to 
his wife had maddened him when 
he laid hands on Forbes. She, 
above all others, ought to forgive 
him, and to comfort him—and she 
alone tormented him! He covered 
his face with his hands and wept. 
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He had become another man since 
Forbes’s death. All bis former 
energy had forsaken him. Now he 
was weak and irritable. Jane saw 
his tears and his sufferings unmoved, 
She sat there cold and pitiless like 
a stone image, her distrustful eyes 
fixed steadily upon him. At last 
he rose and said; “You are hard 
and unjust towards me, but I will 
not complain. The time may come 
when you will regret that you have 
rejected my love. When that day 
comes, call me and I will return to 
you. Now I will go.” 

He left the room slowly. She 
followed him with her eyes; her 
mute lips moved, and without utter- 
ing a sound she breathed the word 
“ Murderer !” 

Baldwin felt ‘sure that he had 
not betrayed himself to his wife. 
She could know nothing of the 
dark deed; but he felt sure now 
that she had guessed it. He knew, 
however, that his peace was gone, 
even if Jane had not suspected 
him. Her undeserved confidence 
would have been less bearable even 
than her suspicions. One thing 
only could have reconciled ‘him to 
his fate. If he could have taken 
his wife into his confidence, if she 
had acknowledged his innocence, 
pitied bis misfortune, and shared it 
with him ;—yes, then he would 
have found comfort and peace in 
her presence. But Jane’s looks 
sternly forbade any approach, and 
he must bear alone the heavy 
burden of his secret. 

Baldwin spent the next day in 
putting his affairs in order. He 
made every preparation for his 
departure, without interference on 
Jane’s part, by word or deed. She 
looked on, as if she were deaf and 
dumb, Two days after their last 
conversation, he went into her room 
to say good-bye. He had dreaded 
that moment, butt was soon over. 
His heart was so overwhelmed with 
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grief that he hardly noticed Jane’s 
coldness. She did not offer him 
her hand, aod when he leant for- 
ward to kiss her, she drew back in 
silence. 

“Farewell, Jane!” he said; and 
in a tone of entreaty he added, 
“Let us meet again.” She bowed 
her head without saying a word. 
He hesitated for an instant; but 
when he saw no sign of relenting 
in that cold face, he turned away.— 
It would have been better for him 
to stand before the most severe 
judge than to face that woman who 
had never loved him, who saw in 
bim the cause of her unhappiness, 
and who now hated and dreaded 
him.—She had heard him on that 
fatal evening when she was lying 
illon her bed; she knew when he 
had gone out and when he had 
come back, She knew that he 
must have been in the street at the 
very time of Forbes’s death. The 
fact that he had concealed this 
circumstance had first aroused her 
suspicions; his gloominess, his con- 


Baldwin had accomplished the 
greater part of his journey, and was 
in San Francisco awaiting the de- 
parture of the Pacific Mail Steamer 
for Japan. He intended to go by 
that line to Yokohama, where he 
was sure to find easily an oppor- 
tunity for Hakodate. 

In New York, in Chicago, and 
in San Francisco, he had inquired 
after Thomas Lansdale, or Thomas 
Graham—for he did not know 
under which name his friend was 
travelling—but he could learn no- 
thing about him.—‘ He must have 
gone by way of China, India, and 
Egypt,” he said to himself. ‘So 
much the better! Now I am quite 
sure not to meet him.” His heart 
ached when he thought that hence- 
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fusion, had confirmed her in her 
belief. Since their last conversa- 
tion, when that strong man had 
wept in her presence, she had felt 
absolutely sure of his guilt. “He 
is a murderer,” she said to herself ; 
but, nevertheless, she would not 
stand forth as his accuser. She, 
too, had a secret to keep; and her 
secret was more safe if she remained 
silent. 

A few days after Baldwin’s de- 
parture, Jane’s aunt, Mademoiselle 
Alice de Moutémars arrived in 
Paris. She was a poor and elderly 
maiden lady, the sister of Jane’s 
mother, Aunt Alice saw at a glance 
that she might secure a comfortable 
home for the rest of her days if 
she made herself agreeable to her 
wealthy niece. She spared no pains 
to make herself not only pleasant, 
but useful and even indispensable ; 
and she succeeded, at the end of a 
few weeks, in persuading Jane to 
go with her to her home, and to 
settle in a cheerful watering-place 
in the south of France. 


forth he would bave to avoid those 
two, whom he loved best in the 
world—Jane and Thomas. But he 
strove hard to accustom himself to 
the idea, and he now felt more able 
to bear his fate. He had become 
calmer and stronger since he had 
left Jane. He knew that she was 
well taken care of, and he felt no 
anxiety on her account. If she had 
loved him, she would have followed 
him; but she did not love him, she 
never had loved him, She had been 
false from the beginning—wheny she 
had given him her hand, when she 
had promised solemnly to “love 
and cherish him,” and to be his 
“for better, for worse.” His mis- 
fortune should not have estranged 
her from him. He had every reason 
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to resent her'conduct ; she had no- 
thing to reproach him with—he had 
done her no wrong. It was a com- 
fort to feel himself innocent, at any 
rate, so far as she was concerned, 
His account with her was closed, 
and the balance was in his favour. 
He was her creditor, and he forgave 
her her trespasses. But it was 
different with Thomas. Against 
Thomas he had sinned, and he 
dared not face him—at least not 
now. Perhaps he might be able 
to do so in years to come. It was 
well that Thomas had gone by way 
of India; he need not fear to meet 
him. 

Baldwin left San Francisco on 
the Ist of July, and, twenty-two 
days later, he arrived at Yokohama. 
Those three weeks of peaceful rest 
on the great Pacific Ocean had 
acted like a healing balm on his 
wounded heart. He was still in- 
capable of cheerful thoughts, but 
the gnawing anxiety which had 
tormented him in Paris had dis- 
appeared. In Yokohama he was 
welcomed by some old acquaint- 
ances. They all asked him, as soon 
as they saw him, what ailed him, 
and what had turned his hair so 
grey. He replied that he had been 
ill, and then quickly changed the 
conversation, Here again he in- 
quired after Graham. There had 
been no news from Hakodate for 
the last two months, he was told, 
and nobody could say whether 
Graham had gone to Hong-Kong 
or Shanghai. The steamer Osakka 
was to leave in a few days for 
Hakodate, and would bring back 
letters from the North. 

The captain of the Osakka 
was willing to take Baldwin as a 
passenger, and he was thus able to 
continue his voyage after only a 
few days’ delay at Yokohama, On 
the 8d of August he arrived at 
Hakodate. 

While the steamer was stecring 
about the harbour to find a suitable 


anchorage, a number of small boats 
filled with Chinese and European 
merchants came alongside to get the 
letters and news she had brought. 

Baldwin soon recognised his own 
house-boat, carrying a young Eng- 
lishman named Howell, who for 
some time had been in his employ 
as book-keeper. Baldwin went to 
meet him at the gangway. Howell 
started with surprise at seeing his 
chief so unexpectedly. He shook 
hands warmly, and then inquired 
immediately, with evident anxiety, 
whether Mr. Baldwin had been ill, 
and if he were still unwell. Bald- 
win gave the same answer he had 
given to his friends at Yokohama, 
and then asked in his turn when 
Mr. Graham had left for Europe. 

“Mr. Graham is in Hakodate, 
and you will see him in a quarter 
of an hour. A few weeks ago he 
received a letter from you, and 
determined to go to Europe; but 
just before the departure of the 
steamer he changed his mind. He 
has written to you twice since then ; 
his letters must have crossed you 
on the sea, and have reached Lon- 
don about a month ago.” 

Howell went away to look after 
his employer’s luggage, and this 
gave Baldwin time to collect his 
thoughts. The meeting with Gra- 
ham was now unavoidable—there 
was no help for it. He could do 
nothing for the present but wait 
and see what course matters would 
take. With assumed composure he 
got into the boat, and in a few 
minutes he was landed on the quay. 
Many of the Japanese, among whom 
Baldwin had lived for several years, 
welcomed him back with true hearti- 
ness; but all those who knew him 
well enough to speak to him put the 
same question, ‘* Have you been ill, 
Mr. Baldwin ?” 

Graham was seated in his room 
reading. He jumped up with an 
exclamation of joyful surprise when 
the door opened, and Baldwin’s 
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well-known voice called out, “ How 
do you do, Thomas?” But no 
sooner had he looked at his friend 
than he started back and said 
anxiously, ‘‘Some misfortune has 
befallen you, Baldwin! For God’s 
sake, tell me what is the matter?” 

Baldwin felt something rise in 
his throat which kept him speechless 
for a few seconds, then he said, “I 
have had a bard time of it, Graham ; 
but we will speak about that pres- 
ently. Tell me first, how is it that 
you are here? I thought you were 
on your way to Europe, and I have 
come out here to fill your place.” 

But Graham could not take his 
eyes off Baldwin’s face, which he 
scanned with the anxious tenderness 
of a mother looking at her sick child 
which has been brought home to 
her, 

“Gordon, what is the matter?” 
he asked again, with an imploring 
voice. “I cannot rest till I know 
all.” 

He took Baldwin’s right hand 
between his two hands, and looked 
at him steadily. There was the old 
confiding look of which Baldwin 
had been afraid ! 

“T have been obliged to part 
from my wife,’ he said at last, 
without raising his eyes. 

“ My poor friend !” 

Then followed a long pause. 
Baldwin covered his face with his 
hands.. 

“My poor friend!” repeated 
Graham. 

Suddenly Baldwin became con- 
scious that in order to extricate 
himself he had inadvertently ex- 
posed his wife to suspicion. No! 
that must not be. His unfortunate 
deed had cost him all his happiness 
—he did not complain; blood will 
have blood—but his honour, his 
self-respect, must not be sacrificed. 
He would not, by ap act of coward- 
ice, throw the burden upon Jane 
and injure her fair name He said, 
in a low inquiring tone— 
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“ Graham, you are my friend ?” 
“Yes, indeed I am. I have no 
one in the wide world but you. 
You may confide to me al] that 
weighs on your mind, and I will do 
all in my power to help you.” He 
paused for a moment, and then add- 
ed solemnly, “ So help me God !” 

Beneath the window of the room 
where the two friends were seated 
lay the broad harbour of Hakodate. 
Heavy junks with brown square 
sails, and numberless fishing-boats 
glided gently on the white crested 
waves of the dark-blue sea. Bald- 
win kept his eyes fixed on this 
grand picture; and, without looking 
once at his friend, in low passion- 
less accents, he told his miserable 
story. He did not accuse Forbes— 
he did not even know that he had 
been guilty—neither did he try to 
exculpate himself. He had been 
angry and excited ; he had, without 
knowing what he was doing, pushed 
away Forbes, who had stumbled and 
had fallen, “T bent over 
him, and saw him dying; killed 
by my hand. I see him at this 
moment, . . .” 

He stopped, and for the first 
time looked anxiously into his 
friend’s face. Graham, pale as 
death, kept his eyes bent on the 
ground. 

“Nobody but you knows what 
has happened,” continued Baldwin ; 
“T owed this confession to no one 
but to you. To youl have given 
up my secret and myself; you can 
do with me what you like, I am in 
your hands. If 1 am guilty, I am 
ready to bear any punishment that 
may be imposed on me; but if lam 
innocent, then acquit me and release 
me from the torments which I can 
bear no loiger. See how wretched 
Iam, Thomas! Have pity on me! 
I have suffered terribly.” 

There was a long pause. 

“T have nobody in the world 
but you,” said Thomas, at last. 

In his eyes shone all the old con- 
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fidence, the old love, and Baldwin 
could look into them without fear. 
Now—as with Jane, his debtor —his 
account was settled with Thomas, 
his creditor, who had forgiven him, 
likewise, his trespasses. He drew 
along deep breath. Once more he 
was a free man. 


Jane lives alternately in the south 
of France and in Paris—a young, 
rich widow.* She has become very 
pious. Her piety is of that frigid 
sort which causes those who practise 
it to be venerated by the public at 
large, and feared by their friends. 
Her house is kept with exemplary 
order, Her servants—though she 
never scolds them—tremble before 
her. No beggar ever approaches 
her doors, but the name of Mrs. 
Gordon Baldwin figures with large 
sums on the lists of every public 
charity. Her beneficence is, how- 
ever, as free from vanity as from 
compassion, She does not endow 
schools, hospitals, and asylums, to 
hear her name quoted and praised, 
but because she thinks it her duty 
to be charitable ; and she can only 
fulfil this duty by placing large 
sums of money in the hands of pro- 
fessional philanthropists. She finds 
it impossible to take an interest in 
the sufferings of individuals. She 
ean think only of her own sorrow; 
and to alleviate that, she gives to 
suffering humanity. She is not 
wicked; she has never done any- 
thing positively wrong—nor any- 
thing unselfishly good. She has 
never cared much for those about 
her. Nature has denied her that 
faculty. She —s cannot be 
admired ; she can hardly be blamed. 
Kind people—and there are some in 
this world—will pity her. 

Thomas Yanudale has settled in 
New York. Hundreds among the 

or bless his name. Whoever is 


In want and can appeal to him 
leaves his door comforted and re- 
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lieved. The last misfortune which 
has befallen him—Baldwin’s death 
—has made the kind, tender-hearted 
man more charitable than ever. He 
often gives to the undeserving, but 
he continues to do good, to the best 
of hisknowledge. His simple heart 
knows no suspicion. It is better 
to be deceived by some and to help 
many, than to mistrust all and to 
stand alone, 

Soon after his return to Hako- 
date, Gordon Baldwin died the death 
ofahero. While swimming to carry 
a rope, in order to save from certain 
death the crew of a foundering ves- 
sel, he was dashed against a rock 
and frightfully crushed. He lived 
for about six hours—long enough to 
learn that the crew had been saved, 
and that his life had not been sacri- 
ficed in vain—long enough to know 
that Forbes’s death had been expi- 
ated and atoned for. The members 
of the foreign community surrounded 
his house during the hours of his 
agony. Thomas Lansdale closed 
his eyes. His loving, faithful look, 
of which Baldwin had once been 
afraid, was the last consolation of 
the dying man. 

And so they are all provided for. 
Forbes and Baldwin are dead, and 
have found rest. Only two people, 
Jane and Thomas, think of them, 
and feel that with them is buried 
something that belonged to their 
own life and happiness, and that 
can never be replaced. Otherwise, 
it would be as though they had 
never been.—Thomas has never got 
over his grief for the loss of his 
friend; but he is not unhappy. 
He is deceived by some; honoured 
and loved by many. He continues 
to do good, and will continue till 
the end.—Jane lives retired, lonely 
and cold, high above all her sur- 
roundings, as on some frozen | ag 
nacle amid eternal snows, and is 
in a fair way of earning the repu- 
tation of a saint. 
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[Tae following Notes of a tour in Cyprus are from the Journals kept 
by Lady Franklin during 1831-33, while her husband was in command 


of H.M.S. Rainbow in the Mediterranean. 


She had been accompanied 


from England by some American friends, and having engaged an Austrian 


brig, the party took the opportunity of visiting 


ypt and the Holy 


Land, Having returned from Jerusalem to Jaffa, she, with her travelling 
companions, continued the voyage to Constantinople in a vessel they had 


engaged at Alexandria. | 


On Thursday morning, May 
17th, we embarked from Jaffa, and 
settled to sail for Cyprus. The 
wind was not fair for this island, 
but neither was it better for any 
other place to which we could have 
directed our course. We were all 
day beating out, or tacking in front 
of Jaffa, which has a compact, lofty, 
and rather handsome appearance 
from the sea, rising high above the 
shore-banks on each side. The 
mountains of Judea were seen at a 
considerable distance in the back- 
ground, 

On the following day we advanc- 
ed scarcely so far as to be opposite 
to Kaifa, but the wind being from 
the north brought us all day long 
the sound of the hard fighting 
going on at Acre—broadside after 
broadside without cessation. The 
noise was like bursts of fine but 
distant thunder suddenly arrested 
in its sound. Mount Carmel, and 
the chain of hills to the north, were 
only faintly visible in the horizon. 
On the third day they had disap- 
peared from view, and we moved a 
little more briskly, though we did 
not keep our course in the even- 
ing, the wind being almost directly 
ahead. The captain told me that 
during our absence a line-of-battle 
ship we had seen at Alexandria 
had been before Acre, and after 
bombarding it very briskly for two 
days had gone back to Alexandria. 
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Captain Suhor told me also, that 
about four days after our departure 
from Kaifa the Madagascar came 
in there, accompanied by a French 
brig, and that the officers of both 
ships landed and made known to 
the Governor their intention to visit 
the camp at Acre, which obliged 
him to put every horse in the place 
and neighbourhood in requisition— 
not, however, without bastinadoing, 
or threats of it. At length the 
officers of the two ships set off in a 
body of fifty or sixty, the Governor 
with them, and had an interview 
with Ibrahim Pasha the younger, 
who during our absence had also 
been to the camp, accompanied by 
two or three thousand Druses, and 
the Emir Pasha. Captain Suhor 
went on board the Madagascar to | 
see Captain Lyons. . . . 

On the evening of Sunday the 
20th of May we were about thirty 
miles from rus, and should have 
arrived there in the night if the cap- 
tain had not been afraid of nearing 
Cape Grego before daylight. When 
I came on deck on Monday morn- 
ing about eight we had left it behind 
us on ourright. There appeared to 
be a square castle on the top of it, 
though the book of sailing direc- 
tions makes no mention of this, but 
describes the Cape as a long point, 
the end of it appearing like a sconce, 
whereby it is easily known. The 
captain said that what appeared like 
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a large castle was only rock. It is 
the south-east point of Cyprus.* 

The line of coast from hence to 
Cape Pila _— four leagues) pre- 
serves nearly a horizontal elevation, 
of.no apparent height, and is quite 
destitute of interest. Cape Pila has 
a toweruponit. The coast beyond, 
towards the west, appears more 
varied, and exhibits a great con- 
trast of light and shade, or rather, 
of whiteness and blackness, the for- 
mer proceeding apparently from bare 
cliffs or slopes of that colour. 

The town of Larnaca, which was 
to be our port, is situated in a 
shallow bay between Cape Pila 
to the east and Cape Chiti to 
the south. The distance between 
the two Capes is three leagues and 
a half, and the marina of Larnaca 
lies between four and five miles 
to the north of Cape Chiti—a low 
flat promontory seen to the left 
when in the harbour of Larnaca. 
It has a tower upon it, which has 
been used as a lighthouse. As we 
neared the shore, on approaching 
Larnaca, the low grounds between 
the hills and the sea became visible, 
They looked yellow, as if their 
spring verdure were already burnt 
up, and the trees thinly scattered 
over them were small. The forms 
of the bills, however, are pleasing ; 
and there is one rising behind the 
town of Larnaca, but at some dis- 
tance inland, which is remarkable 
for its superior elevation, and which 
proves to be, as I supposed, the 
mount of Santa Croce, or St. Cruis, 
the Cyprian Olympus, It stands 
much higher than those immedi- 
ately near it, and is of a bent sugar- 
loaf form. 

_ It was about twelve o’clock when 
we anchored in the roadstead (rather 
than in the harbour) of Larnaca, for 
the captain took a position far out- 


side of any of the other merchant 
brigs which were at anchor; a cir- 
cumstance which vexed me, because 
the sea was rough, and I had expect- 
ed that the distance from the shore 
would be made an objection to free 
communication between it and the 
vessel. And so indeed it proved: 
for when I proposed that we should 
go on shore he objected ; said the sea 
was so rough, we should be bathed 
in water, and had better wait a few 
hours longer. In the meantime, how- 
ever, he landed with Achmet, our 
travelling servant, who carried a let- 
ter of introduction with which we 
had been furnished to the English 
vice-consul here. They came back 
late with a letter from the consul, 
in which he politely excuses himself 
from coming to pay his respects to 
us on board on account of a contagi- 
ous disease which within a few days 
had manifested itself, and which 
had caused the European residents 
to shut themselves up. We doubt- 
ed whether he had given us the real 
reason for his shyness towards us, 
or whether he was afraid of us be- 
cause we came from Jaffa, 

It being necessary that another 
boat should go on shore, I deter- 
mined to set my foot on land also, 
and accordingly took my place in 
the boat, accompanied by O—— 
and Mr. C., who was glad to breathe 
the smell of land again, but who 
returned sick with the closeness and 
odour of it. The odour was not a 
bad one, however, but rather sweet, 
even though we breathed it in the 
bazaars and narrow streets of the 
marina or sea-houses of Larnaca, 
where the main part of the commer- 
cia] population resides, and which 
is about halfa mile from the village 
or town properly called Larnaca, 
the latter lying to the north-east. 
The road between the marina and 





* North of this bay, and on the east side of the island, is the Gulf of Fama- 
gousta,a name connected with my reading, and which my sailing-book calls 


‘once famous.” 
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the town of Larnaca passes through 
open fields, partly bearing some 
scrubby crops of barley, but for the 
most part waste, or covered with 
rubbish, and the ruins of houses, 
I understood that three of the 
European consuls lived at salinas, 
as the marina of Larnaca is also 
called (probably from the neigh- 
bouring salt-pit, which is the most 
considerable in the island); and the 
rest, among whom is the English 
consul, at Larnaca. 

There are a few pleasant-looking 
houses on the beach on the marina 
having projecting upper storeys 
(what are called in Egypt mashra- 
bee) and projecting roofs, frequently 
ornamented with an edging or bor- 
der of light wood-work. The roofs 
in general are remarkable for hav- 
ing spouts, made, I believe, of tile, 
projecting from them; but being 
unornamented, they look like the 
rafters of an unfinished building, 
and have an ugly effect. The 
houses are built of unburnt bricks, 
the colour of the soil, upon a foun- 
dation of stones, which rise a few 
feet above the surface. The door- 
ways are generally arched with 
stone; the doors, though wanting 
paint, are tolerably neat, and have 
fastenings of a less rude description 
than some we have seen in Egypt 
and Syria; so that, upon the whole, 
we appear to have advanced a step 
or two towards civilisation in coming 
to Cyprus. 

Having landed with scarcely any 
more definite object than to look 
about us, we made our way to the 
locanda, another sign of civilisation, 
to see what sort of accommodation 
could be procured, but were not 
much inclined to enter the house 
when we heard that the two chief 
rooms were occupied by a sick per- 
son who had “une fiévre maligne,” 
and his French doctor. However, 
we looked at a sort of common room, 
neatly enough furnished, with a 
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table, chairs, and lamp, and at two 
so-called bedrooms, in a separate 
house, which were by no means 
inviting. The rooms, like those of 
all the houses we saw, surrounded 
a court which has generally a few 
trees or flowers in the centre. The 
name of this inn, kept by a Pied- 
montese (who, however, would not 
speak Italian, but only French), is 
“ Hétel de la Girafe,” written on 
the swinging board of a sign-post. 
I was afterwards told that there were 
two or three of these locandas, of 
which that called “ L’Hétel de la 
Marina” was said to be the best. 
We groped our way in the dark to 
our boat, atid were guided back to 
the ship by a lantern, which was 
fixed to the masthead. 

The next morning (Tuesday the 
22d), finding that there was no 
chance of sailing, Dr. and Mrs. @ 
determined to land and go to the 
consul to ask about the exchange of 
money. ‘This being the case, though 
I felt convinced we should not be 
acceptable visitors, I did not scruple: 
to accompany them, intending to. 
inquire as to the nature of the ports. 
at Limasol and Baffo, so that if the 
wind continued contrary, and no 
time was likely to be lost by going 
to one or the other by land, I might. 
make arrangements for doing this. 

We found the gate of his house- 
closed, but it was opened to receive 
us, and we were immediately met 
by the consul with much civility, 
and requested to enter the house.. 
This, however, we declined doing,, 
and insisted upon remaining seated 
on two opposite benches placed. 
under the walls of the broad pas- 
sage which opened into the garden 
court ; while the vice-consul and his. 
daughters brought out chairs, on 
which they sat. He was dressed in. 
the French style, and wore the En- 

lish cockade in his hat, and spoke- 
rench, which he seemed to prefer 
to Italian. He excused himself for- 
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not showing us the attentions to 
be expected from him on account of 
the plague, or, as some said, the 
cholera morbus, of which three per- 
sons had died within a few days at 
Larnaca; and when he heard that 
we were thinking of going to Lima- 
sol, placed every facility in our 
way, and offered us the house of his 
son-in-law there, where we should 
find everything we wanted. He 
said that if we set off in the even- 
ing for Limasol, and stopped for 
two hours on the way, we should 
still arrive by five next morning ; 
but the only difficulty was to get 
the mules in time to start this even- 
ing. If we set off next day, they 
could be sent for from Nicosia, in the 
interior of the island, whence they 
generally came, and would be free 
from infection. He did not know 
@bat they could be procured here by 
the evening, and wondered why we 
could not wait until to-morrow. I 
told bim that our party was going 
to divide, and that those who re- 
mained on board would set sail that 
very night if possible. It was 
therefore necessary for those who 
intended to by land to be on 
shore; but I told him that we would 
‘delay starting until morning if he 
could tell us of any place where 
we could sleep, alleging we were 
afraid of the locanda (at that time 
we knew of the existence of only 
one), as there was a malignant fever 
there. To this Mr. C., who always 
acts upon the principle that you 
oust take as much as you can get 
from a Levantine, directly added 
‘that, if the mules could be procured, 
-we would set off that evening; but 
‘if not, perhaps he (the consul) could 
give us a lodging for the night. 
Poor Mr.. Vice-consul, thus cruelly 
pushed, made the best of it, and 
took me up-stairs to show me an 
-empty room which he could give me, 
cand which looked tolerably clean. 
He detained.me here, and bade me sit 
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down, that he might ask more min- 
utely who we all were, Mr. B.’s letter 
giving only a very general descrip- 
tion. When we had explained all 
to his satisfaction, his respect seemed 
increased (though he was very well- 
behaved before), and he told me he 
had a mule and horse at my service ; 
the latter, which he used in his car- 
riage, would carry me, and the other 
his janissary (whom he would send 
with us) should ride. 

This being settled, and as it was 
past twelve o’clock, the usual din- 
ner-hour, I proposed taking leave, 
notwithstanding Mr, C.’s desire to 
get some dinner here, and the dis- 
comfort of béing turned out into 
dust and sun without anything to 
see or knowing any house we could 
take shelter in till four or five 
o'clock, before which we had reason 
to believe that on account of the 
high sea we should not be able to 
return to the ship. It must have 
been trying to the poor vice-consul 
when Mr. asked if he could 
tell us of avy house where we could 
repose before this hour arrived. 
He reflected, and mentioned one to 
a@ man in attendance, who, he said, 
was his cook, but whom he had 
sent out of the house whilst he was 
in quarantine, because the man was 
in the habit of going home to his 
family at night, and now that this 
contagious malady was suspected 
he dreaded the communication. 
This was a reason why the man 
should not have been there at all. 

Though he did not invite us to 
dine, the consul lost no time in giv- 
ing us coffec and sherbet or lemon- 
ade, with some excellent little fin- 
ger biscuits, made by his youngest 
daughter, a young girl of thirteen 
or fourteen years. There were two 
elder ones, the second of whom, 
we heard, was promised, or be- 
trothed, She had rather an ex- 
pressive countenance, and a pretty 





figure. The eldest was very tall, 
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but not so pretty. They were all 
three dressed in scanty cotton 
gowns, and had coloured handker- 
chiefs rolled round their heads, 
The vice-consul has a daughter 
married to the British agent at 
Limasol, to whom he recommended 
us. He is a native of the Ionian 
Islands, bat has lived thirty years 
in Cyprus. As with all the other 
Greek inhabitants, Greek is the 
language of his family, though they 
generally understand or speak a 
little Italian also, and probably 
Turkish or Arabic. The vice-consul 
himself is considered a linguist and 
litterato, from speaking and under- 
standing so many languages, He 
spoke a very little English, but 
reads and understands it better; 
and he displayed his classical 
knowledge in speaking of Baffo, 
the ancient Paphos, where the 
Cyprian goddess had her celebrated 
fane. The royal arms of England 
are displayed on two conspicuous 
places opposite to each other on his 
gates, sculptured and painted over 
the inner side of the outer gate, 
and painted on a picture over the 
outer doors of the inner rooms on 
the opposite side of the court, He 
questioned us respecting the state 
of things in Syria, and spoke as the 
consul in a Turkish province should 
do, of the resources of the Grand 
Signior, and of his determination 
to destroy and annihilate Mehemet 
Ali. 

We left the consulate with the 
understanding that we should re- 
turn in the evening ready to set off 
to Limasol if mules could be pro- 
cured for us, and accepting a lodg- 
ing from the vice-consul if he did 
not succeed in obtaining them. We 
then walked, with his cook for a 
guide, to a house at the entrance 
of the marina, where we, found two 
respectable Greek women (mother 
and daughter), in a very decent 
house, the best room of which, 
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looking into a garden court, we 
took possession of. It belongs to 
a man who keeps a tavern or inn 
by the seaside, and his wife and 
mother seem to be employed here 
in making bread and biscuit and in 
raising silk-worms. They brought 
us coffee; and soon after Achmet, 
who had been marketing, made 
his appearance; and we used the 
kitchen-stove to cook some mutton- 
steaks, and fill our spare time by 
having some dinper. 

Towards five o’clock our captain 
showed himself to us, and said the 
sea would now allow us to go on 
board. He also informed us that 
the three English signori had ar- 
rived, and anchored close to us. 
We had no sooner got on board 
than they sent to ask if we could 
receive them, and came immediate- 
ly after, and sat talking with us 
of their adventures in Syria until, 
the sun having nearly sunk in the 
horizon, I proposed that we should 
return to the ‘shore, since, if the 
avimals could be found, it was in- 
tended that we should set off this 
evening for Limasol. 

On landing again at the marina, 
we were pursuing our way to the 
vice-consul’s house at Larnaca, but 
were arrested by the sight of his 
janissary and the mules, a 
the house where we had dined. The 
janissary had brought with him our 
letter of introduction for Limasol, 
and we therefore stopped short here ; 
though, from the vice-consul having 
sent one only of the animals belong- 
ing to himself which he had. pro- 
mised, there was one wanting for 
O——, whom I had brought with 
me, our friends who remained on 
board having objected to parting 
with Achmet. 

We were already very late for 
setting off, and as another mule or 
donkey was to be procured, and the 
moon did not rise until late, we 
determined to remain where we 
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were, and set off by the light of its 
declining beams the following morn- 
ing. 

"ave were joined here by the cap- 
tain of our own ship and that of the 
English signori, whi came to rep- 
resent to me, that having heard of 
a piracy lately committed in these 
seas between Cyprus and Rhodes, 
and thinking it desirable that we 
should be guarded against any pos- 
sible attack, they thought I might 
approve of the two vessels keeping 
company, their united guns and 
armed crews being sufficient to in- 
sure us from molestation. The 
earnestness with which Captain 
Coda (of the Tuscan brig), in par- 
ticular, urged the expediency of the 
case, convinced me that they at 
least thought there was something 
to fear, since not only does he seem 
to be no coward, but as his vessel is 
reputed to be a very good sailer, he 
was subjecting himself to lose the 
age of proving this in our eyes, 

slackening his pace to ours. I 
told him, therefore, I could have no 
objéction to the proposal, but that 
he must consult his own signori 
first; and to Captain Suhor I said, 
that he must consult my fellow- 
travellers, But when Captain Coda 
replied that if I would only allow 
him to say to those gentlemen that 
it was my wish we should go on 
together, they would certainly con- 
sent, I absolutely forbade him to 
say anything of the kind. 

While tea was preparing in our 
new quarters, the young mistress of 
the house, a fine commanding-look- 
ing young woman, who could speak 
nothing but Greek, made signs to 
me that she wished me to take a 
little walk with her. I went out 
with her accordingly, accompanied 
by Mr. C , and was taken into 
a neighbour’s honse, to be shown off 
and treated to Cyprus wine and 
biscuits, She gave up her bedroom 
to me and O. ; but though it 
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looked clean to the eye, I had an 
almost sleepless night from the fleas 
and mosquitoes, and scarcely re- 
gretted the early hour at which it 
was necessary to rise the following 
morning. ‘ 
We were not actually off, how- 
ever, until nearly 4 A.M., as we 
guessed by the moon and by the 
morving dawn. The sen rose be- 
hind us after we had left Larnaca 
and the marina in our rear, and the 
great salina, or salt-pond, on our left. 
The man whom we had engaged as 
a guide and temporary servant, in 
the absence of Achmet, pointed out 
to me a mound at the farther end 


-of the lake, which he said was en- 


tirely of salt. The twin steeples or 
minarets which rose over its banks, 
further on, belonged, he said, to a 
mosque, named Iecchia. 

We were proceeding over a plain, 
with the sea behind us on the left, 
and the Mount of Santa Cruis be- 
fore us, to the right, and, more dis- 
tant than this mountain, was a lofty 
and undulating range of hills, which 
appeared to me of equal height, and 
which we saw afterwards in varied 
positions. The ground we passed 
over was cultivated here and there 
in patches; but the crops, which 
were of barley and bearded wheat, 
were miserably scanty. The road, 
as a horseway, was very good, and 
in most places might have served, 
as I believe it sometimes does, for a 
rude sort of carriage. 

Some little way beyond the sal- 
ina, we came to a road leading to 
Nicosia, and passing near this spot, 
under the Greek church of St. 
Giorgio. 

Nicosia is considered the capital 
of the island, and is distant eight 
hours from Larnaca. It would 
have been much more worth our 
while to visit this place than to go 
to Limasol, as it would have shown 
us the interior, and a better par: 
of the island. But we could not 
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have done this without risking to 
detain the ship, or to have the jour- 
ney between Larnaca and Limasol 
to perform after all, in case she had 
sailed during our absence at Nicosia. 
As it is, our ride to Limasol (sel- 
dom performed, I daresay, by any 
but the residents in the island) 
showed us only the outskirts of it 
along the sea-shore. 

The mountains were inland on 
our right all the way, and our path 
Jay mile after mile over unculti- 
vated plains, across the beds of 
mountain-torrents near their. en- 
trance to the sea, over rocks, and 
through the wild thickets, or on the 
naked beach that skirts the water. 
Some cultivation was intermixed. 
with this; and we saw, but did not 
pass through, two or three villages. 

“ Nicosia is near the middle of the 
island, towards the north west. It 
is supposed to occupy the site of 
the ancient Iremilus, and is situ- 
ated in a low, moist, rich, and ex- 
tensive plain. It once contained 
80,000 people, and the population 
is now 15,000. Behind it, to the 
north, is a range of high, brown, 
pointed mountains; and around it, 
on the plain, are a number of low 
round hills. The number of houses 
is about 3500.” 

Such is the account of Nicosia in 
my book of sailing directions, which 
also states that the Bey or governor 
of the island resides there, and that 
he visits Larnaca annually to re- 
ceive the visits of the consuls and 
their accustomed presents, The 
despatches from Constantinople ar- 
rive overland to Chelindreh, on the 
coast of Karamania, whence they 
are embarked for the north coast 
of Cyprus. 

Proceeding beyond the church of 
St. Giorgio, we passed an aqueduct 
of thirty-two stone arches, built 
across a hollow in the plain; and 
further on came to another portion 
of the same structure, consisting of 
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twenty-three arches, diminishing in 
size as they rest against the banks, 
so as, at the ends, to raise the water 
no higher than was convenient to 
our mules as a water-trough. The 
water passes along over these arches 
uncovered. Still further on we 
passed the last portion of this aque- 
duct. At this spot the water is 
made to turn a mill; and there is 
a garden adjoining, and one or two 
willow and mulberry trees, which 
form rather a pretty scene. 

Santa Croce now began to assume 
a position more to the right, as we 
approached the sea, and descended 
into the bed of a stream whosé 
banks were richly adorned with the 
beautiful flowering oleander. Ris- 
ing from the bed of the river, we 
crossed some rocky ground which 
gave us a view of the flat ground 
on the top of Cape Chiti, here ex- 
tending to the left, with a tower 
upon it. On our right we observed 
a village on the side of a hill, which 
may perhaps be that which in my 
chart is called Chiti. "Wherever the 
village of Chiti may be, it is sup- 
posed to occupy the site of the 
ancient Citium. 

We were now leaving Santa 
Croce behind us, and approaching 
some ridges of inferior elevation, 
resembling all the other hills we 
had seen in the naked whiteness of 
the soil, streaked and patched with 
black-looking foliage, Passing near 
a Village on the right, which I was 
told was Mazzodo (or Mazzolo—the 
latter name appears in my chart to 
be a cape lying to the west of Cape 
Chiti), we were assured we had al- 
ready come one-third of the way ; 
and as by the appearance of the 
sun it could not yet be eight o’clock 
(we had none of us a watch), we 
fancied we were in excellent time, 
and, not feeling any fatigue, were 
determined to go on for the nt. 

We met a cart laden with barley 
and drawn by two oxen, and saw 
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one or two more in a field—a sight 
which struck us as a novelty, so 
long had we been disused either to 
the object itself, or to the road that 
could possibly admit of it. Having 
lost sight of the sea for a little 
while, we ascended some wild rocks 
(where our cart, had we had one,could 
no longer have availed us), amidst 
which the tamarisk and many other 
wild shrubs were in full luxuriaace. 
Passing over these rocks we re- 
turned to the sea, and continued 
along its shore, raised above the 
beach on the left, and almost shut 
out for some way from a view of 
the interior on our right by a low 
ridge or bank, above which only 
a mountain-top was here or there 
visible. Our pathway was in gen- 
eral encumbered with bushes, or 
sometimes skirted a miserable-look- 
ing corn-field, It crossed, after we 
had passed the natural embankment 
on our right, two oleander-bordered 
streams coming down from openings 
in the mountains, which again were 
fully displayed to view. 

After we had proceeded at least 
another four hours, we came to a 
house or stable on the sea-beach, 
where we stopped for an hour, our 
beasts being too tired to proceed 
farther. We had nothing to eat 
but some bread and oranges; nor 
were we able to drink, because there 
was no water. We were told that 
we were now six hours from Lim- 
asol; but this last account so en- 
tirely contradicted that which we 
had received four hours ago (when 
we were said to have come one-third 
of the way) that we knew not what 
to think,—whether we should be 
able to get on to Limasol, or must 
stop short at the next village. 

Having remounted our mules, we 
crossed a fresh-water stream at its 
mouth and continued our way under 
a broken cliff which shut out all 
view of the inland country; but on 
rising out of this dell, which was 
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covered with bushes and. dwarf 
trees but had no herbage on its 
white and gleaming rocks, we found 
ourselves among the mountains, and 
made our way through a thicket of. 
cypress, pine, &c., intermingled with 
a few cultivated fields, until the 
ascent of a considerable elevation 
again brought us in view of and 
near to the sea, 

A long stretch of coast as far as 
Cape Gatta (beyond Limasol) was 
now before us, and that town, the 
object of all our efforts, appeared 
some miles within it, but still three 
or four hours off. The nearer line 
of coast was formed by some steep 
hills more verdant than others we 
had passed and falling down boldly 
to the shore. Beyond, the coast- 
line was lower and level. The 
masts. of some vessels in the har- 
bour, and the minarets of a mosque, 
pointed out the site of Limasol ; but 
I was alarmed to see it so distant, 
for fatigue, cramp, and headache 
made me already scarcely able to 
sit on my horse. We found, when 
advanced about three hours beyond 
the place where we rested, that we 
had just passed (though at a dis- 
tance, having left it on the right) 
the village that we had expected to 
come to. But we were now far be- 
yond it and were assured on all 
sides that there was neither village 
nor house till we reached Limasol. 

Our path continued nearly all the 
way along the shore, though raised 
above it. After we had passed two 
hills descending upon the beach, 
we came upon a large mass of wall 
projecting into the sea on a ledge of 
rock, which is called “Old Lima- 
sol,” and appeared to be the remnant 
of something which has probably 
been washed away by the sea, This 
was upon the edge and at the mouth 
of a oF river-bed, and in the adjoin- 
ing rock I observed some caves. 

We sent forward the donkey- 
driver with our letter to Mr, 
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to announce our arrival, and to come 
back with a lantern, still believing 
it would be dark long before we 
could reach Limasol. In this, how- 
ever, we were mistaken—not so 
much because we exaggerated the 
distance, as that we abridged more 
than was necessary the time re- 
quired for performing it, by suppos- 
ing it to be later in the day than it 
really was. As we proceeded, the 
buildings of Limasol rose before us, 
much nearer than we bad imagined, 
and it gave me much comfort to see 
that we should arrive in daylight. 

As we approached Limasol we 
went a little more inland, along the 
outer edge of a corn-plain sprinkled 
with small trees, which extends to- 
wards the foot of the mountains, of 
which there is a noble and varied 
range to the north, facing the sea, 
and running east and: west. 

We arrived as*the sun went 
down at the house of Mr. * 
distinguished by its flag-staff, which 
two or three others also possess, 
He and his wife were out (they had 
received our letter of introduction, 
but could not have expected that 
we would follow it so quickly), and 
on their return seemed somewhat 
disturbed to find us in their house. 
It may have been (and I believe 
was) that the vice-consul had told 
them if they had any fear of our 
carrying infection, they should find 
another lodging for us; but being 
already in the house, they knew not 
how to turn us out. They also found 
me looking very ill and obliged to 
lie down upon the divan, really un- 
able to speak or move; and though 
they at last were made to under- 
stand that extreme fatigue had 
caused this, they could not be sure 
there was no other reason, espe- 
cially as I acknowledged to a head- 
ache (one sure symptom of the 
plague), and could not by any en- 
treaties and remonstrances be in- 
duced to sit down to supper. 
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We were almost immediately 
shown up to another of the 
house, quite new, and where I 
found a pleasant and neat-looking 
room, surrounded by glass windows 
and jalousies (even on the side of 
the p ), aud ornamented with 
French prints of the Seasons, La 
Belle Anglaise, Polonaise, &c., on 
the whitewashed walls. Here the 
whole party assembled, nor could 
be removed until supper called them 
away. The divan in this room was 
given to me and O for a bed, 
and Mr, C. lay on another outside 
as our guard, 

The next morning, finding there 
was a lock to the door, I locked 
myself in until I felt well enough 
to be talked to, I made my ap- 
pearance, however, before dinner, 
and let the wife of our host come 
into the room, when I gave her a 
silver thimble instead of her little 
brass one, and a pair of scissors, 
with other trifles. All this, with 
my brightened looks, with which I 
joked Mr. , had the happiest 
effect. He confessed that he was 
dreadfully afraid of the plague—al- 
most as much so as his father-io- 
law; but still he never supposed I 
was infected with it. He gave us 
a dinner of many dishes, of which I 
was forced to provare everything, 
whether I ate it or not. One of 
the dishes consisted of a layer of 
white thick milk spread upon a 

late, and covered with honey. 
his is called in Arabic keimach, 
and is composed of the skim of 
boiled milk, Mr. C. says. It has 
perfect whiteness and sweetness, 
with nothing of the character of 
cream, 

Mr. has certainly shown 
every disposition to perform his 
duties as a consular agent well, 
since he has gone so far as to take 
English travellers suspected of the 
plague into his house, rather than 
offend the nation he represents by 
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turning them out of doors. He 
improved wonderfully as we be- 
came better acquainted ; questioned 
me minutely as to who | was, and 
who were the rest of the party, and 
hisrespect rose rapidly and evident! y- 
He thought that, to a native of Eng- 
land, Cyprus must be an inferno ; 
and though I did not allow this, 
I had no objection to his thinking 
as highly as he pleased of a country 
which his imagination is not active 
enough to estimate to extravagance. 
As, however, he spoke nothing but 
Italian besides his familiar Greek, 
I could have but little communica- 
tion with him; and I asked him 
no questions except to inquire 
where the vineyards were situated, 
having seen none on our route 
from _ tesa d He said they were 
in the mountains ; that the vintage 
season was in September; and 
that, instead of there being only 
twenty ship-loads of wine exported 
from this place, he supposed there 
must be at least fifty. The number 
of inhabitants in Limasol he be- 
lieved to be not less than one 
thousand, of whom about two- 
thirds are Greeks and the rest 
Turks, being in the same propor- 
tion as that of the general popula- 
tion of the island. 

Close to his house in the chief 
street is a well-built stone church 
belonging to the Greeks, the chief 
of several others in the town. Within 
the walled enclosure in which the 
charch stands, are several flat marble 
tombstones, raised above the ground, 
with inscriptions engraved on them. 
One of them is “Sacred to the 
memory of Esther Harriet Simeon 
Mary, only child of the Rev, Joseph 
and Lady Georgiana Wolff, who died 
in this city, 18th Aug. 1828, 

9 months and 19 days. ‘Is 
it well with the child? It is well’ 
—2 Kings iv. 26. ‘For I say unto 
you, That in heaven their angels do 
always behold the face of my Father 
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which is in heaven ’—Matt. xviii, 
10.” I translated all this to Mr. ’ 
who was much interested and 
pleased with it, and begged me to 
repeat it to him a second time, when 
he asked me who it was that said 
those last words. I remarked how 
well this stone and another adjoin- 
ing, with an Italian inscription, were 
engraved, asking if they could have 
been done in the island. Mr. 
replied in the negative. He thought 
Mr. Wolff’s came from England, but 
it appears it was done in Malta. 
My question, however (particularly 
as it was well founded), must have 
convinced him either how much 
better things were done in England 
than in Cyprus, or of the little esti- 
mation in which I held the arts of 
Cyprus, since I could not suppose 
it possible that a well-engraved 
tablet could have been executed 
here. Mr. “said that Mr. Wolff 
and his wife resided some months 
in this place in a house on the out- 
skirts of the town, Lady Georgiana 
not only lost her child, but had a 
fever here herself. 

At Limasol, the Greeks occupy 
the lower, the Turks the upper, part 
of the town. On this upper part 
is a pretty mosque, with a tall 
minaret, standing beside a_ river 

now dry), which is crossed by an 
old Venetian bridge of two pointed . 
arches, Several enclosed gardens 
border the channel of the river, 
which is as usual fringed with 
oleander-trees on its left bank. 
Some little way above the bridge 
is a low wall of stone masonry, the 
remains of some ancient construc- 
tion. Below the mosque above 
mentioned, is an oblong compact- 
looking castle of hewn stone, It 
seems to be shut up and uninhabited, 
but I believe some soldiers go into 
it at night. « There is another castle 
or fort of smaller dimensions on the 
beach of the marina, or lower part 
of the town, and near to this is the 
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house of the Commandante della 
Piazza. It must be the lower castle 
which is alluded to in the sailing- 
book, where it says that Limasol 
may be known by an old castle that 
stands on the shore. “You may 
anchor before the castle in any 
depth, from twelve to six fathoms, 
on good ground. In the winter sea- 
son ships generally lie in eight or 
nine fathoms, but in the summer in 
six or seven, South-east winds blow 
directly in.” 

In the lower part of the town or 
marina, bordering the sea, are many 
wine-magazines, and the casks and 
wine-skins in the street show some 
signs of the nature of the trade 
carried on here, “The best white 
wine is made on the mountains 
near Limasol.” 

I was accompanied in part of my 

walk by our hostess and a train 
‘of several people belonging to the 
house, and in the other part by 
Mr. alone. They have three 
children, all boys, the eldest about 
five years old, and the youngest five 
months; the latter is called Socra- 
tes, and is carried about rolled up 
like a mummy in the arms of one 
or other of the maid-servants, 

On returning from my walk, I 
was engaged in putting up some 
plants I had picked on the way, an 
operation which seemed to amuse 
and interest Mr. , who never 
left me a moment. He told me he 
believed I valued these plants more 
than anything I had seen in Cyprus, 
I protested against this, recollecting 
not only the impoliteness of such 
an acknowledgment, but also that I 
had just been presented by his wife 
with a very beautiful and new 
chemise, made of the most delicate 
silk gauze, which I had been in- 
quiring about in order to purchase. 
“At least,” he said, “ you value 
them at more than a hundred dol- 
lars.” “But he was surprised I did 
not include among them some beau- 
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tiful carnations and pinks, flowers 
of which there is generally a plant 
or two in their garden courts, and 
which they seem to hold in the 
utmost esteem. My assurance that 
it was from no disrespect to the 
ink, but because it was well known 
in England, did not seem quite to 
satisfy him. 

We had some tea brought in, 
boiled in my own tin pot (which 
I brought with me for want of 
anything — whilst I was still 
busy with my flowers, and had not 
finished, when it was discovered 
that a vessel, Jarger than any of 
those which generally frequent the 
port, was in sight, and appeared 
to be coming in. We went out 
upon the terrace (or roof of the 
house), and whilst the vessel was 
still some way off, heard Achmet’s 
voice in the yard, and learned, with 
some surprise, that a boat had been 
sent from the ship at that distance, 
and that there was no intention to 
anchor, but only to slacken sail that 
we might go out to her. We lost 
no time, therefore, in packing up 
my bag (into which the above gauze 
chemise was thrust in spite of all 
resistance on my part), and took a 
hasty leave, rejoiced to perceive that 
we had not yet worn out our host’s 
hospitality, and that we went away 
while it would still have been agree- 
able to them that we should have 
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meant to have bought a few 
bottles of old Cyprus wine, which 
may be had at twenty, forty, and 
even sixty years, and is the more 
valuable in proportion as it is old ; 
but finding that it was likely to be 
given me as a present, and also that 
I should not get any of great age, 
I contented myself with a single 
bottle, the age and value of which 
I was ignorant of. In return, I - 
gave Mr. : . but the 
greatest ‘kindness I did was not to 
press him (as we had been doing 
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before) to pay us a visit on board 
the ship, astep he could not have 
taken without considerable alarm, 
and which it would have been out 
of the question, under present cir- 
cumstances, to propose. 

There were two lights shown 
from the ship to guide our boat in 
its return. We heard they had 
sailed the day before from Larnaca 
at 4 a.m., but had made scarcely 
any way uotil to-day, when, in the 
afternoon, alfavourable breeze sprang 
up, and brought them to Limasol in 
about four hours. The Tuscan brig 
did not set off until the afternoon of 
the same day on which our vessel 
started, but they came up with us ia 
the night, or at least were seen a 
little distance off on the following 
morning, the 25th, when, the wind 
being again contrary, we were em- 
ployed in tacking round Cape 
Gavato (or Delgatta), the southern- 
most point of Cyprus. It is a 
low and level promontory, stretch- 
ing far into the sea, appearing to 
those who come from the west like 
an island, but seen, on a nearer 
approach, to be connected by a 
sandy isthmus with Cyprus. It 
is about three leagues to the south- 
west of Limasol. On the follow- 
ing morning (May 26th) we had 

assed Cape Blanco (or Bianco), six 
anal from Cape Gavato, Cape 
Blanco derives its name from the 
chalky whiteness of its cliffs, which 
are steep and of considerable height. 
The coast beyond, towards Baffo, is 
low and marshy, though there is 
some elevated land rising parallel 
with it at no great distance. The 
captain, as the wind was still ahead, 
expressed his intention of going into 
Baffo ; but we were all day trying 
to make for this place, and could 
not attain to it. Our two vessels 
were so close together in the even- 
ing that we attempted to speak to 
the other, but the effort answered 
very little purpose. 
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The next morning (May 27th) 
about 10 o’clock, we anchored off 
the beach at Baffo, and I went on 
shore with the captain and Mr, C, 
to learn how far it was to the town, 
Our landing-place was at a few 
stones thrown down upon the beach 
in shallow water, under a square 
stone building which is or has been 
a magazine, Here we were surpris- 
ed to find ourselves received by two 
or three well-dressed Turks, with 
their attendants, fully armed. The 
former were squatted on the ground 
smoking their pipes, and tranquilly 
awaiting our arrival; for having 
seen the two ships making for the 
port, they had come down from the 
town to know our business, and hear 
what account we could give of our- 
selves. The governor of the town 
was one of the party. The captain 
and I seated ourselves among the 
rest, whilst he satisfied their curi- 
osity in Greek, 

In this posture we were found 
by the three Englishmen from the 
Tuscan brig, who had followed us 
on shore, and who, after inquiring 
when we should be at Baffo, set 
off for the town upon the horses 
of the Turks, which they hired 
of them, while the captain and 
I returned to our ship. for din- 
ner. After this, we landed again 
at the same spot, but instead of 
finding the six donkeys or mules 
we had ordered to be waiting for 
us, there was nothing at all, and 
we were proceeding to walk quietly 
in the sun towards the town in the 
hope of meeting them, when one by 
one they came lazily forward across 
the fields to meet us, though only 
sufficient in number to allow Dr. 
and Mrs. , Mr. C., and myself 
to mount. 

The distance from our landing- 
place to the upper town of Baffo is 
about an hour and a half. The 
first part of it is through level corn- 
fields, and waste ground overgrown 
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with a variety of thistles. "We 
afterwards ascended a low ridge of 
rock (hewn into many caves) which 
rises abruptly like a cliff from the 
plain, and bending to the left along 
the ridge, overlooked some rich gar- 
dens of fig-trees and pomegranates, 
which lie in the nooks of their nat- 
ural walls, and the flat corn-fields 
beyond, between them and the ris- 
ing ground where stand the ruins 
of the old Venetian town of Baffo. 
We also saw, to the west of this, a 
castle standing out in the sea, 

The upper town of Baffo consists 
(as the book says) of the quarter 
called the Metropolis, where the 
Turks live, and of the Greek quar- 
ter, called Ktima, and is about half 
a mile from the sea. We were 
taken to the house of a Greek, over- 
looking a church belonging to the 
same people, and the plain towards 
the sea. Here we found our Eng- 
lish friends, who had been making 
a good luncheon on Cyprus wine 
and cheese (a small, hard, round 
cheese of the size of a roll, made 
of goat’s milk), and were waiting 
for us. 

When all our donkeys could be 
collected, we set off for the ruined 
town or marina (descending on foot 
the very steep rock upon which the 
upper town is built) into the plain. 
We soon arrived at Baffo, the an- 
cient Paphos, and as we wandered 


amongst the considerable ruins of 


a place which has evidently had 
its palaces, churches, temples, and 
baths, amused ourselves by guess- 
ing the site of the famed temple of 
Venus, and which of the standing 
columns that are strewed about 
might have belonged to her portico. 
It is quite clear, however, I Peliove, 
that none of the ruins lying here 
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are of the remote antiquity of that 
temple. If of the time of the Ven- 
etians, they are probably of the date 
of the sixteenth century ; the Ven- 
etians, who bought the island of 
Cyprus of the heirs of the house 
of Lusignan, having lost it to the 
Turks in 1571. 

The ruins ave intermixed with 
gardens, which add to the beauty, 
if not to the interest of the place. 
Amongst the spots and objects 
which we noticed were a subter- 
ranean church or chapel in the rock ° 
with a well adjoining ; a large mar- 
ble slab in the shape of a door ly- 
ing on its face, and divided by 
mouldings in the marble into three 
transverse compartments ; a church, 
retaining some of its internal arch- 
ings, in front of which are four col- 
umns (without capitals), alternately 
granite and marble, and which are 
half buried in the ground or in 
rubbish (a small portion of fresco- 
painting still adheres to the wall 
of the interior); a bath, in a very 
perfect state, consisting of a small 
room entered by an ornamented 
archway, and containing a large 
marble receiver for the water, stand- 
ing like a lofty sarcophagus in the 
middle of the room, with the stones, 
&c., for heating the water behind 
the wall; a large church in the 
shape of a Latin cross, having a 
transept or chapel still nearly per- 
fect at its south side ;* and in an 
adjoining field, two tall upright 
columns of fine granite, and some 
short ones, one of which, of dark 
marble, is spirally fluted. 

Ascending a little way beyond 
this last spot, we come to a small 
church or chapel, apparently in 
repair, but shut up, built upon a 
rock which overlooks the sea and 





* This chapel is square, and has a Gothic window on three sides. The roof is 


entire, vaulted and 


roined. The walls of the church are almost even with the 


ground, except at the east end, where are still standing the two tribunes or 


alcoves terminating the aisles. 
joins this ruin. 


A modern Greek church, apparently in use, ad- 
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the narrow portion of the plain in- 
tervening, as well as the castle pro- 
jected on its rocky ledge into the 
sea on the right. A few palm-trees 
among the ruins near this spot, give 
it a very picturesque character; and 
we agreed that, had the isolated rock 
only presented a larger foundation, 
no better spot could be found for 
the fane of the Papbian goddess. 
We saw scarcely any inhabitants 
among these ruins, though it appears, 
on the authority of the tailing, book, 
’ that there are (or were) about eighty 
families (Greeks and Turks) living 
here, There is an English agent at 
Baffo, but we did not see him, nor 
did I learn where he lived. I for- 
got to make any inquiry there re- 
specting the famous Fontana Amo- 
rosa, which is not noticed in my 
sailing-book, though it is laid down 
in all the charts as being on ‘the 
north coast of the island, a little to 
the east of Cape Saligno, which is 
at the north-west extremity of 
Cyprus. By inquiries next day 
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through our boatmen, I learned that 
it would take three days to go there 
from Baffo, and return. 

On our way back, we took a path 
which led us near the beach on 
level ground to the spot where we 
landed, and here parted with our 
English friends, whose eight o’clock 
dinner was waiting for them on 
board their vessel. We supposed 
we should meet again at Rhodes; 
but our respective captains, I be- 
lieve, were not disposed that we 
should part company. The whole 
of the next morning and afternoon 
they remained at anchor, though 
the wind was not worse than usual, 
but only the same. 

We sailed about six in the even- 
ing with a still contrary wind; 
diverged to the south-west from the 
island, without, however, losing 
sight of it, and it was still visible 
next day when we held a course 
more due west; but on the third 
day (31st May) Cyprus had disap- 
peared. 
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FROM THE ITALIAN OF GIACOMO LEOPARDI.* 


Tuov silent orb of Night, 
What dost thou in the Heaven? 
Thou risest up at even, 


And o’er the deserts throw’st thy light, 
To sink at day ;° 
Answer, and say, 





* Giacomo Leopardi (born 1798, died 1837) was one of the first of the Italian 
poets of the last half-century. A constant victim to disease and suffering, he 
was incapacitated from sustained composition on a large scale, and his principal 
poems are ‘*‘ Canti” and “ Canzoni.” Of these, perhaps the best known is the 
“Canto Notturno,” of which the present free translation (for neither the metre 
nor the words of the original admit of an exact rendering) is submitted to the 


reader. For an interesting article on Leopardi, with translations of some of his 
other poems, the reader is referred to M vol. xeviii., Oct. 1865. 

The author is supposed to be s ng in the person of a shepherd belonging 
to one of the wandering tribes who pasture their flocks on the wide plains of 
Central Asia. 

The translator, while anxious to introduce to the English-reading public a 
version of so fine a poem as the ‘‘ Canto Notturno,” desires, at the same time, 
happy as he is in a simpler faith, to disclaim on his own account all sympathy 
with the gloomy ‘‘ nihilism” which pervades it.—H. C. M. 
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Hast thou not yet too weary found 
The grey hills’ everlasting round ? 
Irks it thee not for aye 
On the broad plain’s monotony to gaze ? 
How like to thine pass the poor shepherd’s days ! 
He rises with the sun, 
Drives to the field his flocks, and sees 
Fountains, and flocks, and trees— 
Then, his task done, 
Lies wearily down at eventide, 
And asks for naught beside. 
Oh tell me, of what use may be 
His life to him, or thine to thee ? 
Oh tell me, whither tend, 
And to what end 
These our brief pilgrimages, 
Or thine eternal course throughout the changeless ages ? 


A weak old man, with whitened hair, 
Half clad, with bleeding feet, and bare, 
Bowed down beneath a heavy load, 
Unresting on his onward road— 
Where their grim watch the mountains keep, 
Where quicksands lurk, and forests sleep— 
Through burning sun and blinding rain, 
Through wind and storm and hurricane, 
Through summer heats and winter snows 
Upon his breathless course he goes, ° 
O’er broken rock, by torrent lone, 
Stumbles—falls—rises—hurries on— 
He may not pause, he must not rest, 
Though wounded, bloody, sore oppressed, 
Till, all his pains and perils past, 
What is the goal he finds at last ’— 
A vast abyss, a headlong fall, 
And mere oblivion covers all. 

Such, virgin morn, the span 

And life of man ! 


With pain he draws his earliest breath, 
And o’er the cradle broods the shadow of Death. 
Even from his natal morn’ 
Sorrow and suffering lie first before him ; 
And to console him that he e’er was born, 
Is their first care that bore him. 
Then ever, as he grows, 
In deed and word they soothe him, and sustain 
His trembling footsteps on the path of pain, 
And for Life’s woes 
Bid him take heart, and be 
Strong forythe weary road of sad Humanity. 
This is the choicest boon they give, 
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The parents to the child ; but wherefore then 
Must they thus force us to the light, and save 
And rear us to be men, 
But to console us for the gift they gave ? 
If Life is wretched, wherefore must we live ? 
Such, spotless moon, are we 
Of this mortality : 
But thou, that art not mortal,” but divine, 
Turnest a deaf ear to these words of mine. 


And yet perchance, lone pilgrim of the night, 
Keeping thy thoughtful watch for evermore, 

Thou read’st the riddle of the world aright, 

Why men must hear so much, and grieve so sore. 
Thou knowest what Death is, that from the face 
Blots all the colours with one terrible hue ; 

And to what end thus, in a moment’s space, 

We perish out of all we loved and knew. 

Nature for thee has a sure note of warning, 
Which to thy vision all her purpose clears— 

The meaning of the Evening and the Morning, 
And of the silent, infinite march of years. 

Thou knowest why Spring’s kisses wake the hills, 
And why the Summer burns, and why the Winter chills. 








It must be that thou knowest all these things, 
Though hidden from the simple shepherd’s eyes ; 
Or so I dream; in vague imaginings 

Watching thy silver silence in the skies, 

Where on their broad bounds close Heaven’s distant bars ; 
And while my dull flocks slowly follow me, 

I look upon the Night aflame with stars, 

And ask within me, what all this may be! 

What means this infinite vault, and this profound 
And infinite serenity on_ high, 

And the great solitude that girds us round ? 

Oh, what are all these things, and what am I? 
’Tis thus I wonder with myself—in vain ; 
Creation’s uses are all dark to me, 

The royal Heaven’s immeasurable plain, 

And the unnumbered sfars’ bright company, 

_ And all the ceaseless toil, and mad endeavour, 
Of things in Heaven and things upon the Earth, 
Which turn and turn, for ever and for ever, 

But to return where they had first their birth.* 
The fruit and purpose of all these I miss, 
Which, fair immortal, thou interpretest ; 

But all I know and all I feel is this, 

That from the restless round of their unrest, 





* Perhaps the unconscious tribute of the poet to the great Iocyr7¢ of all. ‘‘ The 
spirit shall return to the God who gave it.’’—H. C. M. 
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And even from me, frail waif, others may borrow 
Some good or some content,—to me my life is sorrow. 
Happy, my flocks, are ye, 
That know not your own misery! 
How do I envy you your lot! 
Nor only so, 
Because ye sorrow not, 
And that all terror, pain, distress, 
Are in a moment’s time forgot, 
But that ye never chanced to know 
Life’s utter weariness. 
Lapped in the soft shade, on the growing grasses, 
Ye cheat the time in indolent repose; 
But, though for me as peacefully it passes, 
No peace my spirit knows. 
Verdure and shade invite in vain, 
Some strange spur goads me with an aching pain; 
The more I rest, the more upon me grows 
This dull unrest of brain. 
Yet have I naught to ask, naught to lament; 
As idle as your joy my discontent— 
But, though I cannot measure 
Whence or how great your pleasure, 
Happy, my flocks, are ye! 
Would ye could find a voice, 
To tell why ye rejoice, 


And that which gladdens you so wearies me! 
e 


O gentle flock! O silver moon! had I 
Wings o’er the clouds to fly, 
And one by one the stars to number, 
Or like the thunder leap 
Headlong from steep to steep, 
Then might-my soul rouse from its dreary slumber 
To happier waking ; or too well it may be 
That mine is but the common doom of Earth, 
And whatsoe’er their lot, where’er their way be, 
Fatal to all things born must be their day of birth. 


Herman C, MERIVALE, 
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A FETISH CITY. 


Some of the irreverent have long 
felt a suspicion that the ancients 
knew more about this world of ours 
than is accredited to them in the 
‘Classical Atlas.’ Greeks and 
Romans did not publish the log of 
every ship entering their ports, nor 
examine the crew of each oneraria 
returned from parts unknown. The 
silence of pedantic geographers, who 
evidently took small pains to verify 
the accounts handed to them, is 
not to be relied on. Gentlemen of 
that sort feel more interest in re- 
futing a predecessor, in triumphing 
over his misstated facts and mang- 
ling his theories, than in widening 
the general knowledge. Neverthe- 
less a man is startled at first when 
local antiquaries invite him to credit 
Greek ruins in the Transvaal, They 
do wisely to-put forward unques- 
tionable evidence in support of such 
a statement. That has been done. 
Friezes, capitals, and miscellaneous 


objects, Greek in character beyond 
-any doubt, have been forwarded to 
‘Cape Town from the neighbourhood 


of Bloemhof. They are important 


enough to show—if one may trust 


the judgment of those who have 


‘examined them—that a large city 
-once stood there, and that hig 
‘civilisation reigned therein, As is 


usual when the spell of oblivion 
breaks, it is suddenly discovered 
that the fact was known long ago. 


‘The ekist of Cape Colony, Van 


Riebeck, mentioned incidentally 


‘(edition of 1657, London) that far 
.to the north lay a great city, Momo- 


topata, adorned with temples, porti- 
cos, and columns, No one appears 


‘to have heard of the place from that 


time till now. Upon this evidence 


‘the ruins below Bloemhof have 


been called by the name Van: Rie- 


ibeck gives;—by the by, he adds 


that diamonds abound there. With- 
out committing myself to any opin- 
ion, I wish to put forward a ve 
curious report I received on the 
Diamond Fields from a digger, very 
poor and very eccentric. At that 
time the idea of a Greek city in 
South Africa would have been 
ridiculed without mercy. I myself 
paid no attention to the tale, but 
since a Greek city is now admitted, 
I cannot but remember this man’s 
declaration, 

Very poor and very eccentric he 
was indeed. At that time rags 
commanded no pity on the Fields, 
for they often contained, in their 
dirtiest recesses, some little store of 

ems which duchesses might envy. 

or were we prone to accept a 
miserable way of life as evidence 
of poverty, since examples familiar 


to every one inculcated caution. 


But geeing this man every day—for 
I lived just above his claim at Bult- 
fontein—seeing him always at work, 
with an animated jack-jumper of a 
bush-boy for sole companion, I fell 
into the habit of wishing him good- 
day and luck. He seldom answered, 
which fact gave, perhaps, a zest to 
my unwearied courtesy. But when 
he did throw back the dirty hair 
from his eyes, swollen and blood- 
shot—the digger’s eye, inflamed 
with dazzle of the grit, and sun- 
shine blazing in the snowy walls 
of “stuff,” and poisonous dust of 
lime that fills the air—his reply 
was always “Nix, mate!” Early 
in our acquaintance I told him to 
bring me his first “ find,” promising 
a fabulous price for luck. He 
never brought’ it. His bush-boy 
w more bird-like and less human 
aily. It was not difficult to see 
that these poor wretches were starv- 
ing, presently. The conviction 
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struck me one day, and I invited 
the man to my tent, whilst intrust- 
ing his boy to my head Kaffir, 
Chawles. 

The urchin’ had a due share of 
those extraordinary gifts with which 
Providence has supplied his race for 
our bewilderment. He mimicked 
successively a lion, an elephant, a 
baboon, an ostrich, and other ani- 
mals within his experience ; fought 
a battle and died; imitated me; 
and then, whilst my Kaffirs rolled 
with laughter, suddenly changed to 
a likeness of Chawles,—all in that 
nervous, restless, uncomprehending 
manner which makes the bush-boy 
resemble a bird the more, the more 
he shows a simian intelligence. He 
neither laughed nor seemed to 
know what he was doing. His 
eyes never ceased to glint and turn. 
His small muscles quivered rest- 
lessly, even when he imitated, with 
marvellous truth, the stately paw- 
ing of a lion. Before his per- 
formance, and immediately after, 
he devoured “mealies” and offal, 
nearly raw, in quantities to as- 
tonish “even a Kaffir. And then 
he laid him supine, and slept, with 
features twitching, stomach swollen 
like a drum, and little thin legs 
extended, but unrelaxed, ready to 
bound upon his feet at the: slight- 
est noise. An extraordinary crea- 
ture is the Bushman,—one to 
drive conscientious anthropologists 
to despair. 

Meanwhile I entertained my 
guest. He told me that he was 
an Africander of Huguenot blood. 
He had traded on a large scale up 
country; but one misfortune after 
another had broken up his connec- 
tion with the Kaffir chiefs, and 
reduced him to digging on Bultfon- 
tein, Compassion would be quite 
thrown away upon many of his 
fellows in that state of life, but 
Vasson was not lucky. In four 
months of hard work he had found 


nothing. I was able to put the 
= fellow into a small claim I 
ad just purchased, where the usual 
percentage of half the finds for his 
labour should make him comfort- 
able, and might give him a fortune, 
So, the next day, he set to work 
rejoicing, 

I did not see much of Vasson 
after that, except on a Saturday, 
when he brought my diamonds, if 
any, and balanced accounts. The 
venture was fairly successful. After 
a time I moved to New Rush, with a 
round sum which my particular claim 
had brought me; and then, though 
not uolucky upon the whole, I met 
with an accident which laid me up 
for several months. It was in that 
time that I really made acquaint- 
ance with Vasson, who was very 
shy and retiring. Many stories he 
told to relieve the horrible tedium 
of my illness. My friends more 
prosperous were not unkind; but 
the business of diamond-digging in 
that halcyon day was too full of 
excitement, too cruelly checkered 
by ups and downs, to leave remem- 
brance for those “shut up and left” 
io the struggle. A joyous word at 
the door, a hasty tale of somebody’s 
luck, or of somebody’s folly, ex- 
hausted the charitable impulse of 
my comrades, Vasson was a man 
of another stamp—lower, I think, 
but more grateful to me then. 
Somewhat dall, very self-conscious, 
silent, as are all who have passed 
their life among savages, and unable 
by constitution and habit to see the 
best point of his own stories, he was 
still my pleasantest companion—in 
fact, my only one. Many curious 
hints and details I picked up from 
him of life “up country,” which 
I now regret to have let 
without a note. But one tale of 
his—that which I am about to 
transcribe—was impressed by three 
repetitions. I am sure I have it 
correct. After hearing, the reader 
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may decide for himself whether 
Cape Town antiquaries are right in 
identifying the rains below Bloem- 
hof with the ancient Momotopata. 

In 1861 Vasson went up to- 
wards “the Lakes”. with a train 
of five waggons, carrying about 
£5000 worth of goods, cotton, gun- 
powder, cutlery, and the like, Even 
at that time the trade was not 
what it had been. Competition 
had set in, and, as a necessary 
consequence, a reckless system of 
credit, Though the great chiefs 
still held themselves bound to one 
or other trader, they began to cease 
coercing their inferiors. These, un- 
restrained by pride, and incapable 
of balancing the advantages of 
honesty, did not regard their bar- 
gains as sacred. They took what 
they could get, promised every- 
thing, and performed as little as 
possible. Under sufficient pressing, 
the kings would still perpetrate hor- 
rible tortures upon a swindler ; but 
the ferocity of their justice deterred 
humane traders from appealing to 
it, the more especially since one 
serious word from his black suzerain 
would have stopped any chief— 
which word was not pronounced. 
In fact, the monopoly was breaking 
up. But without monopoly, in 
these days of enterprise and uni- 
versal speculation, savage trade can- 
not be carried on. I must ask the 
reader to think out for himself the 
necessity of this. case, since I have 
no room to demonstrate it. His 
reflections will be greatly aided by 
a short conversation with any mer- 
chant who has commercial relations 
with Africa, with the far East, and 
such latitudes. 

Vasson understood his business, 
and he foresaw the dead-lock which 
has since come about. He resolved 
to leave the track already too much 
beaten by Jews and carpet-baggers, 
who, getting their own goods on 
credit, could afford, in a dishonest 
sense, to sell them on the same terms. 
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After eighteen months’ wandering 
amongst old customers, he reached 
the northern limit of the Matabele 
country. That warlike people claim 
authority over all bordering tribes; 
and if the king had known that 
one of “his traders” had ventured 
across the frontier, it might have cost 
that daring man his life. But Vas- 
son was well acquainted with the risk. 
The Matabele keep a line of desert 
round them, like the ancient Suevi. 
Their ferocious bands constantly tra- 
verse it, but Vasson trusted to his 
own vigilance, and the superhuman 
cunning of his bush-boys. These 
people to the trader are more than 
dogs to the sportsman. My friend’s 
oxen and horses were all “ salted” — 
that is, had suffered and survived 
the attacks of the tzetze-fly; with 
them he confidently ventured into 
parts unknown; and upon leaving 
the trade route, he followed a course 
due westward, in about the latitude, 
as he thinks, of Sofala. 

The desert barrier of the Mata- 
bele is about thirty miles wide, 
beyond which, as they tell you, 
extends a country to which “no 
man comes nor hath come since the 
making of the worid.” That was 
the question which Vasson proposed 
to test. A week’s journey through 
lands where his oxen found abun- 
dance: of forage, showed him that 
the Matabele, in this respect as in 
others, are indifferent to the truth, 
He came upon a district well wooded, 
full of game, and not uncultivated, 
though the people remained invis- 
ible. They had cause to hide, with 
such savage neighbours, Vasson 
scouted assiduously, but failed to 
discover so much as a farm-hut. 
He had not yet quite passed the 
area of veldé lands, and with some 
judgment and risk could take his 
waggons in a line tolerably straight. 
Twenty Hottentots and Bastards 
well armed made his company, be- 
sides half-a-dozen teamsters, and as 
many bush-boys. They had stood 
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by him in worse fights than he was 
likely to encounter. 

Where there is cultivation there 
must be people, and where people, 
trade. or the raw material ap- 
peared in plenty, and if these bar- 
barians did not yet know the de- 
light of cotton cloths and rum, 
business would be only the more 
profitable. Exciting work it is to 
push through an unknown country 
when the population remains obsti- 
nately out of sight, but African 
traders of the old school do not 
easily take alarm. Nevertheless, 
when he had marched for three 
weeks on end through this peopled 
solitude, passing never a road, see- 
ing no house nor any inhabitant, 
Vasson began to feel anxious. For 
his life he entertained no fear at 
all, but a thousand accidents might 
wreck his fortune; and his Hot- 
tentots, afraid, like all negroes, of 
the unknown, grow more and more 
gloomy as they advanced. Game, 
however, showed in plenty, and 
thus the men escaped all pretence 
of hunger, that supreme exciter of 
insubordination and alarm. 

After three weeks’ steady jour- 
neying they found themselves before 
a chain of hills which barred their 
course. The vegetation had become 
more dense, and each day it grew 
more difficult to force the waggons 
on. Vasson announced thatif from 
their tops no satisfactory prospect 
could be seen, he would turn back 
and try districts eastward of the 
Matabele, which are known, indeed, 
but rarely visited. Accordingly, he 
left the waggons there, and climbed 
the nearest hill with a few trusty 
Hottentots. - A day and a half 
brought him to the top, and from a 
clear knoll he looked across the plain 
below. First to catch his sight was 
a great river flowing northward, 
along the foot of the high ground. 
Its banks, thickly wooded, were 
patched with clearings of lighter 
green, which showed more frequent 
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towards the left, where a long space 
seemed to mark a town. Not less 
than twenty miles of country lay 
before Vasson’s eye, so far as he 
could judge, and it was all peopled 
and cultivated. He took rough 
bearings of a kloof or pass which 
seemed likely to be practicable for 
his waggons, and returned in great 
contentment. Half-way back he 
met a couple of the men left in 
charge escorting a number of 
strangers. The latter halted, whilst 
the Hottentots delivered their mes- 
sage. They brought overtures of 
friendship from an : unknown sove- 
reign. | Vasson instantly produced 
his flask, and opened: communica- 
tion. The ambassadors were much 
like any other negroes—almost 
naked, well-shaped, and snub fea- 
tured, Their ornaments and clothes 
showed no sign of intercourse with 
Europeans, at which view the trader 
rejoiced. They wore a smiling and 
gentle expression, and carried no 
arms. The one peculiarity which 
struck Vasson was their mode of 
arranging the hair—that distinctive 
mark among negro tribes. Thése 
ex gy shaved the crown of the 
ead, and twisted their wool back 
over a pad from forehead to nape. 
They spoke Matabele with some 


dittigity 
The purport of their message was 
an invitation to the royal _kraal. 


They said that the white man’s’ pre- 
sence had been reported to their 
king long ago, to Mis great satisfac- 
tion. He wished no better than to 
trade, and he would make himself 
responsible for the white man’s 
stock. In earnest of his good in- 
tentions, he had sent these officers 
to guide the travellers, intrusting 
them with presents of food. All 
this is so usual on the part of a 
negro monarch that Vasson did not 
feel surprise. Though omitting 
no precaution, he followed the am- 
bassadots readily. ‘They did not 
Jead him through the kloof which 
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his sagacity had chosen, but guided 
the waggons by a longer route, per- 
haps more convenient, but toilsome 
enough. 

It is hard work to gather details 
from an African trader. A negro 
is a negro to him, a king is a king, 
and his palace is sufficiently de- 
scribed by the noun-substantive. 
All that oceurred to Vasson as 
worth mentioning about this people 
was, that they seemed more intelli- 
gent and better-tempered than the 
warrior tribes with whom he had 
hitherto done business. They were 
fairer, perhaps; but in a negro 
kraal of the interior every shade of 
complexion may -be noticed, from 
soot-black to bronze-yellow. Their 
features, too, were comparatively 
regular, but scarcely more so than 
in other cases. No exercise of me- 
mory could recall anything more 
peculiar about king or subjects, His 
majesty received the guest with 
usual ceremonies, raised him a large 


hut, and showed a perfect bewilder- 
ment of joy at the presents offered. 
He had never seen a white man 
before ; and such European manu- 
factures as had hitherto made his 
choicest spoil had been won from 
marauding Matabele. The king was 


young and good-looking. He pos- 
sessed some hundreds of wives, a 
little army of caboceers, and used 
such ceremonial as is affected by 
other no potentates. Trade 
a to be excellent. The people 
ad quantities Of ivory, dressed 
skins, a good deal of gold-dust, and 
a few ostrich-feathers of high class. 
Some ancestral stones they valued 
also, which Vasson now recognises 
to have been diamonds. For the 
sake of encouragement he bought 
a few from influential personages ; 
but, putting no value on them, t 
were soon lost. The trade could be 
properly described by no word less 
ma than “roaring.” Whole 
tusks of ivory Vasson bought for a 
roll of cotton, feathers at six penny- 
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worth of rum, superb karosses at 
a similar rate. In two months 
he had sold all his stock remain- 
ing, and justly considered himself 
a capitalist. 

During this time he passed 
through the adventure which struck 
my imagination. The royal town, 
as I have said, was clustered ona 
spur of the mountain, with an arm 
of the river at its foot. The guides 
had brought Vasson over a defile 
many miles to the southward, and 
so down the river-bank. But when 
he began to think of returning, he 
remembered that kloof upon the 
northern side of the spur, which 
would certainly cut off many miles 
of road, if practicable. To his in- 
quiries the answer was unanimous, 
that a thousand difficultics inter- 
vened, But something in the man- 
ner of his hosts convinced Vasson 
that they were telling a falsehood. 
Having now such a precious cargo, 
all kinds of fancies and suspicions 
gathered in hismind, He resolved 
to explore; and with that object 
accustomed the people to see him 
take long walks into the country, 
with his gun and a bush-boy. Then 
having disarmed the jealousy of these 
simple fellows, he set out one day 
for the excursion. 

Several paths led from the town 
to farm-lands on the river-bank. 
Vasson intended to round the hill, 
but, after walking a couple of miles, 
he crossed a narrow track that 
mounted on his right. Without 
hesitation he followed this short 
cut. The steep and broken path 
seemed to have had few travellers 
of late, but it climbed in a direction 
such that Vasson began to ho 
it would take him to the kloof it- 
self. The distance was greater than 
he had thought; four hours’ good 
walking carried him only to the 
crest of the descent. He met no 
soul, but fetishes in abundance, 
which chilled the very marrow of 
his bush-boy. Fearsome objects 
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they were indeed, bits of awful rag 
tied to sticks, rotten chunks of 
wood across the road, feathers and 
strings fluttering on a_ branch. 
These things became more frequent 
as they went on, and Vasson began 
to fear that the kloof might be a 
fetish place, which would account 
for everything. 

The path ended suddenly at a 
table-rock, which stood sheer above 
the ‘entrance to a defile. Vas- 
son halted in amaze. Before and 
above him rose a great propylon 
garlanded with creepers, Its blocks 
of huge stone showed scarcely one 
effacing mark of time. Gods long 
forgotten held court thereon, accept- 
ed tribute of peoples extinct, re- 
ceived the worship of mighty mon- 
archs unrecorded. The.cornice har- 
boured flowers and birds in its bold 
ledge, but the shadow of it fell 
almost as clean as on the day when 
ancient colonies raised it—who shall 
tell how many centuries ago! The 
great arch stood at right angles to 
Vasson’s place, and spanned nearly 
half the narrow cleft, Twenty men 
abreast could have walked through 
it, and the ground below was level 
like a causeway, though overgrown 
with brush. To left, the sheer pre- 
cipice advanced so suddenly that 
Vasson could catch bat a glimpse 
of the river; to right, at a hundred 
yards’ distance, the semi-circle was 
completed, shutting out all further 
view up the pass. .A deadly silence 
reigned. Not a breath stirred the 
glossy leaves, shining and glittering 

ainst the hot blue sky. Whip- 
like creepers trailed from the cor- 
nice without a shiver, and their 
bright stars of blossoms hung mo- 
tionless. The sunshine burnt with 
stilly vehemence upon the pale red 
stone, and checkered it with sha- 
dows deep as ‘sculptured leaves. 
Such sight as that never came be- 
fore the wanderer’s eye. Vasson 
was seized with a reckless curiosity 
to know what lay beyond. 


-Right and left the cliff rose like 
a wall, so cut by human labour. 
Where he looked down, the vines 
beneath his feet had been smoothed 
away, but at a little distance on 
either side they fell to the very 
ground, He turned to force a way 
through the bush, and thus caught 
sight of his companion, who lay 

rostrate and shivering with fear, 
nis eyes covered. Thus were the 
natives used to fall, no doubt, 
while they supplicated the fetish. 
Vasson told the half-inanimate 
creature that he wished to consult 
the gods in their very home, and 
left Fim there. He pushed with- 
out difficulty along the escarpment, 
for such it was—designed, without 
doubt, for the use of archers in 
case of attack. A few yards on, he 
found a creeper suitable, slung his 
rifle, and dropped down, Thought- 
lessly letting go his hold, he fell 
waist-deep into a morass, hidden by 
broad-leaved plants and _ herbage. 
A cry of despair escaped him, but 
the bottom of the morass proved to 
be hard as stone. After great exer- 
tions, sounding with his ramrod, 
he gained the bank, which was 
faced with slabs of granite. Super- 
human in its grandeur the arch 
appeared as Vasson stood beneath 
it and looked through. Upon the 
side remote from his former station, 
footholes had been rudely cut, and 
two strong ropes hung from the 
top. He saw the trick now. By 
this staircase mounted the fetish- 
priests to play their —— tricks 
upon the simple folk who asked 
their aid. 

Keeping a look-out for treacherous 
magicians and snakes scarcely less 
harmful, Vasson walked up the kloof. 
After two or three turnings, always 
between those barriers of cliff, which 
~ each corner mas Mg ruined turret, 

e saw at length the open space 
beyond, and once more halted with 
a thrill, What he had supposed 
a kloof was a level basin of many 
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hundred acres. Though it was 
well clothed with trees, he could 
trace the lay of the land; but no 
opening appeared save that in 
which he stood. Lofty hills closed 
round it like a wall. But. other 
sights absorbed him, The causeway 
he had followed led to another pro- 
pylon, and through that to a maze 
of stately ruins, White as marble 
in the distance shone the walls of 
a city, gapped, dismantled, but still 
superb. Only a glimpse of their 
circuit could be gained through in- 
tervening clumps of wood. Above 
and ae and among the ruins 
green heads of foliage rose high into 
the air, with white columns gleam- 
ing through. Vasson was but a 
trader, and not imaginative; but 
such a sight killed fear, Expe- 
rience told him that the fetish-men 
themselves would not be likely to 
dwell in these haunted ruins; in- 
deed he marked a few brown huts 
under a knoll, with people moving 
to and fro. Heedless of conse- 
quences in his excitement, he 
plunged into the woods upon his 
left. 

Stumbling over broken columns, 
turned from his course by walls 
half erect, he struggled on, guided 
by the hunter’s instinct. After two 
hours’ work the bastions of the city 
gleamed on a sudden through the 
trees. He had approached within 
fifty yards before seeing them, Like 
a hill of masonry the dismounted 
blocks sloped upwards, Trees stood 
amongst them, bushes sprang in 
every cleft between huge stones. 
Ten yards in air hung a big rock, 
lifted by the crest of a young cotton- 
tree, hurrying towards the light. 
Vasson climbed easily over the 
ruins, Within he found a vigorous 
jungle reigning, pavements all cov- 
ered and broken, streets and houses 
uprooted. A few yards on either 
side bounded his utmost view, but 
what he saw convinced him of the 
luxury once ruling in this savage 
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land. To right and left he made 
his way, finding only trees and 
thickets in a wilderness of rubbish. 
The tall white columns evidently 
stood in another quarter of the 
town, It was time to set back. 
But just as he made up his mind 
to turn, Vasson caught a glimpse 
of more important ruins, and pushed 
on for a last chance. 

Another scramble on walls over- 
thrown brought him to the edge 
of such a cavity as misdirected 
experience enabled him to recog- 
nise with ease. It was a “ pan,” 
says Vasson, fitted with seats half- 
way round. Those who know South 
African scenery will perceive how 
natural was the mistake. What Vas- 
son thought to be a, “ pan” .was 
doubtless a theatre. It seemed 
to me strong evidence of truth 
that the man should intelligibly 
describe objects so far beyond his 
knowledge as a propylon and a 
Greco-Egyptian theatre. The ranges 
of seats were almost perfect, and 
the wall of the uposkenion—to use 
the proper word—could be distinct- 
ly followed. Enough of it was left 
to give half-a-dozen persons a lofty 
seat. So many, in fact, lounged 
upon it, basking in the sun. The 
bright colours of their dress caught 
Vasson’s eye upon the instant. He 
crouched in superstitious awe, for 
his nerves had been long on stretch. 
The skin of these people was white, 
their costume strange. Instinctively 
the explorer hid, but not in time. 
They saw him, and, leaping from 
the perch, they fled with an eerie 
clamour, Peering down, Vasson 
saw them pass between the shat- 
tered orchestra and the public seats, 
All his tremors vanished. The 
white complexion was yellow and 


‘diseased, the white hair sapless, the 


brilliant dresses fluttering tufts of 

. The creatures who dared to oc- 
cupy that haunted city were Albino 
idiots, a class very common in negro- 
land. Of their colour the fetish- 
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men made use, no doubt, when 
needful, and their foolishness pre- 
served them from the terrors of the 
place. 

Vasson hasted back, though he 
judged that the Albinos’ exaggerat- 
ed report would be more likely to 
alarm the priests than to stir them 
to pursuit, He had marked his 
track, of course, and followed it 
with speed. When the brown huts 
again came into sight, he was not 
surprised to observe a great anima- 
tion reigning. The Albinos all 
were there, fluttering like a small 
crowd of parrots on the ground, 
But the fetish men and women had 
doubtless withdrawn to perform 
their incantations—in which they 
at least believe—and to construe 
this portent’ with awful alarms. 
Vasson crept from bush to bush 
across the open, gained the kloof, 
plunged into the morass where he 
had sounded it, swarmed the cliff, 
and found his bush-boy—still pros- 


trate, still with eyes covered, still 
praying or sleeping, or—one knows 
not what to fancy of a creature but 


half human. At his master’s kick 
he raised himself quietly to follow. 
Choosing a back way they reached 
the town before sunset, and Vasson 
called upon the king at once for 
his P.P.C. He “ grasped the situa’ 
tion,” and perceived that the fetish- 
men would be no long time before 
discovering that the white stranger 
had explored their mysteries, The 
small surplus of his stock Vasson 
distributed amongst the royal house- 
hold and the most powerful cabo- 
ceers. Twenty-four hours after 
beholding these strange sights he 
inspanned for the home journey. 
Vasson passed safely through the 
Matabele realm, not without sus- 
picion, however. Judicious bribes 
saved him. In reaching the colony 
he found himself a man of fortane. 
But successful traders in South 
Africa are the favourite victims of 
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legal knavery. They gain an exag- 
gerated notion of eheir shvewduedt 
which is only rectified by disastrous 
matching with the trained wit of 
German Hebrews. Vasson, like 
others, was as good as ruined the 
day he opened business, Three 
years after, he was obliged to take 
the “Kaffir road” once more, and 
his course was naturally directed 
towards that rich, retiring, and un- 
sophisticated population, the secret 
of whose existence he had breathed 
to no soul living before me. But cir- 
cumstances had changed. Who 
shall guess how the Matabele had 
heard of his illicit explorations, or 
how rumours wander across the 
desert? That question has occu- 
pied many minds, but it did not 
seem actuel to Vasson when the 
Matabele seized his waggons, arms, 
goods, and Hottentots for treason, 
taking credit for leaving him his 
life. My poor friend returned with a 
single horse and a sack of “ mealies.” 
The first venture into fairyland 
made his fortune; the second 
tuined him beyond hope. After 
that catastrophe he rubbed along 
with petty trade, penuriously sav- 
ing up for another expedition. The 
ancients were wise. It costs a man 
his life to see the mysteries of the 
gods. In the hope of sudden 
wealth Vasson had tried the Dia- 
mond Fields, but to no purpose, for 
the object he had in view. None 
who keep before them a definite 
design succeed there, the evil Fates 
alone know why, for surely these 
deserve protection. When I left, 
Vasson had gathered but a very 
few hundred pounds toward the 
thousands needed. I have heard 
nothing from him since, but the 
newspapers inform us that Momo- 
topata has been identified in certain 
Greek ruins below Bloemhof in the 
Transvaal. What then was Vas- 
sou’s city? Were there two Greco- 
Egyptian colonies? 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM‘'HEINE. 
BY THEODORE MARTIN. 
“ Wenn ich an deinem Hause.” 


Wuen past thy house at morning 
I take my way, to see 

Thy face, sweet, at the window, 
is deep delight to me. 


Thy dark-brown eyes seem to ask me, 
As my sad, pale looks they scan, 

Who art thon, and what ails thee, 
Thou strange and woe-worn man ? 


“T am a German poet, 
Through Germany widely known ; 


When they name the names that are famous, 


With these they will name my own. 


“And what I ail, my sweet one, 
Why, most men ail the same; 
When they name the worst of sorrows, 
Mine, too, they are sure to name.” 





“ Man glaubt, dass ich mich grame.”’ 


Propre think, that for love I am wasting, 
That my heart is welliigh broke ; 

And I’ve come myself to believe it 
As firmly as other folk. 


Thou great-eyed dear little creature, 
I have vow’d to thee day after day, 
That words cannot tell how I love thee, 
That love gnaws my heart away. 


But ’tis only alone in my chamber 
These passionate speeches have come ; 

And, alas! when I had thee before me, 
I have always been utterly dumb. 


Oh yes, there were wicked spirits, 
Who sealed up my lips then and there ; 
And ’tis all through their wicked misdoings 
That now I am sunk in despair. 
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‘*Der Schmetterling ist in die Rose verliebt.’’ 


Tue butterfly is with the rose in love, 
Flits round her all the day ; 

But around himself with fondling smile 
The passion-stricken sunbeams play. 


With whom the while is the rose in love ? 
7. oo Who knows what her secrets are ? 
Is it the full-throated nightingale ? 

Is it the silent evening star ? 


I know not with whom the rose is in love, 
But I love you all sans fail, 

Rose, and sunbeams, and butterfly, 
Evening star, and nightingale. 





‘* Vergiftet sind meine Lieder.’’ 


How otherwise could it be ? 
Over the flowers of my life’s fresh hours 
Has poison been pour’d by thee. 


My songs, they are poison’d—poison’d ! 
) 


My songs, they are poison’d—poison’d ! 
How otherwise could it be? 

In my heart I bear serpents many, and there 
I bear with them, dearest, thee. 





**In mein gar zu dunkles Leben.’’ 


Once upon my life’s dark pathway, 
‘ Gleam’d a phantom of delight ; 

' Now that phantom fair has vanish’d, 
I am wholly wrapt in night. 





Children in the dark, they suffer 
At their heart a spasm of fear ; 

And, their inward pain to deaden, 
Sing aloud, that all may hear. 


I, a madcap child, now childlike 
In the dark to ‘sing am fain ; 

If my song be not delightsome, 
It at least has eased my pain. 
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**So wandl’ ich wieder den alten Weg.’’ 


So again I am pacing the well-known streets, 
The road I so oft have taken ; 

I come to the house where my darling. dwelt,— 
How blank it looks and forsaken ! 


The streets are too narrow, they shut me in ! 
The very stones of them scare me ! 

The houses fall on my head! I fly 
As fast as my feet can bear me ! 





**Die Rose, die Lilie, die Taube, die Sonne !’’ 


Tue rose, the lily, the sun, and the dove, 

I loved them all, with a passion of love. 
That is past ; now one only is dear to me, 
My pretty, my witty, pure, peerless she ; 
She herself, source of all that is worthy love, 
Is rose, and lily, and sun, and dove. 





**Dein Angesicht, so lieb und schin.”’ 


Tuy face, so sweet and fair to see, 

Of late has come in my dreams to me ; 
It is so gentle, and angel-fair, 

And yet so wan, so wan with care. 


The lips are rose-red ; but anon 

Death kisses them, and they are wan ; 
And quench’d is the celestial light, 
That from thy sweet eyes flashes ‘bright. 





‘*Mein Liebchen, wir sassen beisammen,’’ 


My love, we were sitting together 
In a skiff, thou and I alone ; 

*Twas night, very still was the weather, 
And the great sea we floated on. 


Fair isles in the moonlight were lying, 
Like spirits, asleep in.a trance ; 

There strains of sweet music were sighing, 
And the mists heaved in aéry dance. 


And ever more sweet the strains rose there, 
The mists flitted lightly and free ; 

But we floated on with our woes there, 
Forlorn on that wide, wide sea. 
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**Hin Jitngling liebt ein Miéidchen,”’ 


A youne man loves a maiden, 
She somebody else prefers, 

That somebody else loves another, 
Who makes him by wedlock hers, 


The maiden in mere vexation, 
Because of the ‘loss she has had, 
Weds the first kind soul that offers, 
And this makes the young man mad. ° 


Tis an old, a very old story, 
But still it is always new ; 

And when and wherever it happens, 
A man’s heart is broken in two. 





** Du liebst mich nicht, Du liebst mich nicht.’’ 


My love you cannot, cannot brook ! 
I don’t let that distress me ; 

So I but on thy face may look, 
In that’s enough to bless me. 


You hate, you hate, you hate me! is 
Your rosy-red mouth’s greeting ; 

But let me have that mouth to kiss, 
And I’m content, my. sweeting ! 





“*Oh, schwére nicht, und kiisse nur !”’ 


On, swear not, only kiss me now,— 

I believe, not I, no woman's vow ! 

Thy words are sweet, but sweeter far 

The kisses I’ve ta’en from thy sweet lips are ! 
These are mine, and. in them I believe ; 
Words are mere vapour, and only deceive. 


Oh, go on swearing, sweet love of mine ! 

I believe thy words, just because they are thine ; 
I swoon in rapture upon thy breast, 

And believe that I am supremely blest ; 

I believe thou wilt love me for ever and aye, 
And after that, too—ay, for many a day! 
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** Das ist ein Fléten und Geigen.’’ 


Harx to yon fiddling and fluting, 
The trumpets bray loudly out ! 
My heart’s very darling is footing 

It there with her wedding rout. 


Hark to yon booming and droning 
Of hautboy, bassoon, and drum ! 
And, mingled through all, the moaning 
And sobs of good angels come. 





““Ach, wenn ich nur der Schemel wir’.’’ 


(The Head speaks.) 


Ou, were I but the footstool, where 
The feet of my dear lady rest, 

Press how she might, I should not care, 
The very pain would make me blest ! 


(The Heart speaks.) 


Oh, were I but the cushion, where 
She sticks her pins and needles in, 
Prick how they might, I should not care, 
Each prick a smile should only win ! 


(The Song speaks.) 


Oh, were I but the paper roll, 

From which her papillotes she takes, 
I’d whisper to her, how my soul 

For her, her only, lives and aches ! 





** Die blaue Friihling’s Augen.”’ ; 


Tue azure eyes of spring-time 
Look up from the grass; and they 
Are the violets sweet I have chosen 
As a chaplet for my dear May. 


I gather them, thinking, thinking, 
And all the thoughts that crowd 

On my heart, and set it sighing, 
The nightingale sings aloud. 


Yes, all I think she sings out 
In loud and piercing tone ; 
So is my tender secret 
To all the woodland known. 


Sept. 
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‘“*Wenn du voriiberwandelst.’’ 


Ir thou dost but pass before me, 
And I feel but the touch of thy dress, 
My heart leaps, and follows in rapture 
The track of thy loveliness. 


Then thou turnest about, and bendest 
Those great eyes of thine on me, 

And my heart is so stricken with panic, 
It scarcely can follow thee. 





‘* Ein Fichtenbaum steht einsam.’’ 


A PINE-TREE stands alone on 
A bare bleak northern height ; 
The ice and snow they swathe it, 
As it sleeps there, all in white. 


Tis dreaming of a palm-tree, 
In a far-off Eastern land, 
That mourns, alone and silent, 


On a ledge of burning sand. 





‘*Mein siisses Lieb, wenn du im Grab.”’ 


Wuen thou shalt lie, my darling, low 

In the dark grave, where they hide thee, 
Then down to thee I will surely go, 

And nestle in beside thee. 


Wildly I'll kiss and clasp thee there, 
Pale, cold, and silent lying ; 

Shout, shudder, weep in dumb despair, 
Beside my dead love dying. 


The midnight calls, up rise the dead, 
And dance in airy swarms there ; 

We twain quit not our earthly bed, 
I lie wrapt in your arms there. 


Up rise the dead ; the Judgment-day 
To bliss or anguish calls them ; 
We twain he on as before we lay, . 

And heed not what befalls them. 





; 
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‘* Die Mitternacht war kalt und stumm.”’ 


Tue midnight was cold, and still, and sad, 

I roam’d through the wood, and my heart was mad ; 
I scared from slumber tree after tree, 

And in pity they shook their heads at me. 





** Ich hab’ im Traum geweinet.’’ 


In dreams, oh, I have wept, love ! 
I dream’d in the grave you were laid ; 
I awoke, and my cheek was wet, love, 
And tears still adown it stray’d. 


In dreams, oh, I have wept, love ! 
I dream’d you were false to me ; 

I awoke, and I went on weeping 
Long, long and bitterly. 


Tf dreams, oh, I have wept, love ! 
I dream’d you still held me dear ; 

I awoke, and unto this hour, love, 
Weep many a scalding tear. 





‘* Alinichtlich im Traume seh ich dich.’’ 


I see thee nightly in dreams, my sweet, 
Thine eyes the old welcome making, 

And I fling me down at thy dear feet 
With the cry of a heart that is breaking. 


Thou lookest at me in woful wise 
With a smile so sad and holy, 

And pearly tear-drops from thine eyes 
Steal silently and slowly. 


Whispering a word thou lay’st on my hair 
A wreath with sad cypress shotten ; 

I awake,—the wreath is no longer there, 
And the word I have forgotten. 





- 
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“ Das ist ein Brausen und Heulen.” 


e 
Harx to the roar and the howling, 
The rain, the autumnal squall ! 
My poor, sad darling, I wonder 
Where she is amidst it all ? 


At the window I see her leaning 
In her little lonely room ; 

Her eyes with tears overflowing, 
She stares out into the gloom. 





“ Aus alten Mdrchen winkt es.” 


From the realm of old-world story - 
There beckons a lily hand, 

That calls up the sweetness, the glory, 
The sounds of a magic land, 


Where huge flowers droop in the splendour 
Of closing day’s golden red, 

And gaze on each other with tender 
Looks as of lovers new wed ; 


. 


Where all the trees, too, have’ voices, 
And all like a chorus sing, 

And a sound as of music rejoices 
In the babble of every spring ; 


On the air songs of true love are swelling, 
Such as never elsewhere thou hast heard, 

Till by yearnings divine beyond telling 
Thy soul is divinely stirr’d. 


Oh me, if I might go thither, 
And gladden my care-worn breast, 
Shake off all the sorrows that wither, 
Be happy and truly at rest! 


Ah, many a time in my dreaming 
Through that blessed region I roam ! 

Then the morning sun comes with its beaming, 
And scatters it all like foam. 
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“ Am leuchtenden Sommermorgen.” 


Tis summer¥a bright summer morning, 
And through the garden I stray; 
The flowers, they prattle and whisper, 

But I not a word can say. 


The flowers, they prattle and whisper, 
With pity my looks they scan ; 

“Oh, be not unkind to our sister, 
Thou pale-faced, woe-worn man!” 





“ Lieb Liebchen, leg’s Hdndchen auf Herzemein.” 


Lay your dear little hand on my heart, my fair! . 
Ab! you hear, how it knocks in its chamber there ? 
In it dwells a carpenter grim and vile, 

And he’s‘shaping a coffin for me the while. 


There is meee and hammering night and day ; 


Long since they have frighten’d my sleep away. 
O carpenter show that you know your trade, 
That so to sleep I may soon be laid! 





¢ 


“Tech unglicksel’ger Atlas! Hine Welt.” 


I a most ill-starr’d Atlas! I am doom’d 

To bear a world, all the whole world of sorrows; 
To bear what is not bearable, and suffer 

A slow heart-breaking anguish, 


Thou haughty heart, thou hast e’en will’d it so! 
Thou wouldst he happy, infinitely happy, 

Or infinitely wretched, haughty heart, 

And see now, thou art wretched! 
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LORD HARTINGTON’S RESOLUTIONS, AND THE POSITION OF THE 
OPPOSITION. 


Wirs the close of the Parliament- 
ary session, terminates one of the 
most important chapters in the his- 
tory of the Eastern Question. In 
the pages of the Magazine we have 
carefully traced every stage of the 
events of the last three years, and 
the important debate on Lord Har- 
tington’s Resolutions deserves by it- 
self a brief commentary at our hands, 

Criticism might indeed be sum- 
marised by recording the numbers 
of votes registered in favour of the 
Administration, for when in a pitch- 
ed battle on ground selected by 
themselves, the Opposition leaders 
can only muster 195 supporters, as 
against 338 followers of the Gov- 
ernment, the policy they advocate, 
or the objections they advance, 
stand ipso facto condemned, But 
it must be remembered that as the 
fortune of political warfare may at 
a future time place these gentlemen 
in the position of the responsible 
Ministers of this country, their 
utterances merit our serious atten- 
tion, in order that we may know 
what their line of action is likely 
to be in the unhappy event of an 
European crisis arising during their 
tenure of power. Now we will first 
quote a rather remarkable sentence 
in Lord Hartington’s opening speech, 
Criticising the temporary character 
of the Berlin Treaty, his lordship 
compared it with the treaty of San 
Stefano, and said, “I give no opinion 
whether it (the Treaty of Berlin) is 
a better solution or not, but the 
Treaty of San Stefano pointed to 
a complete solution, which would 
have been entirely and solely in the 
interests of the Slav races.” Eng- 
lishmen then are to take it that 
the leader of the Liberal party in 
the House of Commons considers 


that it is at all events an open ques- 
tion whether the Treaty of San 
Stefano or the Treaty of Berlin 
would have been the better solution 
of the Eastern Question. Now, 
whilst we admit that there is some 
force in the argument that the 
Treaty of Berlin is making the 
best of a bad bargain, it is certainly 
a novel idea to us that its provisions 
could be held, under any circum- 
stances, to be less advantageous to 
England than were those of the 
Treaty of San Stefano, 

One other remark of Lord Har- 
tingion’s must also be placed on re- 
cord, Speaking of the Anglo-Turk- 
ish Convention, he says: “ What is 
the nature of the British interests 
involved in Asia Minor? As far as 
I can see, our interests in India are 
not in any way affected by the ques- 
tion of Asia Minor, It is possible 
that at some future day there may 
be an Euphrates Valley railway ;: 
but I fail to see that even if such a 
railway was constructed, and it got 
into the hands of Russia, it would 
affect us much.” 

These two sentences speak for 
themselves, A moderate, sensi- 
ble man such as the leader of 
the Opposition—cool-headed, and 
not carried away by the heat of 
debate, but initiating discussion 
on carefully prepared resolations—. 
thinks one treaty as good as an- 
other, or at all events will express. 
no contrary opinion, and does not 
see that there would be much harm 
in Russia’s getting possession of 
the Euphrates. Valley. Our own 
opinion—which is also, as we are 
convinced, that of the enormous 
majority of Englishmen—is so total- 
ly at variance with the noble lord’s. 
position on both these points, that. 
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we cannot hope to argue with or 
convince him. But it is right that 
his countrymen should know what 
course he may be expected to take 
on a future emergency, should power 
be delegated to his hands. . 

We must now turn from Lord 
Hartington’s speech to what was 
practically the speech of the debate 
from the Opposition side of the 
House. Seldom has a more elo- 
quent and more unconvincing speech 
been delivered than the discourse 
uttered by Mr. Gladstone. We 
must own that, considering the 
great length at which he addressed 
the House, we would have desired 
on his part some rather fuller ex- 
planation than he vouchsafed to 
Lord Sandon of thereasons why, for 
the six years daring which he was 
Prime Minister, it never occurred 
to him to inquire jinto the condition 
of the interesting Christian? subjects 
of the Porte. We grant his con- 
itention that the Prime Minister is 
‘not supposed to be made acquainted 
«vith every detail upon which ques- 
tions are addressed to the Foreign 
Office. But the First Lord of the 
Treasury is specially responsible, 
conjointly with the Foreign Secre- 
tary, for matters of such primary 
importance as the general tenor of 
our relations with foreign countries. 
The drafts of all important State 
;papers are submitted for his ap- 
,proval, and it is unworthy of Mr. 
‘Gladstone’s reputation to seek by 
implication to make Lord Enfield 
| his scapegoat. 

Equally weak is his extraordi- 
;nary assertion that the hands of 
Ministers were too full, during the 
Liberal tenure of office, to enable 
‘them to attend to the affairs of 
Asia Minor. Surely no time could 
‘bave teen more propitious for so 
doing than that during which Lord 
‘Clarendon was endeavouring to 
4 with Russia on that modus 
-vivendi in the East panegyrised by 





Mr. Gladstone. The question again 
cropped up collaterally at the time 
of the Black Sea Conference ; whilst 
as for the assertion that during 
1872-73 the Foreign Office was too 
busy with American affairs to attend 
to any others, the statement was 
simply preposterous. 

But we pass from Mr. Gladstone's 
defence of his own negligence’ to 
his strictures on the Par of her 
Majesty’s Ministers. First, he de- 
nies them all credit for having main- 
tained peace, and says that, on the 
contrary, “the only danger to the 
accomplishment of peace for a good 
many months past has been the 
opinions and warlike’ proceedings of 
her Majesty’s Government.” Ac. 
cording to the ‘Times’ report, this 
sentiment was loudly cheered—we 
one by those gentlemen on the 

iberal benches who, like their lead- 
er, appear to think one treaty as 
good as another ; for doubtless peace 
might have been concluded “ many 
months past,” but it would have 
been the Peace of San Stefano. 

Mr. Gladstone then proceeds to 
denounce most severely the con- 
duct of the English Plenipoten- 
tiaries at Berlin. Heavy charges 
are made that they betrayed Greece, 
that they were on the side of ser- 
vitude as against freedom — one 
curious illustration (?) of which Mr. 
Gladstone sarcastically cites—viz., 
that they showed great zeal for the 
establishment of civil and religious 
liberty throughout the new States 
created by the Congress, But for 
his other points, Mr. Gladstone 
sees fit to assume—quite arbitrarily, 
as far as we are aware—that the 
Greeks are discontented with the 
results of the Congress, Unques- 
tionably there may exist a Pan- 
Hellenic as, well as a Pan-Slavonic 
organisation, the members of which 
may consider the outcome of the 


war as unsatisfactory as do the fol- - 


lowers of M. Aksakoff. But as far 
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as any official information has 
reached us, Greece appears well 
satisfied with the extension of ter- 
ritory she is likely to acquire. It 
must be remembered that she will 
gain, without fighting, a larger 
extension of ‘territory than did 
the belligerent States, Servia and 
Montenegro. Mr. Giadstone almost 
makes it a reproach against Min- 
isters that théy induced Greece to 
hold her hand. Is Mr. Gladstone 
acquainted with the geography of 
Greece? and does he know that had 
not England used the most strenuous 
efforts to avert such a calamity, a 
Turkish fleet would in all probabil- 
ity have appeared at the Pireus? 
The case of Greece, put in a nut- 
shell, is this: She might have, by 
going to war with. Turkey, secured 
the cession of Thessaly and Epirus, 
at the risk of seeing her capital 
and her most flourishing coast-towns 
destroyed, and at least with the 
certainty of having to expend a 
vast amount of blood and treasure. 
Acting on English advice and pro- 
mises of future countenance, she re- 
mained at peace, and receives a sub- 
stantial though a lesser compensa- 
tion. Where, then, is the treachery ? 
England never promised her Thes- 
saly and Epirus; she never could 
have got them without a war; she 
cannot now. Our great influence at 
Constantinople alone procured her 
what she has got; and we cannot 
believe that any Greek statesman 
can feel otherwise than grateful to 
her Majesty’s Ministers for their 
exertions on behalf of his country. 
We have next to consider Mr. 
Gladstone’s charge that the British 
Plenipotentiaries were to be found 
throughout the discussion of the 
Congress habitually on the side of 
servitude against freedom. In deal- 
ing with this accusation we are’ met 
by the initial difficulty that the 
Liberal statesman’s idea of the spirit 
and intentions with which Lords 
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Beaconsfield and Salisbury went to 
Berlin differs toto celo from our 
own. Mr, Gladstone styles the lim- 
itations they have secured in Bul- 
garia and Eastern Roumelia limita- 
tions of freedom. Why, surely it was 
the main object.of the British repre- 
sentatives, in conjunction with those 
of Austria, to restrict and reduce the 
area of the Bulgaria of San Stefano. 
If the object of the Congress had 
merely been to take away as many 
subjects from the Porte as possible, 
it would have been better to let the 
San Stefano Treaty stand as it was 
originally framed. But Lords Bea- 
consfield and Salisbury went to Ber- 
lin with the notorious purpose of so 
modifying that instrument as to se- 
cure the reconstitution of a strong 
Mohammedan power in the south- 
east of Europe, whilst at the same 
time it was their duty to take the 
necessary precautions to guard, by 
internal reforms, against the posst- 
bility of a recurrence of the tragi- 
eal events of 1876. Until we have 
some proof to the contrary, it is 
only fair to assume that the scheme 
adopted by the Congress will have 
beneficial results; and we must con- 
fess that, judging from the accounts 
given by the daily press, we should 
feel as secure and happy amongst 
Mohammedans as among the much- 
belauded Bulgars. 

Mr. Gladstone turned next to the 
question of the Salisbury-Schouva- 
loff Agreement, and brought forward 
the old charge against the Govern- 
ment of having rendered the Con- 
gress a sham by going into it with 
secret agreements prearranged with 
Russia and Turkey. This charge 
was so fully answered by the Home 
Secretary that we do not think that 
even the leaders of the Opposition 
are likely to recur to it in the 
speeches they may feel called upon 
to deliver during the recess. But, 
if the contrary be the case, the os- 
tensible meaning of Mr, Gladstone’s 
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words is, that had he been at the 
head ‘of a Government engaged in 
a most dangerously critical contro- 
versy with Russia—a controversy 
which threatened to terminate in 
war—and had an opportunity pre- 
sented itself for the preservation 
of peace by attending a European 
Congress, Mr. Gladstone would 
have preferred to allow the country 
to plunge into the horrors of war 
rather than do what every Euro- 
pean Power desired us to do, and 
what in private life every rational 
man would do—viz., endeavour to 
come to an amicable understanding 
with our opponent in so far as to 
render possible the success of the 
Congress. Just let us consider the 
Agreement fora moment. Would 
or would not England have gone to 
war to enforce any of the points 
which it is claimed the Agreement 
surrendered? The only one on 
which a warlike feeling might have 
beer’ aroused is the cession of Ba- 
toum. Whilst we sincerely regret 
its cession to Russia, still we can- 
not hold that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would have been justified in 
going to war to prevent it; nor do 
we believe that the country would 
have supported them in such a pol- 
icy. Without the expenditure of 
a drop of blood, we have at all 
events modified the advantages the 
occupation of the port confers on 
Russia, and, by the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention, have neutralised the 
moral effect of the Russian successes 
in Asia Minor, If the end ever 
does justify the means, the result of 
the Berlin Congress and the triumph 
of England may well outweigh the 
crime of her rulers in not submitting 
every step of their policy, de die in 
diem, to the scrutiny of Mr. Glad- 
stone and such gentlemen of his fol- 
lowing as Messrs, Edward Jenkins 
and Rylands, There is no real anal- 
ogy between the case of the Berlin 

emorandum and the Salisbury- 
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Schouvaloff Agreement. The former 
paper was, or professed .to be, a 
settlement of the Eastern Question 
prepared without the knowledge 
of England, France, and Italy, and 
proffered for our immediate accept- 
ance and concurrence, as though the 
matter were one in which our inter- 
ests were undeserving of any con- 
sideration. In the second case the 
principle of a Congréss had been 
decided upon by all the powers of 
Europe; but an impediment threat- 
ening to be fatal to the scheme had 
arisen between England and Rus- 
sia, Yet both countries desired 
the Congress; Germany and Aus- 
tria desired to do all in their power 
to remove the obstacle to its meet- 
ing; and by the Anglo-Russian 
Memorandum that obstacle was re- 
moved. There was not a word in 
the Memorandum precluding the 
fullest discussion of every clause of 
the Treaty of San Stefano; and to 
call the removal of a misunderstand- 
ing between England and Russia 
“limiting the practical freedom of 
Europe,” and inconsistent with “ the 
good faith that ought to prevail 
between this. Power and every other 
Power,” seems to us a most unwar- 
rantable accusation. 

We have not time to follow Mr. 
Gladstone through all his mazy at- 
tacks on the Cyprus Convention. 
We believe that Ministers and the 
country at large take a common- 
sense view of the question—viz., 
that we have, for heavy reasons of 
State, undertaken a heavy respon- 
sibility. It is idle to talk of in- 
fraetions of the Treaties of 1856 
and 1871. Russia had infringed 
these so effectually that it would 
have been simply criminal folly on 
Lord Beaconsfield’s part had he 
failed to take the necessary precau- 
tions to guard against Russia’s mis- 
deeds injuring his country’s interests. 
Policy and humanity alike point to 
English influence becoming °para- 
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mount in Asia Minor. The security 
of our Indian empire demands it; 
the interests of our Central Asian 
trade require it; common humanity 
and the welfare of the native tribes 
lead strongly for it. The Asiatics 
me confidence in the honesty and 
administrative ability of English- 
men. The task of civilising Asia 
Minor is zast—but not beyond our 
strength. 
Nor. is it to be supposed that 
her Majesty’s Government will not 
gladly avail themselves of such co- 
operation as other European Powers 
may be willing to lend in the great 
work they have undertaken. We 
are not a jealous exclusive Power 
like Russia, stifling trade with pro- 
hibitory tariffs, freedom of speech, 
thought, and religion. We have 
our own rights and interests to 
maintain, and we concede the same 
position to other Powers. In Asia 
Minor we stand face to face with 
Russia, and have merely for the 
sake of peace been compelled to 
define our attitude towards her. 
There is but one more sentence 
of Mr. Gladstone’s long speech which 
we must quote and express our com- 
plete dissent from. He said,—“I 
believe it to be one of the most 
threadbare of all weapons of party 
warfare when we hear, on the acces- 
sion of a new Government, that, 
before its accession, the Govern- 
ment of England was despised all 
over the world, and that now, on 
the contrary, she has risen in the 
world’s estimation.” Now, if there 
is one more salient feature of the 
history of Europe during the last 
poe or two than another, it has 
een the rise of English influence. 
During Mr. Gladstone’s tenure of 
power we were the butt and laugh- 
ing-stock of the world. Not to 
speak of America, what Englishman 
but looks back with shame and dis- 
gust on the Black Sea Treaty, and 
the tone of the German lectures to 
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us on our sale of arms to France? 
Those were the days when men 
wrote of ‘ Battles of Dorking’ and 
of English humiliation and defeat. 
Now it is Russia that shrinks from 
the mere scabbard of England’s 
sword, whilst Prince Bismarck 
aks of the magnificent triumph 
ngland has achieved. Austria re- 
asserts herself, emboldened by our 
example ; and the ablest minds in 
France welcome the Treaty of Berlin 
mainly for the reason that England 
has resumed her natural position 
in the councils of Europe. In the 
most emphatic manner, therefore, 
do we protest against the sneer put 
forth by Mr. Gladstone. 

With the speech of the member 
for Greenwich, the interest of the 
debate, as regards the Opposition 
side of the House, may be said to 
have terminated. Mr. Lowe has 
steadily been declining both in the 
matter and manner of his speeches 
during the last five years. His at- 
tack was only remarkable for its 
virulence, and for the very crashing 
reply it elicited from the Postmas- 
ter-General. Lord John Manners 
was never heard to greater advantage, 
and no member of the front Minis- 
terial bench defended the course of 
the Government with more spirit 
and ability than his lordship. He 
was justly severe on the spirit of 
“revolutionary agitation” which 

ervaded Mr. Lowe’s speech; and 
a reafirmed, with a clearness that 
left nothing to be desired, the true 
tenor and nature of the Salisbury- 
Schouvaloff Memorandum. Neither 
Mr. Forster nor Sir William Har- 
court contributed anything new to 
the debate, though the former still 
appeared unable to grasp the idea 
of a large policy, and, like Lord 
Hartington, to consider that it was 
really of very little consequence to 
whom Asia Minor belonged, and 
that anything was better than adding 
an iota to English responsibilities ; 
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whilst Sir William Harcourt ap- 
proved of the increase, at Turkey’s 
expense, of the influence of every 
country except his own. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had an easy task in closing the de- 
bate, and he wound it up in a speech 
worthy both of the Government and 
of the occasion, The Opposition 
had entirely failed to substantiate 
a single charge against the Govern- 
ment. He was able by historical 
references to show that the con- 
duct of the Administration in 
coming to an understanding with 
Russia, had been in accordance 
not only with common-sense, but 
with actual precedent. A secret 
agreement had been entered into by 
England, Austria, and France, be- 
fore meeting in Conference at Paris 
in 1856. The objects of our general 
= both in European and Asiatic 

urkey, with which Lords Beacons- 
field and Salisbury have already set 
forth, were briefly recapitulated ; 
and Sir Stafford Northcote had the 
satisfaction of finding 337 compan- 
ions in the lobby recording their 
votes in favour of her Majesty’s 
Ministers. 

Speaking merely as party politi- 
cians, the result of the debate leaves 
nothing to be desired. But from 
an English point of view, the case 
is different. On matters of domestic 
legislation, party rivalry, however 
extreme, can hardly be injurious to 
the nation. But when a matter 
affecting the most vital interests of 
Great Britain is at stake—when the 
fates of provinces, empires, and con- 
tinents is pending in the scales, we 
see, with the profoundest alarm, 
that some leading members of the 
Liberal party do not think it of any 
real importance to whom Asia Minor 
should belong, or what the balance 
of power in the South-east of 
Europe is to be, in comparison with 
the advantage that may accrue to 
their political opponents from the 
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successful carrying out of a particu- 
lar line of policy. And, as far as 
they are committed to anything, the 
Liberal leaders stand pledged rather 
to connive at, or submit to, Russian 
aggression and aggrandisement than 
to any more natural and national 
line of policy. In France every 

ublic man and every newspaper of 
importance condemn the course of 
isolation the Liberals have striven to 
impose upon England. Mr. Glad- 
stone never loses an opportunity of 
insulting Austria; even such stanch 
Liberal journals in Germany as the 
‘Kélnische Zeitung’ condemn the 
English Liberal party, Their only 
foreign admirers are, pour cause, the 
Russians themselves and the Italia 
Irredenta faction, whose cardinal 
dogma is hatred of Austria. 

This is a melancholy position for 
one of the two historical parties of 
England to find itself in. It is 
well that some months must now 
elapse before Parliament reassem- 
bles, and the strife of St. Stephen’s 
recommences. We trust that in 
calmer moments Liberals will not 
feel themselves bound to menace in 
no obscure terms the prerogative of 
the Crown, or to style her Majesty’s 
Indian forces “savages and .assas- 
sins,” because Lord Beaconsfield 
and his colleagues have gauged 
more accurately than themselves 
the necessities of the time and the 
requirements of England’s honour. 
Let Mr. Gladstone and his follow- 
ers at once abandon the disloyal 
attempt to excite the feelings of 
France, of Italy, of Greece, and of 
Russia against their own country; 
let them remember that dark chap- 
ter in the history of Whiggism, 
when that party applauded the 
successes of Napoleon against thefr 
own countrymen, and sneered at 
or denied the victories of Well- 
ington. It is in their own interests 
we would warn them. Patriot- 
ism, even when carried to an ex- 
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cess, appeals to the sympathy of 
the people of Great Britain. The 
British public might easily forgive 
a statesman or a party for Quixot- 
ism, but they will be far less 
lenient towards those who, to serve 
their personal ends, or to gratify 
their political antipathies, attempt 
to obstruct their rivals in a matter 
of vital import to the empire by 
endeavouring to arouse foreign 
jealousy against them. 

The Government were charged 
with violating the spirit, if not 
the letter, of the Constitution, 
when they brought what the 
Opposition are sometimes pleased 
to designate as “ foreign troops,” to 
Malta. Fears were hinted at or 
mooted that the power of the Crown 
and the executive might be unduly 
aggrandised by Indian troops being 
brought to England. In short, to 
judge from many Liberal papers 
and speeches, her Majesty and 
Lord Beaconsfield might have been 
bent on coercing Englishmen by 
the power of foreign arms. We 
say that the present course of those 
men who are endeavouring to scare 
us out of Cyprus by the menace 
which it seems their aim to make 
a reality) of foreign displeasure are 
acting in a far more unconstitu- 
tional manner than did the Tory 
Ministers. Let the country once 
believe that the Liberal party are 
either cringing to foreign Powers or 
intriguing with them against their 
fellow-countrymen, and we think we 
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can predict for them a longer exclu- 
sion from power than is at all con- 
sonant with Whig proclivities, But 
we would hope for better things. 
Many of the most illustrious of 
English statesmen have been Liber- 
als; and at this moment thousands 
of the party have sunk their politi- 
cal predilections in the conscious- 
ness that it was, before all things, 
their duty to support the British 
Government when brought face to 
face with a foreign foe. If Mr. 
Gladstone’s temperament precludes 
him from so far retracing his steps 
as to assist instead of impeding the 
Ministry in carrying out the stu- 
pendous task they have been com- 
pelled by imperative necessity to 
undertake, will not less violent 
Liberals reconsider their position ? 

Independent men of high social 
and intellectual standing, consist- 
ently Liberal in all domestic legis- 
lation, have set their leaders a 
worthy example. Ministers know 
the difficulties they have to face— 
their language in and out of Parlia- 
ment has shown this abundantly. 
They anxiously invite the co-oper- 
ation of the whole body of their 
countrymen to assist them in their 
work. Instead of sneering at the 
hrase, may we not hope that Lord 
artington and his followers will 
yet be found side by side with 
their rivals in establishing what 
is and what should be England’s 
motto to the world—Peace with 
Honour ? 
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Tue fifth session of this Parlia- 
ment has been the longest, the most 
anxious, the most eventful, and the 
most triumphant tbat the Minis- 
try has experienced, It began at 
a period of considerable gloom, in 
circumstances of peril, which had 
never been paralleled since the com- 
mencement of the session of 1855, 
when the success of Russian arms 
was imminent in the Crimea. The 
policy of conditional neutrality had 
been persisted in till the neutrality 
appeared to survive the threatened 
if not actual infringement of condi- 
tions which had been most solemn- 
ly specified and announced to the 
world. The Turkish resistance had 
been shattered, and Russia was des- 
cending from Adrianople upon those 
regions in which lay the most vital 
of all the British interests which we 
were pledged and resolved to defend. 
The catastrophe was sudden, and a 
general feeling of extreme uneasi- 
ness prevailed even amongst those 
who like ourselves were strongly in 
favour of conditional neutrality, and 
averse to Great Britain undertaking 
single-handed, by any premature ac- 
tion, a task which others equally 
with ourselves were concerned in 
accomplishing. Large as are our 
material interests in the East, the 
prospect of being periodically in- 
volved in a considerable war through 
the obstinacy of Turkey, and al- 
lowed to fight it single-handed 
through the caution of Austria, was 
not a prospect which we regarded 
with satisfaction. The public gen- 
erally were angry and alarmed at 
what had already happened, but in 
the absence of all definite informa- 
tion, were strongly disposed to trust 
the Prime Minister, whose long and 
steady antagonism to Muscovite 
schemes was now rewarded by pat- 
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amount power. Scarcely had Par- 
liament met when it became mani- 
fest that dissensions prevailed in 
the Cabinet, and that the Prime 
Minister and the Foreign Secretary 
were at variance. Scarcely had three 
weeks passed over its head when it 
became equally manifest that the 
Opposition were divided into two 
moieties, and that, as a political 
power in the State, the Liberal 
arty was completely paralysed, 
ts fury without the walls of Par- 
liament was followed by timid re- 
solutions within, timidly made and 
timidly withdrawn. The one re- 
deeming feature of this anxious 
time was, that the Chief Minister of 
the Crown was the strongest man 
in the Cabinet, knew his own mind, 
and was only waiting for the popu- 
lar support, which now bore down 
upon him in a torrent, to carry out 
a matured plan’ of action. In great 
crises it is the power of the indi- 
vidual will which is wanted, and 
fortunate is the country whose want 
is opportunely supplied. Lord 
Beaconsfield at once entered upon a 
eareer which has rescued England 
from a disastrous war, and covered 
his Administration with glory. 
Many things besides his own 
consistent and determined policy 
had aided in conferring upon Lord 
Beaconsfield the authority which 
he has so successfully wielded. 
While he was waiting in si- 
lence, his opponents had exhausted 
their audiences if not themselves 
with the violence of their invec- 
tives. If underneath all the oratory 
with which the country had been 
deluged had lain any definite idea 
or scheme or policy which the pub- ° 
lic mind could have apprehended, or 
which had been clearly formed in 
the minds of the orators, it might 
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have gone hard with the Govern- 
ment. But there never was an 
alternative policy. Vituperation, 
which never looked further than 
the passing incident of the hour, 
which ‘scorned consistency, and 
which was innocent of all motive 
save that of party and personal 
jealousy, ‘fell idly on the public 
ear. The few and decisive. utter- 
ances of Lord Beaconsfield at Ayles- 
bury, in the House of Lords, and at 
the Mansion House, sank deep into 
the mind of the country; whilst 
Mr. Gladstone’s incessant appeals 
were forgotten as soon as made. 
Then the resignations, first of Lord 
Carnarvon, and afterwards of Lord 
Derby, were so timed and so explain- 
ed as to increase the power of Lord 
Beaconsfield and establish his posi- 
tion as the only possible Minister. 
These Ministers were responsible for 
having prescribed the conditions 
upon which neutrality would be 
observed, and for the despatch of 


May 1877 in which these were laid 


down. At the beginning of the 
session the Russian forces were 
making rapid advances in the direc- 
tion of Constantinople and the 
Straits. The Cabinet ordered the 
fleet to the Sea of Marmora, to 
guard over the interests mentioned 
in that despatch. Both the Min- 
isters above named resigned—Lord 
Derby afterwards withdrawing his 
resignation upon the advance of the 
fleet. being countermanded, some 
concession with regard to making 
known the terms of the armistice 
having been made by Russia. To 
this hour these resignations are not 
understood by the country. The 
public was annoyed by the delay in 
sending the fleet, and still more by 
the apparent vacillation in the orders 
given. To send it was indispens- 
able towards carrying out the en- 
gagement into which the Ministry 
had entered with Parliament and 
the country to defend certain inter- 
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ests. Action had been postponed 
till the last moment—in the opinion 
of many, beyond the last moment— 
and yet the Minister who was re- 
sponsible for the policy refused to 
carry it into execution. Lord Car- 
narvon explained that he objected 
to the orders to the fleet and to 
the vote of credit, of which notice 
had been given in the House of 
Commons. He considered these to 
be inconsistent with our neutrality, 
and that the advance of the Rus- 
sians involved no menace to out 
interests. The difference of opinion 
turned upon what was the right 
moment for our interference. Lord 
Carnarvon thought the step pre- 
mature, but he failed to indicate 
at what stage, if at any, he would 
have approved it, Towards the 
close of the session he complained 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s imputation 
that he shrank from carrying into 
effect the policy which he had ap- 
proved. But in reality he has no 
answer to that imputation, unless 
he is prepared to assert that he read 
the despatch of May 1877 in a dif- 
ferent sense from that of his col- 
leagues. If his policy, nagtwith- 
standing that despatch, was a policy 
of absolute neutrality, he ought not 
to have remained in the Cabinet 
after it was written. 

But far more important was the 
defection of the Foreign Secretary. 
The two cases were somewhat dif- 
ferent. Lord Carnarvon approved 
the vote of credit so long as the 
money was not used, but objected 
to moving the fleet. Lord Derby 
was reluctant to summon Parlia- 
ment, temporarily retired from the 
Cabinet on the question of the vote 
of credit, reluctantly acquiesced in 
the movement of the fleet, and 
finally resigned rather than call out 
the reserves after the publication of 
the Treaty of San Stefano. His 
view was, that the Turkish empire 
was gone and could not be restored, 
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and that, whatever objects we had 
in view, in consequence of its fall, 
could be obtained by diplomatic 
negotiations. 


** We chose to stand neutral,” he ex- 
claimed—‘“‘ conditionally neutral, if 
you please ; but the conditions did not 
lessen the neutrality. We chose to 
stand neutral when we knew that 
Turkey must be defeated; and it is 
almost ridiculous now to say, ‘Oh, 
that is quite true ; but then, you see, 
when the war began we did not count 
upon Russia obtaining such an acces- 
sion of military prestige.’ If you did 
not expect that, what did you ex- 
pect ?” 


The speech in which this obser- 
vation occurs (see ‘Times,’ April 9) 
was a most remarkable one; but 
Lord Derby’s resignation, whatever 
the character of his policy after 
Plevna, proceeded on the distinct 
ground, that the plans of the Gov- 
ernment had become too adventur- 
ous, and that he preferred such 
modifications of the San Stefano 
arrangement as could be obtained 
by negotiations in preference to the 
risk of war. Fortune has since 
smiled, upon the bolder and more 
chivalrous course; but it is not on 
that account that Lord Derby’s 
course should be unfairly treated. 
His line of action was promptly 
repudiated by the country, but it 
need not be made out to be worse 
than it was. As we understand 
the relative positions of the two Sec- 
retaries of State, one refused to 
take any active measure of precau- 
tion until the conditions of peace 
were made known, or our conditions 
of neutrality actually infringed ; the 
other acquiesced in taking certain 
precautions, but after the publica- 
tion of the treaty of San Stefano 
refused to concur in any policy 
which involved the risk of war, be- 
lieving that the fall of Turkey was 
complete, and that our interests 
could be adjusted without a struggle. 
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For the present, at least, both 
statesmen are absolutely extin- 
guished. The course which they 
deemed it their duty to take has 
in the result enhaneed the merit of 
their colleagues, who deliberately 
preferred, notwithstanding their op- 
position, that more decided course 
of action which has been crowned 
with such brilliant success. That 
course we will briefly recapitulate, 
so far as it belongs to the history 
of the session. 

All the Ministers were agreed 
that on the 17th of January, the 
date of the Queen’s Speech, the 
conditions of neutrality had not 
been infringed. Meanwhile nego- 
tiations for an armistice and peace 
were being carried on at Kezanlik, 
between the Russian and Turkish 
delegates, with the utmost secrecy 
and mystery; and that secrecy, it 
appeared as time went on, was being 
turned to the disadvantage of those 
who had religiously and honourably 
observed that policy of neutrality 
which had been adopted on the 
faith of Russia holding herself 
bound to us by the treaty of Paris, 
and without which she would never 
have succeeded in her war. Posi- 
tive assurances were constantly 
made by Prince Gortschakoff, and 
also by Count Schouvaloff, to that 
effect; but the language used was 
adroitly selected, and, in course of 
time, its purpose was disclosed. In 
the midst of all these most mysteri- 
ous negotiations, the suspicious char- 
acter of which was scarcely removed 
by the diplomatic representations 
made to this country, the Russian 
forces advanced with great rapidity. 
It was known when Parliament met 
that Adrianople would not be de- 
fended, and it shortly appeared 
that the defences of Constantinople 
were inadequate, and that Gallipoli 
and the Dardanelles were exposed. 
However willing the Russians might 
be to pledge themselves not to attack 
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Gallipoli, there was always a quali- 
fication to their promise ; and they 
distinctly intimated that it might 
be necessary to occupy Constanti- 
nople. If once they had got com- 
plete possession of that capital, it 
would have been impossible to eject 
them ; and as for the qualified pro- 
mises and pledges, the “ march of 
events” was a ready and conveni- 
ent pretext for disregarding them. 
Under these circumstances, the fleet 
was at last ordered through the 
Dardanelles into the Sea of Mar- 
mora; and a vote of credit for six 
millions proposed to the House of 
Commons. Until the fleet was 
moved into the Sea of Marmora the 
Russians treated our remonstrances 
with disdain. Prince Gortschakoff 
was beginning to allude to “wun 
intérét Anglais” as merely an inter- 
esting speculation, which he would 
condescend to discuss until the time 
came to disregard it. The presence 
of the fleet entirely changed his tone, 
and convinced him that the occupa- 
tion of Constantinople must not be 
attempted. The proposal of the vote 
of credit was made with a view to 
put the military and naval forces of 
this country into a state of prepara- 
tion, not necessarily for action, but 
to show that the position which 
England would take up in the im- 
pending Congress was one which 
she would, if necessary, maintain 
by force. The proposal of this vote 
had this further advantage, that it 
forced the Opposition to take up 
some definite position, to grant or 
reject it, and in either case to state 
their reasons and their policy, The 
course which they took was of the 
utmost importance. It disclosed to 
Burope the hollowness of all resist- 
ance to the Ministerial measures; 
the absence of any alternative policy 
which could pretend to any party 
or organised support. A week, or 
rather more, was allowed to inter- 
vene between the notice of motion 
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and the discussion. The actual 
vote of money was not so essential, 
as to obtain a final and authorita- 
tive expression of opinion by the 
House of Commons, 

The debate accordingly began on 
the 30th of January, with an 
amendment proposed by Mr. Fors- 
ter, that! the House of Commons 
“saw no reason for adding to the 
burdens of the people by voting 
unnecessary supplies.” In the 
morning of the same day there 
appeared reports of most violent 
speeches by Mr. Gladstone at Ox- 
ford—those speeches to which sub- 
sequent correspondence with the 
Prime Minister have given an un- 
wonted celebrity. Rumour, however, 
asserted that the proposed amend- 
ment was little to the liking of Lord 
Hartington, who had declined to 
move it in person. Lord Granville, 
moreover, had followed Mr. Glad- 
stone at Oxford with an observation 
directed against “ supinely allowing 
Russia or any other country to 
trench upon our real interests,” and 
had alluded to the grave responsi- 
bility which devolved upon, Lord 
Hartington and the Opposition. 
There was not a word spoken by 
Lord Granville on that occasion, of 
opposition to or condemnation of the 
vote. Notwithstanding these notes 
of warning, away went the more 
enthusiastic members of the Liberal 
party. Mr. Forster pledged himself 
to this, that the vote was unprece- 
dented, calculated to establish a 
bad and dangerous precedent, un- 
necessary, its purpose such that he 
roust protest against it. It was a 
sham vote, a paper vote, a vote of 
confidence, which the reckless con- 
duct of the Government did not 
deserve, Mr. Lowe said that to 
grant the vote would be to partici- 

e in a course of “ vulgarity and 
snobbishness :”— 

“The Government,” he exclaimed, 
with intengee bitterness, “ have a per- 
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fect right—at least one must concede 
it, they being the stronger—to deal 
with our money, to trample upon us, 
to torment us, to outvote us ; but there 
is one thing they have no right to do, 
and that is, to make us do what no gen- 
tleman could think of doing without 
repugnance, They have no right to 
put us in the position of the ‘ Bour- 
geois gentilhomme,’ rattling the money 
in our pockets to show how rich we 
are. Such a degradation transcends 
the limits of a Parliamentary majority. 
Not only have they no right to make 
us behave in a manner unbecoming to 
a gentleman, but I do not think it fair 
upon us that we should be made ex- 
tremely ridiculous. I am prepared to 
make many sacrifices for the country ; 
of course every one is prepared to 
die for it; but every one is not pre- 
pared to render himself a laughing- 
stock to all mankind.” 


That nothing might be wanting 
to the case against the vote, Mr. 
Géschen demonstrated that the Min- 
istry would be stronger without it 
than with it, for that then they had 
the resources of England at their 
back. 

This was the distilled essence of 
Liberal wisdom contributed for the 
good of the country at a most 
critical moment. Every one recol- 
lects the result, The amendment 
was withdrawn. Those violent 
speakers, before the debate was at 
an end, practically recanted all that 
they had been saying by walking 
out of the House rather than oppose 
the vote. The moral effect of such 
unparalleled and unprecedented con- 
duet upon the fortunes of their party 
was of course extremely disastrous. 
But what was of more immediate 
practical importance was, that it 
completely destroyed the oppo8ition 
to the Government. Mr. Gladstone, 
of course, made an eloquent speech ; 
but who is there who now recollects 
a word he said? It was in most 
marked contrast to the speech at 
Oxford ; and its overtures of com- 
promise were instantly repudiated 
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by Mr. Hardy. But when Mr. Nor- 
wood and other members absolutely 
declined the responsibility of refus- 
ing the Government the supplies 
which they required, and the party 
itself came forward with no alterna- 
tive policy to challenge the support 
of the country, opposition was fruit- 
Jess, To avoid the most signal de- 
feat of a disastrous session, Mr. For- 
ster withdrew his most unpatriotic, 
factious, and scandalous amendment, 
amidst the taunts and jeers of the 
more fanatical adherents of his for- 
mer chief. 

The panic in the House of Com- 
mons on the 8th February, in the 
midst of which this amendment 
was withdrawn, and on the subsid- 
ence of which it was not restored, 
will long be remembered. Panic 
was stronger even than party - spirit, 
and overcame that invincible reluc- 
tance “to behave in a manner un- 
becoming a gentleman,” which was 
implied, according to Mr. Lowe, in 
supporting the vote. The rally: 
round the Ministry in a moment 
of recognised danger was complete, 
and from that moment it was un- 
disputed master of the situation. 
It was of no avail to say that cir- 
cumstances had greatly changed 
since the proposal of the amend- 
ment. Nothing had happened 
which had not been previousl 
imminent, The Russians were ad. 
vancing with greater or less rapidity, 
an armistice and conditions of peace 
had been secretly concluded. ill 
this had been foreseen, and the vote 
was proposed because such things 
were foreseen. Nothing had hap- 
pened except that her Majesty’s 
Opposition, who at the commence- 
ment of the debate were wilfully 
blind to what was passing before 
their eyes, rushed before the debate 
was over to the opposite extreme of 
undue panic. Their course of action, 
and the very language which they 
permitted themselves to use, showed 
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plainly that they-were wholly unfit 
to cope with the situation. The 
very first time in which they had 
found themselves obliged to pass 
from irresponsible invective to re- 
sponsible action, they placed them- 
selves before Europe and the 
English public in what was called 
at the time a horrible scrape. 
We doubt if there is any instance 
on record of such bungling leader- 
ship. From the display of unpa- 
triotic violence at Oxford down to 
the ignominious and _panic-strick- 
en surrender of their position in 
the House, we have a chapter in 
the history of party management 
which is replete with the evidence 
of ruin. The want of union, of 
discipline, of foresight, of self-re- 
straint, of the due adjustment of 
party action to the public interests, 
of any settled line of policy indicat- 
ing a definite purpose before them, 
betrayed that the once great Lib- 
eral party had ceased to be a power 
in the State, and had not even be- 
gun to retrieve its fallen and still 
dwindling fortunes. This was the 
critical event of the session, and 
decided its whole course, The 
debate itself was perfectly worth- 
less, The Opposition seemed in- 
capable of looking at anything but 
the six millions of money, and the 
mode of asking for, and of granting 
it. Their political horizon was 
bounded by the cash, and the wide 
field of interests beyond was to them 
a terra incognita not worth explor- 
ing. So little capacity had they 
for influencing the mind and tem- 
per of the nation, that they them- 
selves confessed and complained 
that the longer their debate went 
on, the stronger became the warlike 
passion of the people. Their atti- 
tude of resistance to the Govern- 
ment redoubled the energy of hos- 
tility to Russia, and probably, if it 
had been» prolonged, would have 
rendered peace impossible. As it 
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was, it inevitably conferred at once 
supreme power on Lord Beaconsfield. 

hatever his faults, or the faults of 
his policy in the eyes of independ. 
ent critics, it was felt that he was 
incapable of such miserable vacil- 
lation and — expenditure 
of strength. Tenacious of resolve, 
and master of the subject, he bad 
already proved himself. He was 
now master of the situation; and 
whether Lord Derby or any other 
colleague resigned, was of no politi- 
cal moment whatever. A feeble 
minority of 124 members, with Mr. 
Gladstone at their head, but deserted 
by the other recognised leaders of 
the Opposition, represented, when 
the usual sound and fury had sub- 
sided, the full strength of the re- 
sistance to his policy and measures. 

Meanwhile the fleet had entered 
the Dardanelles, and approached 
Constantinople, andethe Russians 
had intimated that in consequence 
they would consider whether or 
not they would occupy that city. 
The English Government protest- 
ed against any such step, and ad- 
hered to their declaration that it 
would not be regarded with indif- 
ference. Fortunately the Ministry, 
in the events which had happened, 
found themselves strongly supported 
by both Houses of Parliament and. 
by the general voice of the public. 
Preparations for a decisive encoun- 
ter and resistance were being stren- 
uously made, and no doubt influ- 
enced the final determination of the 
Russian authorities, both with re- 
gard to the projected entry into 
Constantinople, and also with re- 
spect to a scarcely less disastrous 
approach to the lines of Bulair and 
the fortifications of the Bosphorus. 

The next event was the coneln- 
sion of the Treaty of San Stefano, 
followed, after some delay, by its 
publication. We had steadily de- 
clared beforehand what our course 
would be—viz., that we should 
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recognise no treaty concluded be- 
tween Russia and Turkey which 
involved any deviation from the 
Treaty of Paris, until it was sanc- 
tioned by the signatory Powers; 
and we relied upon the laration 
of London of 1871. By that de- 
claration Russia, as well as the 
other Powers, had solemnly agreed 
that no Power could liberate itself 
from tbe Pa of any treaty 
except with the concurrence of all 
the parties thereto. With reference 
to its projected treaty with Turkey, 
Russia had repeatedly declared that 
all matters bearing upon European 
interests should be settled in a 
European Congress. But, at the 
last moment, she refused to lay 
the Treaty of San Stefano on the 
table of the Congress. She wished 
to reserve to herself the right to 
except any articles of that Treaty 
from discussign which she might 
declare did not involve European 
interests. In other words, she 
would only submit such portions 
of the Treaty as she pleased for 
the consideration of the signatory 
Powers. England, on the other 
hand, insisted that every article of 
that Treaty should be placed before 
the Congress in such a manner that 
the Congress might judge whether 
it should be accepted or not; and 
declined to attend the Congress on 
any other terms. The other Powers 
considered it useless to hold a Con- 
gress in the absence of England; 
and for three months affairs were 
at. a dead-lock, Russia incurring 
during the whole time war expen- 
diture, with the prospect of its 
indefinite continuance; England, 
with her resources utterly un- 
touched, spending a few millions 
in preparations, with the power to 
defer the actual operations of war 
till ber adversary was utterly ex- 
hausted. 

The rising temper of the English 
people, and the increasing deter- 


mination not to ‘be either tricked 
or oppressed in the final settlement, 
would have rendered it impossible 
for any Government to have tamely 
acquiesced in those proposals of 
Russia which were formulated in 
the Treaty of San Stefano. With- 
out encumbering itself too much 
with details, the public mind grasped 
at least two points in the case, and 
adhered to them with tenacity: 
first, that the whole Treaty should 
be brought into Congress ; next, that, 
as a whole, it should be remodelled 
so as to exclude Russian predom- 
inance in the disputed territories, 
in favour of some fairer adjustment 
of conflicting pretensions. Most of 
us added thereto a hearty wish that 
the lot of the subject races might 
be improved and their progress and 
liberty guaranteed. And whatever 
the crimes and political offences 
of the Turk, it was generally felt 
that his authority, if it could be 
restored and properly supervised, 
would be far better than unre- 
strained Muscovite rule, more efli- 
cacious for the purposes of good 
government, and even if only a 
temporary expedient, at all events 
the best and most serviceable in 
the general interests that could be 
devised. 

The actual course of events, as it 
bears upon the history of the Par- 
liamentary session, runs as follows: 
The Cabinet resolved upon certain 
measures, including the calling out 
of the reserves, in order to vindi- 
eate the rights and duties of this 
country. Lord Derby, while stren- 
uously insisting on the submission 
of the whole Treaty to a Congress, 
preferred to rely exclusively on 
diplomacy in the then state of af- 
fairs, objected to the measures which 
his colleagues proposed, and resign- 
ed. Mr. Gladstone, as usual in every 
crisis, came to the front. To the 
Greenwich Five Hundred he seized 
the opportunity of enforcing the 
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duty of public economy, retrench- 
ment, and the minimum of public 
establishments ;—sound _ principles, 
no doubt, at fitting seasons, but a 
most inopportune moment for dis- 
cussing them when great difficulties 
had to be encountered and great 
perils surmounted. He denounced 
the expenditure of a of the six 
millions, and all military,and naval 
preparations. He protested against 
the presence of the British fleet 
where it was. He declared that there 
was no sufficient reason for the delay 
about the Congress. He insinuated 
that it was a mere matter of diplo- 
matic etiquette, of national or Minis- 
terial vanity, sprung from the desire 
to obtain a diplomatic victory where 
no other victory had been obtained. 
It is worth while to contrast this 
with Lord Granville’s complaint after 
that diplomatic victory had been 
achieved,—that it had only been 
effected on conditions, whilst bis 
victory in 1871, in regard to the 
Russian declaration of that year, 
had been absolute. One leader ob- 
jected to any Russian concession at 
all; the other required it to be un- 
conditional. A deputation from 
Leeds, a few days afterwards, was 
addressed in a similar spirit, | Mr, 
Gladstone insisted that from every 
portion, of the country came a re- 
fusal to be dragged into war for 
the vile purpose of supporting Ot- 
toman domination. Not the shadow 
of a British interest, he said, was 
involved in the then state of things. 
“Why is it,” he exclaimed, “that 
we are kept in this state of feverish 
uneasiness and anxiety from day to 
day?” The Government, however, 
took a very different view. They 
addressed to the Courts of Europe 
the spirited and crushing denuncia- 
tion of the San Stefano Treaty 
which. is known. as the Salisbury 
Circular, and forthwith called out 
the Reserves. The Prime Min- 
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ously condemned the main provi- 
sions of the Treaty, the mystery 
and- secrecy in which its negotia- 
tion had been enveloped, the delay 
in its publication, and the Russian 
refusal of the ‘natural, just, and 
indispensable” condition on* which 
alone the Congress could be held. 
Some of the securities of the British 
empire in the~Kast, he declared, 
were in peril, and he called upon 
the country to arm in its defence. , 
The House of Lords unanimously 
responded. In the Commons Sir 
W. Lawson moved an amendment 
regretting the step which the Gov- 
ernment had taken. It was de- 


-cisively rejected by a majority of 


255. Mr. Gladstone, of course, 
made a long and eloquent speech ; 
but, strange to say, notwithstanding 
his speeches to the Greenwich Five 
Hundred and the Leeds Deputa- 
tion, he disapproved the amend- 
ment. He disapproved the military 
policy of the Government; but, 
mirabile dictu, he “saw nothing 
equivocal in the attachment of the 
Ministry to peace.” That was the 
most remarkable statement in the 
whole speech; and though he did 
not vote in favour of calling out 
the Reserves, he seemed to ac- 
quiesce in Lord Hartington’s dis- 
couragement of resistance. His 
moderation or misplaced confidence 
very shortly received a severe blow. 
Scarcely had Parliament adjourned 
than the news arrived that 7000 
Indian troops bad set sail from 
Bombay. Again a divided Opposi- 
tion endeavoured to close its ranks, 
While Mr. Gladstone. wrote to the ~ 
working men of Liv 1 that the 
“ unexampled folly” of the Govern- 
ment policy would shortly be looked 
back upon with a unanimity of grief 
and amazement, Lord Hartington re- 
fused to question the latest develop- 
ment of that- policy upon any but 
bare constitutional grounds, Again 
the House of Lords acquiesced with- 
2B 
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out a division. A learned argument 
between the Lord Chancellor and 
Lord Selborne disposed of the legal 
questions involved, and the House 
of Commons by a considerable ma- 
jority sanctioned the step which had 
ese taken. That step is generally 
believed to have been decisive of 
the whole controversy. The un- 
ostentatious manner in which the 
vanguard of a powerful army was 
introduced upon the scene, the 
stern satisfaction with which it was 
regarded at. home, and the growing 
resolution of the whole country to 
resist with all its strength any in- 
vasion or weakening of its securities 
in the East, convinced the Russian 
Government that it must make its 
election between the total, remodel- 
ling of the treaty on the one hand, 
oad a prolonged war in its behalf 
on the other. With such an alter- 
native, Russia could not hesitate for 
any length of time. She was com- 
pletely checkmated. The Turks had 
had time to render the defences of 
Constantinople impregnable. The 
British fleet presented an impass- 
able barrier. Without declaring war, 
we could inflict on Russia for an in- 
definite time a ruinous war expen- 
diture. And in case of war, all the 
advantages of time, unimpaired re- 
sources, and public opinion, would 
have been on our side. 

The next incident was, that 
Lord Salisbury, in the early days 
of June, announced to the House 
of Lords that the German Govern- 
ment had issued an invitation to 
the signatories of the Treaty of 
’ Paris to a Congress, and that her 
Majesty’s Government had accepted 
the invitation. All the Powers, 
including Russia, consented to ad- 
mit the free discussion of the whole 
of the contents of the Treaty of 
San Stefano, and to participate 
therein. It was also announced 
that, contrary to all precedent, the 
Prime Minister as well as the For- 


eign Secretary would attend the 
Congress on behalf of England. 
That course was taken at the in- 
stance and earnest representation 
of Lord Salisbury, who felt that 
in the more momentous stages of 
the discussion the presence and 
authority of the Prime Minister 
were indispensable. The Plenipo- 
tentiaries,had to decide upon the 
alternative of peace or war; and it 
was essential that at the critical 
moments the real representative of 
England should be present. 

It is to the lasting honour of 
both Houses of Parliament that 
they maintained, during the whole 
of the prolonged negotiations at 
Berlin, a wise and dignified reserve. 
What might have happened if Par- 
liament had not been sitting it is 
impossible, after the experience of 
the last two years, to say. A cir- 
cumstance occurred which, to say 
the least, was provocative of debate. 
The Salisbury-Schouvaloff Memor- 
andum of the 30th May was sur- 
reptitiously obtained, and forthwith 
given to the world. It has never 
yet been officially published; and, 
owing to the objection of one Gov- 
ernment concerned, its accompany- 
ing documents are still withheld. 
It is incomplete, and therefore mis 
leading. But it sufficiently appears 
that Russia and England, and pro- 
bably the other Powers, had al- 
ready arrived at some preliminary 
understanding before they entered 
the Congress. Some attempt was 
made to represent this as a depart- 
ure from the principle laid down 
by the Government—as a partial 
withdrawal of the Treaty from the 
jurisdiction of the Congress. We 
ardly know if that contention is 
even yet altogether abandoned. 
Yet on the very face of the proto- 
cols it appears, as common-sense 
would have told all but the most un- 
reasoning critics, that continual un- 
derstandings outside the Congress 
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were indispensable to its success, 
Time after time adjournments were 
made in order that the Powers prin- 
cipally interested in a particular 
subject of discussion might come to 
an agreement out of doors. No 
arrangement, however important, 
whether verbal or written, arrived at, 
between the Powers or any of them, 
and in every case known t@ be sub- 
ject to the sanction of theCon 

could possibly interfere with the 
jurisdiction of that High Assembly. 
If no negotiations were to be entered 
into except those in presence of all 
the Plenipotentiaries, their sessions 


would never have concluded. Ob-'° 


jections to the Memorandum on the 
ground that it partially withdrew 
the disputed questions from the 
decision of the Congress, or in any 
way fettered the powers of the Con- 
gress, were the wildest absurdities ; 
though when they were first put 
forward, they received the sanction 
of many stanch supporters of the 
Government. It was indispensable 
to its success that Russia and Eng- 
land should have some preliminary 
understanding with. each other as 
to the part which each would take. 
In that Memorandum, Russia made 
ample concessions, which in Con- 
gress were considerably developed, 
On the other hand, England engaged 
not to go to war single-handed for 
cither Batoum or Bessarabia; and in 
consequence the Government were 
taunted and reproved by the zeal- 
ous partisans of peace, who, whether 
the Ministry elected peace or war, 
were equally disgusted and indig- 
nant. ; 

At last therefore the Con 
was held. We discussed the treaties 
of peace from the English point of 
view in our last number, and we 
now.confine ourselves to the effect 
which that great settlement has had 
upon political parties in this coun- 
try, and the place which it holds in 
a review of the session. Contrast 


the state of things as they stood 
on the evening when the Liberal 
party in a panic withdrew their 
amendment to the vote of credit in 
the early days of the session, and 
the state of things as they stood 
when Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury returned in triumph from 
Berlin. That panic was caused b 
a telegram from Mr. Layard to the 
effect that, notwithstanding the 
armistice which had been concluded 
with the Turks, the Russians were 
still marching on towards Constan- 
tinople; that the Turkish troops 
had been compelled to evacuate 
Silivria, a port in the Sea of Mar- 
mora ; that the Russians were about 
to-occupy Tchatatdja; that they 
insisted on the lines of Tchekmedjee 
being abandoned, so as to leave 
Constantinople defenceless. The 
general feeling on the Opposition 
benches found expression in com- 
plaints from their less conspicuous 
members, that, at a moment of peril 
like that, the House should be 
divided on a miserable question of 
six millions of money. The decided 
anti-Russian feeling which pervadedi 
the country, and which strenuously: 
opposed Russian supremacy in the: 
neighbourhood of the Straits, found 
its vent, and party passion was for- 
the time being overborne. What, 
happened afterwards? The Treaty 
of San Stefano actually created in: 
those very regions a strong Slav 
State under the control of Russia.. 
To the State thus called into exist- 
ence were assigned important har-- 
bours on the shores of the Black 
Sea and the Archipelago, con- 
ferring upon jit a preponderati 
influence over both’ political an 
commercial relations in those seas. 
Constantinople was adroitly severed 
from the Greek, Albanian, and 
Slavonic provinces still left under 
its government. The Greek popula-- 
tions were placed under the shadow 
of the all-embracing dominion of the; 
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Czar, the Black Sea was converted 
into a Russian lake, Armenia and the 
route to Persia were placed at his 
merey, and by its engagement to give 
territorial equivalents from time to 
time for an enormous indemnity, the 
whole of whatever of its former terri- 
tories were left to the Porte was 

laced at the mercy of the conqueror. 

f the mere fact of the advance of 
the Russian armies towards Con- 
stantinople was suffifient to throw 
the Liberal party into a panic, it is 
in vain for them to pretend that the 
stipulations of San Stefano were 
not, taken as a whole, in their eyes 
disastrous and destructive of British 
security in the East. Further than 
that, Russia refused to bring the 
tréaty into Congress, and was evi- 
dently bent, except that she had 
over-estimated her resources, upon 
inflicting a considerable humiliation 
upon this country. If we refer to the 
general conduct and bearing of the 
whole Liberal party in the House of 
Lords, and at least half of them in 
the House of Commons, we find no 
fault with their proceedings, The 
funetions of Opposition were. dis- 
-charged with a due sense of the 
sgravity of the situation,—of the 
necessity which sooner or later 
‘might arise for a severe and arduous 
«war. Lord Granville is no ‘more 
identified with Mr. Gladstone in 
1877-8 than he was in 1855-6, when 
the represented Lord Palmerston’s 
‘Government in the House of Lords, 
and Mr. Gladstone was vehemently 
-opposing it in the House of Com- 
‘mons. Accordingly it was left to 
Mr. Gladstone and his immediate 
followers to declare that no British 
‘interests weré involved, that the 
treaty itself was the grandest blow 
_yet struck for human freedom, that 
ithe retrocession of Bessarabia and 
the aggrandisement of the Greeks 
-were the only subjects worth con- 
sideration, that we ought to go into 
“Congress on ‘Russia’s terms, and 
.that throughout it was England and 
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the English Government who were 
threatening the peace of Europe, 
and impeding the great deliverance 
which was being wrought by Russia, 
It is inconceivable how any bod 
of public men, led by a statesman 
who was responsible for that Crimean 
war, which aimed at the’ destruction 
of Russian predominance, and the 
establishnent, on a permanent foot- 
ing, of Turkish independence, could 
have committed themselves to this 
course of conduct. The Opposition 
leaders of a former day, who in 
blic expressed their hope and 
belief that the French would drive 
Wellington and his English troops 
into the sea, do not merit, in our 
opinion, greater condemnation, The 
chiefs of those days were not respon- 
sible for the policy pursued. Mr. 
Gladstone was not merely a minis- 
ter at the time of the Crimean war, 
but was Prime Minister at the time 
of the treaty of 1871, within the 
four corners of which instrument lay 
the foundation, and were traced the 
lines, of the policy which he now so 
bitterly and so factiously condemned 
and denounced. Under these cir- 
cumstances, what did the Govern- 
ment achieve? They compelled 
Russia to lay her treaty absolutely 
on the table of the Congress. They 
effected at Berlin a complete revolu- 
tion in the treaty. They abolished 
this huge Slav State, and insisted 
on the Russian forces withdrawing 
behind the Balkans, and leaving 
the Sultan’s dominions with a de- 
fensible frontier, strong enough to 
entitle its ruler to remain custodian 
of-the Straits, and to enforce re- 
spect for his charge. They cancelled 
that subjection to Russia which 
was the essence of the San Stefano 
arrangement. They restored to the 
Sultan two-thirds of the territory 
which was to have formed the 
Bulgarian State—i.c., upwards. of 
30,000 geographical square miles, 
and two millions and a half of 
population, “that territory being 
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the richest in the Balkans, where 
most of the lands are rich, and the 
population one of the wealthiest, 
most ingenious, and most loyal of 
his subjects.” They restored to him 


his harbours and his former influ-. 


ence in the Aigean and Black Seas. 
They effected the introduction of 
Austrian power into the peninsula, 
and have established a state of 
things from which it is reasonable 
to hope, not merely that the Rus- 
sian schemes of ascendancy are 
checked, but that Ottoman author- 
ity, so essential to the welfare of 
those lands, may be purified and 
strengthened ; or if that should 
prove a delusive expectation, that 
at least a galling subjection to Rus- 
sia is averted, and time allowed for 
the development of what afe called 
the races of the future. Further 
than that, the cession of Cyprus, 
and a convention with the Sultan 
in reference to Asia Minor, provided 
not merely for the security of the 
British empire, but for the exercise 
of an all-important influence towards 
the good government, tranquillity, 
and prosperity of his Asiatic pro- 
vinces. It was a splendid. triumph 
of English power. Her fleets had 
eovered the Mediterranean; her 
armies were fully prepared for ac- 
tion, they were beginning to arrive 
from India, were in readiness to start 
from Canada, and other dependen- 
cies of-the empire ; and an invincible 
fleet held possession of the Straits, 
Every one must know that the fam- 
ous descent from the Balkans, in fact 
every step taken by Russia after the 
fall of Plevna, was directed inst 
this country. Without Me 0 
with an effort which has barely cost 
us six millions of money, she has 
been taught the futility of her en- 
terprise ; and the. total result of her 
ill-advised manceuvres and demon- 
strations of menace and hostility, has 
been once again to confer upon Great 
Britain the primacy of theContinent. 
In tive months this great revolution 


was accomplished, from the panic of 
February to the triumph of July. 
And if the result redounds to the 
prestige and honour of England, it 
has also in the same degree strength- 
ened the Ministry, which, whatever 
its subsequent history, must, in re- 
spect. of its conduct. of these 

Eastern disputes, rank as one of the 
most famous of this reign and cen- 
tury. 
But what of the Liberal Opposi- 
tion? and how are they affected 
by this great national triumph? In 
the House of Lords they again took 
no step whatever, of any party sig- 
nificance; though they resorted to 
question and innuendo for the pur- 
pose of carrying on some sort of 
party warfare. But for those feeble 
efforts, the voice of party was sil- 
enced. In the House of Commons, 
a series of congratulatory regrets 
that it had not been practicable to 
win still further triumphs was pro- 
posed by Lord Hartington, winding 
up with a.terrific impeachment of 
the treaty-making prerogative which 
Lord Hartington in his speech ab- 
solutely forgot to allude to. In an- 
other. article we have discussed the 
chief features of his abortive essay 
at criticism. A portentous miajor- 
ity of 143, nearly three times the 
ordinary party majority of the Goy- 
ernment, closed the discussion, and 
virtually silenced all farther cavil. It 
seems to us that’ overwhelming as 
the numerical defeat is, it falls short 
of the total progtration, from a 
moral and political point of view, 
which the Liberal party has in- 
curred. Five sessions of a Con- 
servative Ministry. have been as 
destructive as five sessions. of a 
Liberal Ministry to the prestige 
and influence of. the Liberal party. 
If in office their majority fell from 
120, to 66, in opposition — their 
moinority has. dwindled away till 
they can only collect 195 members 
—barely a third of the House—in 
support of. their ill-defined and ill- 
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regulated policy; and the Govern- 
ment og is inereased from 
50 to 143. The steady and rapid 
decline of the Liberal party during 
the last ten years is one of the 
most extraordinary political events 
of this century ; mit certainly their 
conduct with regard to this great 
Eastern Question goes far to ex- 
plain their fall, and demonstrate 
their marked degeneracy from the 
days of Palmerston and Russell. 

or what were the main features 
of the case which were in every- 
body’s mind during the final debate, 
and with which the Opposition had 
to grapple? In Europe the Ministry 
had had to take part in a European 
settlement; in Asia they had had 
to deal single-handed with Russia. 
In either case they had to decide 
what concessions would be sufficient 
to obviate war; and, having ob- 
tained these, to make the best terms 
ow could within the limits which 
diplomacy had, so to speak, re- 
claimed from the arbitrament of 
war. All criticism under such cir- 
cumstances, to be worth anything, 
must, from the nature of « things, 
be relative and comparative ;—not 
of that absolute character which 
prestipposes that the Ministry criti- 
cised is an absolutely free agent in 
everything that it does, Wasthere 
anything omitted from the settle- 
ment which England might have 
gained by war, and which she ought 
to have gone to war for rather than 
abandon? Wass anything included 
in the settlement, any liability in- 
curred, which events had not rend- 
ered necessary? Any answers to 
these questions, adverse to the 
Ministry, would deserve and secure 
respectful consideration, not merely 
from the outside public, but from 
its avowed supporters. The matter 
is too serious a one for any poli- 
tician to yield to any Ministry 
a blind confidence upon it. But 
from first to last, in the final de- 
bate of the session, no answer 
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was given to either question. It 
is useless to enlarge upon a dis- 
cussion which has assuredly in- 
fluenced neither Parliament nor the 
country. It was either devoted to 
criticising small details or proceeded 
upon the footing that no aggression 
upon British interests was involved, 
and no measures of defence neces- 
sary. It consequently was beside 
the mark altogether. Take, for 
example, Mr. Gladstone’s speech,— 
the strongest statement of the case 
against the Government which abil- 
ity and experience could suggest, 
or party and personal animosity 
enforce. What does it amount to? 
First, no gratitude was due to the 
Ministers for the peace, for they 
alone had threatened its disturbance. 
In othe? words, they alone had re- 
fused to acquiesce in the Treaty of 
San Stefano, in arrangements which 
paved the way for the final sub- 
stitution of a Mascovite for an 
Ottoman dominion. That is actu- 
ally made a matter of accusa- 
tion against them by one of the 
main authors of the Crimean war. 
Second, a partition had been come 
to of Turkish territory, under which 
the European subjects of the Porte 
have been reduced to one-third of 
their original number. For the 
Slavs a great deal had been accom- 
plished, for they relied upon Russia ; 
for the Greeks, comparatively noth- 
ing, for they relied upon England. 
The cutting down of the large Bul- 
garia left open a fine field for Rus- 
sian intrigue. Third, the British 
Plenipotentiaries were always on 
the side of servitude. They sought 
to extend Roumelia as against Bul- 
garia, and to limit its liberties as 
against the Porte. They desired that, . 
in case of disturbance, the latter 
should have the power to call in 
his troops. They reduced the limits 
of Montenegro, and upheld Servian 
and Roumanian liability to pay 
tribute. They refused to give 
Thessaly and Epirus to Greece. 
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Fourth, the Schouvaloff-Salisbury 


Memorandum was condemned as 


incompatible with the free and 
full reference of the entire treaty 
to Europe, and with good faith. 
Fifth, the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion was an absolute novelty, in- 
volving the defence of a distant 
frontier, and the social and _politi- 
cal reconstruction of a vast extent 
of country. He derided the notion 
of Asiatic Turkey undergoing dis- 
integration. It contatmed the best 
and most solid portion of the Mo- 
hammedan population in the whole 
Turkish empire. Why should 
eanything be done? The ministry 
wanted Cyprus, the Sultan bar- 
gained for the defence of Asia 
Minor, stipulations for good govern- 
ment were thrown in for the sake 
of preserving decent appearances, 
The Convention modified the Treaty 
of Paris, and was a violation of the 
Treaty of 1871. Lastly, the treaty- 
making prerogative had become in- 
tolerable. 

Nothing could exceed the elo- 
quence of this speech; and as an 
invective against the English Min- 
istry, it left nothing unsaid. But 
as a criticism of a great European 
event, it is most unsatisfactory and 
inconclusive. What is the point 
of view from which the subject is 
approached? From the point of 
view of complete indifference to 
Russian aggrandisement, intense 
hostility to the continuance of 

' Turkish authority, total disbelief in 
any British interests having been 
menaced during the last few months, 
or standing in need of any protec- 
tion for the future, Of course, to a 
man who has once brougbt himself 
into that frame of mind, nothing is 
easier than to traverse the whole field 
of recent operations, striking vehe- 
mently at every single thing which 
was done or omitted. The check 
which Russian aggression has re- 
ceived does not interest him in the 
slightest degree. That England 
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should compel the withdrawal of 
the Russian forces from below the 
Balkans, and should en to resist 
their entrance into Asia Minor, is to 
strike on the side of servitude against 
freedom. The Treaty restores and 
guards the authority of the Sultan, 
As regards past restoration, it is de- 
nounced as very incomplete ; as re- 
gards future protection, it is a mad 
undertaking, The fact that good 
government in the Balkans is now 
a matter of direct treaty obligation 
with Eurepe, and in Asia Minor a 
matter of direct treaty obligation 
with England, is forgotten by the 
self-constituted champion of the sub- 
ject races. And in all the sur- 
rounding details the Ministry were 
incurably wrong in almost every 
particular. France has every rea- 
son to consider herself extremely 
aggrieved, and is invited to harbour 
resentment, The Greeks have been 
“sold ;” and no one ought to trust 
us. for the future. It is proposed 
that the Crown should be robbed of 
the treaty-making prerogative, and 
that for the future, we suppose, no 
treaty should be ratified, not even 
a treaty of Washington, until pub- 
lic meetings in all directions, sum- 
moned by Liberal wire-pullers, have 
decided on its merits, 

It seems to us that even from’ Mr, 
Gladstone’s own point of view, he 
exaggerates his grounds of com- 
pene Turkey has, according to 

im, undergone a dismemberment 
which amounts tg partition. The 
Sultan’s authority is now extremely 
limited compared to what it was 
under the Treaty of Paris, And if 
Russia is so absolutely free from all 
ideas of annexation as it is said,— 
does not want Asia Minor, as is 
frequently asserted,—where is the 
danger of our guarantee? To de- 
nounce this Convention as insane 
betrays not merely a fear but a 
conviction that Russia intends ag- 
gression in the future. But no 
argument is forthcoming to show 
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that her farther aggrandisement in 
the Asiatic provinces of Turkey 
would not imperil British security. 
The Foreign Secretary’s fear that 
those provinces would become the 
victim of anarchy is angrily derided, 
but no arguments were brought for- 
ward to confute him. Nor is a word 
said as to the measures of precaution 
which this alleged partition and ad- 
mitted weakening of Turkey neces- 
sitates on the part of England. 
And that is really how the Opposi- 
tion leaves the subject: everything 
that has been done is wrong, but 
what ought to have been done is left 
entirely to conjecture. Where the 
Government have acquiesced rather 
than go to war, there the advanced 
Liberals complain that they ought 
to have acted regardless of conse- 
quences, Where they have acted, 
they ought to have acquiesced, in- 
different as to Russia’s future move- 
ments. We are told that the Liberal 
party will seize the first oppor- 
tunity of reversing what has been 
done. If so, why did not they ask 
both Houses of Parliament decis- 
ively to condemn it? The real fact 
is, that we have inherited from 
the late war, and adopted as the 
price of peace, a policy which in- 
volves more active’ efforts in the 
East than we have been accustomed 
to since the Treaty of Paris. Many 
of us consider that we seriously 
neglected the duties which we had 
incurred by reason of the Crimean 
war; and it is astonishing that 
such a view should be repudiated 
by the agitators of two years since. 
The effect of the new arrangements 
is to place us in a position in which 
such negligence must not be repeat- 
ed. We must exercise the influence 
which we have established at Con- 
stantinople, and trust that the ex- 
perience which Russia has recently 
won of our power, without serious 
effort, to snatch from her the ill- 
gotten gains of war, will inspire her 
with nfore moderation in time to 
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come, The war party of that em. 
= has been taught as bitter a 
esson as our own peace firebrands. 
We trust that the views of neither 
the one nor the other will prevail 
in time to come, The war party of 
St. Petersburg must have learned 
that the success of their schemes is 
wholly disproportioned to their eost, 
both in blood aod money. The 
Liberal party in England must lay 
aside its rancour and animosity, 
and either adopt the policy which 
it so foolishly derides, or be placed 
out of unison with public opinion, 


~and the sentiment which so gene- 


rally prevails, and in consequence 
be debarred for an indefinite num- 
ber of years from office. Their ex- 
asperation in regard to the Royal 
Titles Bill, and one or two other 
measures, has been quite as fierce 
as that which the Treaty of Berlin 
has excited. But in a very short 
time they forgot all about it, and 
that is precisely what will happen 
to them in regard to this Eastern 
question. 

It is perfectly impossible to build 
up a great party in the absence of 
any definite principles. The most 
extreme indignation will . not last 
through a whole recess, and is far 
too evanescent to become a weapon 
of offence on the part of an Opposi- 
tion. The Slave Trade Circulars 
and the Bulgarian atrocities quite 
exhausted all the energies which the 
25th clause of the Education Act, 


and one or’ two subjects of that — 


nature, continuously exercised with- 
out straining them by over-excite- 
ment. Meanwhile the party is 
dwindling in numbers, and still 
more in reputation and public es- 
timation. It is time that it re- 
considered its position, and en- 
deavoured to infuse into its ranks 
the necessary discipline and _self- 
restraint which will restore its 
usefulness. While the leaders are 
conspicuous by their absence from 
the House, while they lead in dif- 
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ferent directions, while the follow- 
ers are only too eager to set up 
in all directions their indepen- 
dent standards, and while © they 
ostentatiously put their sole re- 
maining trust in some heaven-sent 
gush of popular passion which is to 
waft them back again to office, it is 
impossible that they will deserve 
or secure the confidence of . the 
public. They have no name left 
to conjure with; and the leader 
capable of reconstructing them, of 
giving them a policy, and of inspir- 
ing them with confidence, has not 
yet made his appearance. 

As regards legislation, the session 
was, as might have been expected, 
comparatively barren. There is no 
question before the country of great 
and pressing interest. Household 
suffrage in the counties, the burial 
of Dissenters in churchyards, the dis- 
establishment of the English Church, 
the reform of the criminal law— 
are all of them questions which 
will keep. Throughout this and 
the last session they have escaped 
attention, and there is no imme- 
diate prospect of any general inter- 
‘est being aroused in their behalf. 
The whole mind of the nation has 
been riveted upon a subject which, 
though of vital interest to the em- 
pire is external to the United 

ingdom, and to the work of legis- 
lation. 
last January, a promise of conaoli- 
dating the criminal law, and of re- 
constructing the county administra- 
tion, was held out; but all that can 
be said of attempts to fulfil: it is, 
that a Criminal Code Bill was 
introduced, published, and dropped ; 
and that the Courts’ Government 
Bill, though it was hotly debated at 
one end of the session, was quietly 
withdrawn at the other. 

Yet the Sovereign at the close 
of the session was able to point 
with satisfaction to several mea- 
sures of importance, out of more 
than one hundred Acts which have 
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been during the late session. 
First in order came the Act which 
amends and amplifies the law relat- 
ing to Factories and Workshops, 
designed to secure the health and 
education of those who are employed 
in them. This is another step ina 
series of measures calculated to im- 
prove the condition of the working- 
classes, and vindicate the claims of 
the Conservative party to be the 
authors of useful, as opposed to 
sensational, legislation. Looking 
back upon all the statutes passed 
by this Parlfament to promote the 
health, the education, the prosper- 
ity, and the interests of the work- 
ing-classes, the growth of asso- 
ciations of Conservative working 
men is easily explained. Contrasted 
with the measures of the previous 
Parliament, Mr. Grant Duff’s com- 
plaint that Lord Beaconsfield has 
taken John Bull to Cremorne, and 
the ‘Spectator’s’ exhortation to the 
public to prefer “steady thinking 
and sober consideration” (surely its 
own qualities tersely described !) to 
political fireworks, sound a little 
misplaced. There is not much of 
political fireworks in securing cattle 
by legislative enactment against 
the introduction and spread of con- 

ious diseases. To encourage the 
breed of live stock, and increase the 
food of the people, is certainly not 
to debauch the public mind, or to 
dazzle the judgment of the people. 
The ‘law relating to Highways has 
been amended, Bishoprics in popu- 
lous districts may be divided, an 
Intermediate Education (Ireland) 
Act has been passed, and the public 
health laws have been consolidated 
and amended. Soalso in Seotland, 
Acts have been passed relating to 
Education, to Endowed Schools and 
Hospitals, and also to improve the 
management of highways and for 
the abolition of tolls. 

Of these measures perhaps the 
Irish Intermediate Education Act, 


introduced by the Lord Chancellor, 
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was the most important. At the 
time of disestablishing the Irish 
Church its surplus funds were un- 
disposed of, except in the most gene- 
ral terms, They were left for future 
Parliaments to deal with. It was 
now proposed to devote one million 
of such funds in aid of Irish inter- 
mediate education. The income 
arising from that million sterling is 
to be distributed, partly in prizes 
to the pupils, partly in fees to the 
managers of the schools, in propor- 
tion to the number of pupils whom 
they succeed in ane through the 
examinations. Most of these schools 
are under the control of religious 
bodies, and our old friend the religi- 
ous difficulty appeared, but does not 
seem to have attracted much public 
attention or excitement, although 
the surplus funds of the Irish 
Church were directed in the Dis- 
establishment Act to be set aside 
for non-sectarian purposes. The Bill 
was supported by the Home Rulers, 
and passed into law,—some trifling 
amendments with regard to pay- 
ment of fees and the inspection of 
the schools, proposed by Mr. Cour- 
teney and Mr. Fawcett, 5 Cert been 
rejected. The Government have 
evidently conciliated Irish support 
with so much success that Liberal 
critics of the result of the last and 
most decisive division of the session 
consider that fully one-half of the 
Irish members may be considered 
as lost to the supporters of Lord 
Hartington. 

The Budget, or at all events the 
mode in which the supplementary 
estimates were provided for, under- 
went some sharp discussion at the 
hands of Mr. Gladstone and Mr, 
Childers. But it seems to be im- 
possible to arouse any public inter- 
est upon it. The feeling in the 
country is, that the question which 
has just been solved, for at least a 
generation, is one of vast importance 
and considerable peril, and that we 
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are well out of it at so small a cost, 
Less than six and a half millions 
have been expended in preventing 
a war which would undoubtedly 
have involved an enormous outlay, 
It was expenditure of that extraor- 
dinary character that it need not, as 
a matter of ‘justice to tax-payers, be 
entirely defrayed in the current 
year. The Government considered 
that an addition of twopence in the 
pound having already been made 
to the income-tax, fourpence having 
been added to the duty on tobacco, 
and an increase having been made 
to the charge for dog-licences, and 
more than half of the extraordinary 
expenditure, in which at least a 
generation was interested, having in 
that way been met, the balance could 
stand over till next year, instead 
of providing additional ways and 
means at the end of the session. If 
reviving trade restores the elasticity 
of revenue, the money will speedily 
be provided ; otherwise the present 
increased rate of income and tobacco 
tax will have to be borne for 
two more years, and every one will 
feel that if the foreign policy of the 
Government has been successful in 
its results, it has also been cheap.in 
its execition.. The recent treaties 
are quite as honourable and as ad- 
vantageous for England as the trea- 
ties of 1856, and their cost has been 
comparatively trifling. 

The effect of a Parliamentary ses- 
sion upon individual reputations 
is always a matter of public inter- 
est; but the session of 1878 has not, 
so far as the House of Commons 
is concerned, either made a new 
one or marred an old one. On the 
Government side of the House the 
session closed as it began, except 
that Lord John Manners took a 
more prominent part than hereto- 
fore in the defence of the Govern- 
ment, and in his. reply to Mr. Lowe 
made a speech that for close rea- 
soning and quick reply was one 
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of the most effective speeches of 
the final debate, while Lord Sandon 
signalised his accession to the Cabi- 
net by a spirited and successful vin- 
dication of its general policy. On 
the other side, Mr. Gladstone sus- 
tained his unquestioned suprem- 
acy in eloquence and debating 
power; while the debates in regard 
to his complaints against Mr. Lay- 
ard, as well as his hostile corre- 
spondence with the Premier at 
the close of the session, attest an 
energy of interference with public 
affairs remarkable in a retired poli- 
tician, who has .withdrawn from 
active life. The most noticeable 
incidents were Mr. Roebuck’s scath- 
ing denunciation of the front Op- 
position bench, and Mr. Butt’s 
emphatic approval of the recent 
treaties, towards the end of the 
final debate. Mr. Roebuck, who 
has never, we believe, held any 
Government office, has received the 
distinguished honour of admission 
to the Privy Council as a‘reward for 
swage services, The Irish 

ome Rulers have also supported 
the Government, and except perhaps 
upon the Irish Sunday Closing Bill, 
have laid aside the tactics of ob- 
struction which last year tended to 
bring the House of Commons itself 
into disrepute. In the House of 
Lords have occurred some of the 
best debates of the session, but they 
have chiefly been conducted by the 
well-known and familiar names. 
Lord Derby and Lord Carnarvon 
have fallen from their high place 
in public estimation, in reference to 
an all-engrossing topic. But high 
reputations, such as those which 
both of them, and especially Lord 
Derby, have hitherto sustained, are 
not destroyed in this country by a 
single mistake, however grave. No 
eminent statesman of recent times 
ever made more portentous mistakes 
than Lord John Russell; and the 
success which, in spite of them, 
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attended his career, as well as the 
veneration and which he 
carried with him to his grave, are a 
striking instance that ingratitude 
for public services and to public 
men is not a failing which can be 
justly charged against the English 
people. 

If the session which has just 
closed has exercised little influence 
upon individual reputations, it will 
at all events be remembered as hav- 
ing witnessed the close of one of 
the most remarkable careers of re- 
cent English history. Earl Russell 
had outlived Htis generation and his 
party. His public life began before 
the Treaty of Vienna, and it has 
lasted till the Treaty of Berlin. Its 
commencement was in the darkest 
days of English Liberalism ; its close 
at a moment when fortune, havin 
so long befriended the party wi 
which his name is associated, again 
frowns heavily on its no, ees 
During forty years of that long 
interval his party was in the 
ascendant, with only occasional 
breaks in the monotony of success. 
It carried great measures, and has 
left its mark upon the history of 
the country; whose character and 
fortunes it has omens infla- 
enced, It has perished because, 
having contracted all the vices. in- 
cident to protracted prosperity, it 
lost ts discipline, and caricatured, 
by the unreasonable extravagance 
of its members, the very principles 
which had called it into existence 
and animated it with life and vigour. 
The bracing air of Opposition had 
become a necessary tonic, though 
its restorative effects are still m- 
visible. The name, however, which 
far more than that of either Lord’ 
Palmerston or Mr. Gladstone will 
be most closely associated with 
its triumphs and most character- 
istic achievements, is that of Lord 
John Russell. Looking back upon 
his career—which was one of singu- 
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lar vicissitude, and is not without 
most serious blots, whether we re- 
gard his conduct within the Cabi- 
net, so far as it has hitherto been 
revealed to us, or as a_ parlia- 
mentary tactician, with which we 
are all familiar—it was, taken 
as a whole, well worthy of the ven- 
eration which followed him to his 
tomb. From the time when he 
denounced the declaration of war 
on the escape of Napoleon from 
Elba, and voted in the small min- 
ority of 73 against it, down to the 
fall of the Wellington Ministry in 
1830, Lord John Russell loyally 
adbered to his party, and infused 
spirit and hope into its ranks, He 
made the Reform question, and the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts, his own; and when the hour 
of triumph arrived, although he was 
excluded from the Cabinet, he 
nevertheless retained the champion- 
ship of that cause which had so 
signally contributed to restore, after 
an interval of forty-six years, the 
supremacy of the Whigs. Although 
Lord Althorp, the late Lord Derby 
then Mr. Stanley), and Lord 

rougham contributed largely to 
the success of the Reform Bill of 
1832, Lord John Russell was al- 
ways the central figure in regard to 
it, and his personality became in- 
delibly associated with it in the 
eye of the nation. Upon® that 
achievement the whole of his sub- 
sequent career was founded.- Dur- 
ing the stormy debates and labours 
which preceded it, Lord John Rus- 
sell developed intellect, capacity, 
oratory, and tact in party guidance. 
The ten years which followed were 
the brightest in his career. He 
‘had vanquished Peel. No colleague, 
not even Lord Palmerston, could 
pretend to be his rival; and though 
the Ministry which he led steadily 
declined in power and reputation, 
he sustained for years, almost 
single-handed, but with undaunt- 
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ed spirit and resource, an unequal 
struggle against some of the great- 
est debaters whom Parliament has 
ever produced. The financial repu- 
tation and skill of Sir Robert Peel, 
on the one hand, the exhaustion of 
the Liberal programme on the other, 
joined to that facility of rapid dis- 
integration which is the bane of the 
Liberal party, and renders it so un- 
safe and inefficient as an instru- 


ment of government, led to the : 


Conservative triumph of 1841, 
But Lord Jobn-~ Russell retained, 
after that signal disaster, the con- 


fidence and devotion to which long: 


years of party fidelity, consistency, 
and spirited leadership undoubtedly 
entitled him at the hands of his fol- 
lowers. The Premiership followed 
in due course, at the next turn in 
the wheel of political fortune; and 
down to the death of Sir Robert 
Peel, in 1850, his supremacy re- 
mained unquestioned. 

With the disappearance of his 
great rival, whose name will be 
linked with his in future histories, 
Lord Jobn began the decline of his 
—_ fortune—possibly even of 

is political reputation. It must 
also be remembered that by this 
time most of the political evils, the 
luxuriance of which had called the 
Liberal party into existence, had dis- 
appeared, The generation of Sid- 
mouth and Eldon had vanished; 
the Conservative party had inaug- 
urated financial reforms; its new 
chiefs were men of broad and liberal 
views. Lord Jobn Russell’s power 
already lay in the past, and the 
frequency with which he ap- 
pealed to bygone achievements 
showed that he was conscious of 
it. He was far too considerable 
a man, from his firmness, courage, 
debating power, and self-confidence, 
ever to be passed over; but the de- 
fects of his leadership became yearly 
more apparent, and the taunt of Mr. 
Cobden, when his Government re- 
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signed, that he would never sit 
upon that bench again as Prime 
Minister of England, turned out to 
be an accurate prophecy. We need 
not go into details, Those who are 
acquainted with such works as Lord 
Palmerston’s and the Prince Con- 
sort’s biographies, with the merits 
of his quarrel with Lord Palmerston 
in 1851, with his conduct in the 
interior of Lord Aberdeen’s Cabinet 
in reference to his claims to the 
Prerfiiership, with his resignation 
at the beginning of 1855, and his 
subsequent resignation in the same 
year as a member of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s Government, after the dis- 
closure of his conduct as our nego- 
tiator at Vienna, know that the 
sense of his instability with regard 
to persons was increasing to an ex- 
tent which destroyed the confidence 
of his former colleagues, and re- 
pelled the allegiance of the younger 
members of the party. hatever 
it may have been due to,—whether 
to the narrow intolerance of spirit 
which is as inseparable from Liberal- 
ism as from Dissent, or to the pride 
of rank, or to a belief that* his per- 
sonal supremacy after Sir Robert 
Peel’s death was riot to be ques- 
tioned,—his political conduct, until 
in 1859 he finally acquiesced in a 
position subordinate to Lord Pal- 
merston, affords a striking instance 
how difficult it is for any states- 
man of the front rank in Eng- 
land to dislodge himself from the re- 
spect and confidence of the country. 
The public never suspected the 
extent to which Lord John Russell 
had, during the period which elapsed 
from 1850 to 1859, declined in the 
estimation of the Court, and of his 
colleagues whether Whig or Peelite. 

In future times the biographer or 
historian, anxious to do justice to 
the greatness of Lord Russell’s re- 


* putation, will dwell chiefly on his 
career and personal achievements’ 


anterior to the death of Sir Robert 
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Peel. His foreign  secretaryship 
under Lord Palmerston, and his 
second Premiership, were not of a 
character either to create or destroy 
his previous renown. To the pre- 
sent generation he is chiefly known 
by his impatient and unsuccessful 
struggles with the destiny which 
dethroned him from personal supre- 
macy. Having alienated first Lord 
Palmerston, then the Peelites, and 
then his faithful Whigs, he 
found himself on the fall of that 
powerful Coalition, which he dis- 
solved by his resignation, unable to 
form a Government. The Coali- 
tion Government had been his ruin 
—nearly as disastrous as a former 
coalition had been to Mr. Fox. 
In fact the Whig as distinguished 
from the Liberal party has never 
since been heard of, though the 
“Edinburgh Review” appears to 
think it may be revived with the 
aid of the letters of “ Verax.” 
Whether Lord John’s submission 
to that Coalition was inevitable 
might be an interesting speculation. 
He entered into it in the belief 
that Lord Aberdeen would make 
way for him; had he refused to 
enter it, Lord Lansdowne was pre- 
pared reluctantly to take the Bre. 
miership. But if he had exercised 
more patience in his antagonism 
to the Derby Government of 1852, 
and, confident in the futute, insisted 
upon waiting, in all probability the 
tide of fortane would again have 
rolled up to his feet. As a matter of 
fact, a few weeks or months brought 
on the Eastern Question, in presence 
of which compromises and coali- 
tions would have been more than 
ever difficult to adjust, and loyalty 
to an established and competent 
leader increasingly difficult to vio- 


Jate. 


However that may have been, 
Lord John Russell precipitated by 
his conduct the formation of the 
most disastrous Administration that 
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has ever governed England within 
living memory. Lord Palmerston 
rose upon its ruins, and although 
- Lord Russell again became Premier 
at his death, the conduct of reform 
assed from his hands to those of 

r. Disraeli. A number of causes 
had disintegrated the Liberal party ; 
and although Mr. Gladstone, by a 
sudden onslaught upon the Irish 
Church, and the aid of his per- 
sonal authority, seemed to restore 
it to vigour, nevertheless in two 
sessions its ruin was assured, 
From that time it steadily. decayed, 
till the general election of 1874 
scattered it to the winds. The re- 
view of the session which has just 
closed shows that the political party 
which has replaced it is stronger 
than ever in the confidence of the 
country, and is capable of conduct- 
ing both home and foreign affairs 
with prudence and success, .What 
may be the fate of the next 
general election it is impossible 
to predict. The large constituen- 
cies and their secret action render 
it difficult to forecast their probable 
action. But this at least is ap- 
parent to every one, that abroad 
this country has been restored to 
the foremost rank, and at home you 
cannot get six men together to dis- 
cuss @ grievance, On the other 
hand, the Liberals up to the present 
moment &ave done nothing to re- 
trieve their position, or to earn at 
the hands of the constituencies 
a reversal of their former verdict, 
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They began by railing at the ad- 
verse decision as the result of 
an unholy alliance between the 
Bible and Beer; and _ publicly 
discussed their hopes of a speed 
return to office in the full belief 
that their temporary ejection was a 
wrong to the nation, which must, 
for the public welfare, be speedily 
redressed. At the present moment 
they rest their hopes upon some 
temporary wave of popular emotion 
carrying them back to offife, or 
upon the fickleness of that odd 
five per cent of electors in the 
small English boroughs which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Forster, has effected 
their temporary overthrow. We 
look in vain for any signs that they 
have carefully regarded the causes 
of their fall from power, and that 
they are endeavouring to profit by 
the lessons of the past, and by 
patient reconsideration of their 
principles and position, to govern 
themselves more wisely in the 
future. All are- interested in the 
wise and prudent conduct of Op- 
position, and in the existence of a 
well-ordered alternative confeder- 
acy, prepared to assume the reins 
of Government in default of the 
present holders. The history of 
the session just closed, and indeed 
of the whole career of the ‘pre- 
sent Parliament, tells us that it is 
remature at present to mdulge 
in hopes so sanguine, or in a pros- 
pect so conducive to the public 
welfare. 








